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PREFACE 



Whoever expects to find much that is new in the 
following biographical notice of Captain Smith, will 
probably be disappointed. My aim has been to give 
a lucid and simple narrative of the events in the life 
of one of the most remarkable men "that ever lived 
in the tide of times/' with the use of materials con- 
tained in works which are familiar to those who have 
studied the early history of this country. My task 
has been the humble one of arranging, selecting 
from, condensing, and transposing these ample 
thoug'h confused materials, so as to form such a nar- 
rative as would recommend itself to the popular taste. 

Captain Smith's own writings, which have fur- 
nished me with nearly all my facts, are not easily 
accessible to the public at large, and would not be 
generally read if they were. Their obsolete diction 
and uncouth spelling would repel any but a professed 
antiquary. I have endeavored to translate them into 
a modern style, and to give them a modern garb, 
though I have permitted Captain Smith to speak for 
himself on many occasions. 

I have written a Life of Captain Smith, and not a 
History of the World, or of any considerable portion 
of it, while he lived in it. Such collateral and con- 
temporaneous facts only have been mentioned as are 
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necessary to illustrate and elucidate portions of his 
own biography. It is true, I have given a succinct 
history of the Colony of Virginia, during the two 
years in which Captain Smith was there; but the 
reason is, that, from his character and station, such a 
history is identical with his own life. 

In addition to his writings, I have derived assist- 
ance from Grahame's "History of the United 
States,'' and Stith's accurate and faithful "History 
of Virginia." I have also been aided by Belknap's 
well-written Life of Smith, a work of great merit, 
like everything which came from his pen, and which, 
had it been more ample, would have left no room for 
me or any succeeding writer. I have moreover 
enjoyed the advantage of an original document, 
which is of a nature to demand a somewhat extended 
notice. It is a manuscript Life of Smith, in Latin, 
the original of which is deposited in the Lambeth 
Library. By the kindness of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a copy has been obtained for the purpose 
of being used in compiling the present Memoir. It 
was written by Henry Wharton, an English clergy- 
man of extraordinary talent and acquisitions, who 
belonged to the melancholy catalogue of lights too 
early quenched for their own fame and the interests 
of literature. 

The Life of Smith from his pen is more valuable 
as a literary curiosity, than as a historical document. 
It was written in 1685, and is a compilation from the 
original sources, to which we now have access, and 
of course contains not many new or important facts. 
The writer professes the greatest admiration for his 
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hero, whom he declares to be every way equal to the 
most renowned heroes of antiquity, and that he 
would obtain the same amount of fame, if he could 
meet with a Plutarch, who would record his exploits 
in a style worthy of them. From the character of its 
author, and the nature of its subject, this manuscript 
is a curious and valuable record. 

George S. Hillard. 



CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 



CHAPTER I 



His Birth, early Adventures, and brilliant Achievements in 

the Turkish Wars. 

Among the adventurous spirits, whom a restless 
love of enterprise called from the bosom of repose in 
England to new scenes and untried perils in our 
Western wilds, there is no one whose name awakens 
more romantic associations than Captain John 
Smith. His life is as brilliant and exciting as a 
fairy tale; and the remarkable adventures he went 
through served to develop fully his no less remark- 
able character. It was his good-fortune to live in 
stirring and eventful times, congenial to his bold and 
roving disposition, and, luckily for posterity, his 
adventures have been preserved in a characteristic 
narrative written by himself, from which the prin- 
cipal facts in the following biographical sketch have 
been drawn. 

He was born in Willoughby in the county of 
Lincolnshire, in the year 1579, and was descended 
from an ancient family which belonged to the county 
of Lancashire. His wild spirit of enterprise and dis- 
like to confinement displayed themselves in early boy- 
hood ; for, at the age of thirteen, being, as he himself 
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12 AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 

says, "set upon brave adventures/* he sold his 
satchel, books, and whatever other property he had, 
in order to raise money to furnish him with the 
means of going privately to sea; but this hopeful 
enterprise was frustrated by the death of his parents, 
who left him a competent estate. His guardians 
placed him as an apprentice, at the age of fifteen, to 
Mr. Thomas Sendall, of Lynn, "the greatest mer- 
chant of all those parts;'* but the counting-house 
desk seems to have been as irksome to him as the 
school-boy's form. He quitted his master's employ- 
ment, and, with but ten shillings in his pocket, fur- 
nished him by his friends (to use his own words) 
"to get rid of him," he entered into the train of the 
second son of the famous Lord Willoughby, who 
was travelling into France. 

On arriving at Orleans, he was furnished with 
funds sufficient to carry him back to England ; but 
such a step was very far from his intention. He 
went over into the Low Countries, the battle-ground 
of Europe, where he served for three or four years 
under the command of Captain Joseph Duxbury. 
Of the nature of his service he does not inform us ; 
but he probably belonged to a company of English 
auxiliaries, who were aiding Prince Maurice in his 
gallant and successful struggle against the power of 
Spain, which resulted in the independence of the 
Netherlands. He met with a Scotch gentleman 
abroad, David Hume, who supplied him with money, 
gave him letters to his friends in Scotland, and 
assured him of the favor and patronage of King 
James. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 1 3 

He set sail for Scotland accordingly, and, after 
having suffered shipwreck and a severe fit of sick- 
ness, arrived there, and delivered his letters. By 
those to whom they were addressed he was treated 
with that warmth of hospitality which seems to have 
been characteristic of the Scotch nation from the 
earHest times; but he found no encouragement to 
enter upon the career of a courtier. He returned to 
Willoughby in Lincolnshire; and, finding himself 
thrown among those in whose society he took no 
pleasure, and being perhaps a little soured by disap- 
pointment, he built himself a sylvan lodge of boughs 
in a wood, and studied military history and tactics. 
He amused himself at the same time with hunting 
and horsemanship. He was not, however, a genuine 
and independent man of the woods ; for he kept up 
an intercourse with the civilized world by means of 
his servant, who supplied his woodland retreat with 
all the comforts of artificial life. Rumor soon spread 
about the country the tale of a young and accom- 
plished hermit, and brought to his "lonely bower" 
an Italian gentleman in the service of the Earl of 
Lincoln, of great skill in horsemanship, who insinu- 
ated himself into the favor of Smith, and induced 
him to return with him into the world. 

His military ardor soon revived, and he set out a 
second time upon his travels, intending to fight 
against the Turks, whom all good Christians in those 
days looked upon as natural enemies. The first stage 
of his journey was the Low Countries, where he met 
with four French adventurers, who, seeing the youth 
and inexperience of Smith (being at that time but 
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nineteen years old), formed a plan to rob him. One 
of them pretended to be a nobleman, and the others 
personated his attendants. They persuaded him to 
travel with them into France, and they accordingly 
embarked together on board of a vessel for that pur- 
pose. His treacherous friends found in the captain 
a kindred spirit in villainy, and by his assistance their 
plans were put into execution. On a dark night they 
arrived at St. Valery in Picardy, and, by the con- 
nivance of the captain, the four Frenchmen were put 
on shore with the baggage of Smith, he himself 
remaining on board, in utter ignorance of the dis- 
position which had been made of his property. The 
boat with the captain returned the next day towards 
evening, a delay which he alleged to be in conse- 
quence of the high sea, but which was in reality to 
enable the robbers to escape with their booty. His 
villainy was strongly suspected by the passengers, 
who, indignant at his baseness and strongly sym- 
pathizing with Smith in his misfortune, proposed to 
him to kill the captain and take possession of the 
vessel and cargo. This offer, so characteristic of the 
lawlessness of the times, was rejected by Smith with 
a promptness worthy of his honorable and high- 
minded character. 

On his being landed. Smith found himself in such 
straits as to be compelled to sell his cloak to pay for 
his passage. One of his fellow-passengers, gener- 
ously compassionating his forlorn situation, supplied 
him with money and brought him to Mortain, the 
place of residence of the villains who had robbed 
him. He found it impossible to obtain any satisfac- 
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tion, however, for the injuries he had received at 
their hands, the word of a friendless and unknown 
stranger probably not being deemed sufficient evi- 
dence of their guilt ; and he could not be aided by his 
generous fellow-passenger, who was himself an out- 
lawed man and obliged to live in the strictest seclu- 
sion. The rumor of his misfortunes awakened the 
active sympathy of several noble families in the 
neighborhood, by whom he was most hospitably 
entertained and his necessities liberally relieved. 

A life of ease did not suit his restless temperament, 
and his high spirit could not endure his being the 
constant subject of favors, which he had no means of 
repaying. He set out upon his wanderings with a 
light purse, a stout heart, and a good sword. His 
slender means being soon exhausted, he was reduced 
to great sufferings, so much so, that one day, in 
passing through a forest, his strength, worn out by 
grief and exposure, entirely failed him, and he threw 
himself down by the edge of a fountain, with little 
hope of ever rising again. Here he was providen- 
tially found by a rich farmer, who acted the part of 
the good Samaritan towards him, and furnished him 
with the means of prosecuting his journey. 

In rambling from port to port in search of a ship- 
of-war, he met, near a town in Brittany, one of the 
villains who had robbed him. They both drew with- 
out exchanging a single word, and the prowess of 
Smith gave him an easy victory over one, whose arm 
was paralyzed by the consciousness of a bad cause. 
He obliged him to make an ample confession of his 
guilt in the presence of numerous spectators. He 
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obtained nothing, however, but the barren laurels of 
victory, and directed his course to the seat of the 
Earl of Ployer, whom he had formerly known. By 
him he was treated with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality, and his purse liberally replenished. Tak- 
ing leave of his friendly host, he travelled by a cir- 
cuitous route to Marseilles, where he embarked for 
Italy. 

New troubles awaited Smith in this passage. The 
author of the manuscript Latin memoir, alluded to 
in the Preface, remarks, that it is curious to observe 
how ingenious Fortune is in contriving peculiar dis- 
asters and perils to try the temper of heroes and great 
men, the ordinary mishaps of life not being sufficient 
for that purpose ; a reflection naturally enough sug- 
gested by the adventures of his hero. On board the 
vessel was a great crowd of Catholic pilgrims of 
various nations, who were bound for Rome. They 
encountered a violent storm, which obliged them first 
to put into the harbor of Toulon, and afterwards to 
anchor under the small island of St. Mary, which 
lies off Nice, in Savoy. The enlightened devotees, 
who were sailing with him, took it into their heads, 
that the tempest was sent from heaven, as a mani- 
festation of its displeasure at the presence of a here- 
tic, who was, among so many of the true church, 
like "a dead fly in the compost of spices.*' They at 
first confined themselves to angry reproaches, 
directed not only against Smith himself, but against 
Queen Elizabeth, an object of especial dread and 
aversion ta'all good Catholics. Their displeasure 
soon displayed itself by more unequivocal signs. 
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The writer above alluded to states that Smith dis- 
dained to stain his sword with the blood of so base a 
rabble, but that he belabored them soundly with a 
cudgel ; but this probably belongs to that large class 
of facts for which historians and biographers are 
indebted to their own imaginations. 

Be that as it may, the result was, that Smith was 
thrown into the sea, like another Jonah, as a peace- 
offering to the angry elements. He was so near the 
island of St. Mary, that he could reach it without 
any difficulty by swimming. The next day, he was 
taken on board a French ship, commanded by Cap- 
tain La Roche, a friend and neighbor of the Earl of 
Ployer, who, for his sake, treated Smith with great 
kindness and consideration. They sailed to Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, and, delivering their freight, coasted 
the Levant. In the course of their voyage they met 
with a Venetian argosy, richly laden. The captain 
of the French ship desired to speak with her, but his 
motions were misconstrued by the Venetian ship, 
which fired a broadside into her, mistaking her prob- 
ably for a pirate, or supposing, what was probably 
true in those troubled times, that he could expect 
none but the treatment of an enemy from those of 
any other than his own nation. An engagement 
naturally enough ensued, which resulted in the defeat 
of the Venetian vessel, after a loss of twenty men, 
her adversary losing fifteen. Her rich cargo was 
plundered by the victors, and the most valuable and 
least bulky portions of it were taken on board their 
own vessel. The valor of Smith had been most 
signally displayed in this engagement, and he 
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received, as his share of the spoils, five hundred 
sequins, besides a " little box " (probably of jewels), 
worth nearly as much more. He was set on shore in 
Piedmont, at his own request. He made the tour of 
Italy, and gratified his curiosity by a sight of the 
interesting objects with which that country is filled. 
Mindful of his original purpose, he departed from 
Venice, and travelling through Albania, Dalmatia, 
and Slavonia, came to Gratz in Styria, the residence 
of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany. 

The war was at that time raging between Rodolph 
the Second, Emperor of Germany, and Mahomet 
the Third, the Grand Seignior. Smith's desire to 
display his prowess against the Turks was soon grati- 
fied. He met with two of his countrymen, who 
introduced him to Lord Eberspaught, Baron Kissell, 
and the Earl of Meldritch, all of them officers of 
distinction in the Imperial army. 

This was in the latter part of the year 1601. The 
Turkish army, under the command of Ibrahim Ba- 
shaw, had besieged and taken, in the month of Octo- 
ber, the strong fortress of Canisia, in Hungary, and 
were ravaging the neighboring country. They were 
laying siege to Olympach, with twenty thousand 
men, and had reduced the garrison, commanded by 
Eberspaught, to great extremities, having cut off all 
communication and supplies. Smith served as a 
volunteer in the army of the Baron Kissell, the gen- 
eral of artillery, who annoyed the besiegers from 
without. He was desirous of sending a communica- 
tion to the commander of the garrison, but found no 
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one bold enough to undertake so perilous an enter- 
prise. Smith then communicated to him a plan of 
telegraphic intercourse, which he had before made 
known to Lord Eberspaught, anticipating that the 
chances of war would give rise to an emergency, in 
which a knowledge of it might be highly useful. By 
Kisseirs order, Smith was conveyed at night to a 
mountain seven miles distant from the town, and 
communicated with the commander of the garrison, 
and conveyed to him the following message : " On 
Thursday at night, I will charge on the east ; at the 
alarm sally you ; " an answer was returned, " I will." 
The besieged were also aided further by Smith's 
inventive genius. On the eve of the attack, he had 
several thousand matches, fastened to strings, 
extended in a line and fired, so that the report 
sounded like a discharge of musketry, and gave to 
the Turks the impression that there was a large body 
of men in that quarter, and they consequently 
marched out to attack them, and at the same moment 
they found themselves assaulted by Baron Kissell's 
army and by the garrison of the besieged fortress, 
who had made the concerted sally. They were in 
consequence thrown into great confusion and made 
but a feeble resistance. Many of them were slain, 
and others driven into the river and drowned. Two 
thousand men were thrown into the garrison, and the 
Turks were obliged to abandon the siege. This 
brilliant and successful exploit obtained for our 
adventurer the command of a troop of two hundred 
and fifty horse in the regiment of Count Meldritch. 
In the year 1601, the campaign began with great 
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spirit and vast preparations. The Emperor raised 
three armies, one commanded by Gronzago, Grov- 
ernor of Hungary, one by Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Styria, and the third by the Archduke Matthias, the 
Emperor's brother, whose lieutenant was Duke Mer- 
cury, who raised with him an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, and under whom Smith served. He laid 
siege to Alba Regalis, a strongly fortified town in 
Hungary. Smith's talents as an engineer were here 
called into exercise ; for he contrived a sort of bomb 
or grenade, to be discharged from a sling, which 
greatly annoyed the Turks in their sallies, and two 
or three times set the suburbs of the place on fire. 
The city was finally taken by an ingeniously con- 
trived and boldly executed military manoeuvre; a 
loss so great to the Turks that it is related that the 
Bashaw of Buda, who was a prisoner in Vienna, on 
hearing of it, abstained from eating a whole day^ 
prostrate upon his face, praying to Mohammed, who, 
as he said, had been all that year angry with the 
Turks. 

The Sultan had raised an army of sixty thousand 
men, under the command of Hassan Bashaw, for the 
purpose of relieving Alba Regalis. He, having 
heard of its capture, still continued his march, in the 
hope of taking it by surprise. Duke Mercury, 
though far inferior in numbers, marched out to meet 
him, and encountered him in a desperate battle on 
the plains of Girke, which resulted in the defeat of 
the Turks, with the loss of six thousand men. In 
this action Smith behaved with great valor, was 
severely wounded, and had a horse shot under him. 
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Duke Mercury, after this, divided his forces into 
three parts, one of which, under the command of 
Count Meldritch, was sent into Transylvania, which 
was the seat of a triple war. Sigismund Bathor, the 
native prince, was contending for his crown with the 
Emperor of Germany, and, at the same time, waging 
war against the Turks, who were also the foes of 
the Emperor ; so that each party had their attention 
distracted and their forces thinned by a common 
enemy. Meldritch had been ordered to join the 
army of the Emperor, which was acting against 
Sigismund. But Meldritch was himself a Transyl- 
vanian and little inclined to oppose himself to his 
countrymen, to whom he probably wished success in 
his heart. He and his officers were most of them 
soldiers of fortune, bound by slack allegiance to the 
Emperor, and ready, like Captain Dugald Dalgetty, 
to enlist under that leader who could give them the 
highest pay and the best chance for gaining booty ; 
and the Emperor, it seems, was not a very prompt 
paymaster. He therefore offered his services to 
Sigismund, by whom they were cordially accepted; 
and from him he obtained permission to turn his 
arms against the Turks, an enterprise to which he 
was stimulated by personal feeling, for they had 
possession of that part of Transylvania in which his 
own familv estates were situated. 

In the course of the desultory and partisan war- 
fare which he carried on, he laid siege to Regal, a 
frontier town in the mountainous parts of Tran- 
sylvania, so strong by nature and art as to be deemed 
impregnable, and garrisoned by a motley assemblage 
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of Turks, Tartars, renegades, and robbers. Count 
Meldritch had with him eight thousand men, and 
he was afterwards joined by Prince Moyses with 
nine thousand more, to whom he surrendered the 
chief command. 

The siege was long and obstinate, owing to the 
great strength of the place ; and frequent and bloody, 
but undecisive, skirmishes took place. The Turks 
grew insolent at the ill-success of the Cl^ristians, and 
laughed to scorn their slow and iiie'* actual move- 
ments. One of their number, the Lord Turbashaw 
by name, a man of .ank and military renown, sent 
a challenge to any captain of the Christian army to 
fight with him in single combat, giving a reason 
characteristic of the times for this message, that it 
was to delight the ladies of Regal, " who did long 
to see some court-like pastime.'' So many were 
ready to accept this challenge that their conflicting 
claims were settled by lot, and the chance fell upon 
Smith, who had burned for the privilege of meeting 
the haughty Turk. 

On the day appointed for the combat, the ramparts 
of the town were lined with ladies and soldiers. The 
Lord Turbashaw entered the lists in a splendid suit 
of armor, blazing with gold and jewels, and " on his 
shoulders were fixed a pair of great wings, com- 
pacted of eagle's feathers, within a ridge of silver, 
richly garnished with gold and precious stones." 
He was attended by three Janizaries, one of whom 
bore his lance, and two walked by the side of his 
horse. Smith soon followed, attended by a single 
page bearing his lance, and rode by his antagonist, 
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courteously saluting him as he passed. At the sound 
of the trumpet, they met in mid-career, and the well- 
directed lance of Smith pierced through the visor 
into the brain of the Turk, and he fell dead from his 
horse, without having shed a drop of his adversary's 
blood. His head was cut off and borne in triumph 
to the Christian army, and his body given up to his 
friends. , 

The dea *t^o^ the Lord Turbashaw was heavily 
borne by the garrison; and a friend of his, by name 
Grualgo, burning to avenge yfim and to pluck the 
fresh laurels from Smith's brow, sent him a particu- 
lar challenge, which was readily accepted, and the 
battle took place the next day after receiving it. At 
their first encounter, their lances were ineffectually 
shivered, though the Turk was nearly unhorsed. 
They then discharged their pistols, by which Smith 
was slightly wounded and his antagonist severely in 
the left arm. Being thus rendered unable to manage 
his horse, he offered a faint resistance and was easily 
slain; and his horse and armor, by previous agree- 
ment, became the property of the victor. 

The siege was slowly protracted in the meanwhile, 
and Smith found but few opportunities for signaliz- 
ing his valor. His high spirit, flushed with success, 
could not brook the rust of repose ; and he obtained 
leave of his general to send a message into the town 
that he should be happy to furnish the ladies with 
further entertainment, and to giae to any Turkish 
knight the opportunity of redeeming the heads of 
his slain friends, and carry off his own besides, if he 
could win it. The challenge was accepted by a stout 
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champion, to whom the Fates had given the unhar- 
monious name of Bonny Mulgro. Having the privi- 
lege of choosing his own weapons, he avoided the 
lance, having had proof of Smith's dexterity in the 
use of it, and selected pistols, battle-axes, and swords. 
In the encounter, they discharged their pistols with- 
out effect, and then fought with their battle-axes. 
Smith seems to have been inferior to his adversary 
in the use of this weapon, for he received so heavy a 
blow, that the axe dropped from his hands and he 
nearly fell from his horse ; and the Turks, seeing his 
mishap from the walls, set up a loud shout, as if the 
victory were already won. But Smith quickly recov- 
ered himself, and by his skilful horsemanship not 
only escaped the heavy blows aimed at him by the 
ponderous battle-axe, but ran his foe through the 
body with his sword. The ladies of Regal were cer- 
tainly well-entertained by our adventurer, and they 
could not complain of disappointment when he was 
master of the feast. 

For these brilliant exploits Smith was rewarded 
by suitable honors. He was conducted to his gen- 
eral's tent by a military procession, consisting of six 
thousand men, three led horses, and, before each, the 
head of one of the Turks he had slain, borne on a 
lance. The general received him with much honor, 
embraced him, and presented him with a horse 
superbly caparisoned, and a scimitar and belt worth 
three hundred ducats ; and his colonel. Count Meld- 
ritch, made him major of his regiment. 

The siege was prosecuted with renewed vigor, and 
the place was finally taken, and its brave garrison 
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put to the sword, in retaliation of the same inhuman 
barbarity which they had shown to the Christian 
garrison from whom they took it. The prince of 
Transylvania, hearing of the valor of Smith, gave 
him his picture set in gold and a pension of three 
hundred ducats per annum. He also bestowed upon 
him a patent of nobility and a coat-of-arms bearing 
three Turks' heads in a shield, with the motto 
" Vincere est vivere." * This patent was afterwards 
admitted and recorded in the Heralds' College in 
England by Sir William Segar, Garter King at 
Arms. 

♦The date of this patent is December 3d, 1603, which was 
not until after Smith's return from his captivity. 
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CHAPTER II 

His Captivity, Escape, and Return to England. 

The summer heaven of Smith's fortunes was 
soon to be overcast ; and fate had trials in store for 
him far exceeding any he had before known. Sigis- 
mund, the prince of Transylvania, found that he 
could no longer maintain a war against the Emperor 
and the Turks at the same time, the resources of his 
flourishing principality being utterly exhausted by 
his long-continued and unequal struggle. He 
accordingly acknowledged the Emperor's authority, 
gave up his station as an independent prince, and 
passed the remainder of his days in the more obscure, 
but probably happier, rank of a private nobleman 
in Prague, in the enjoyment of a munificent pension, 
which he had received in exchange for the uneasy 
splendor of a crown. 

By this arrangement the armies of Sigismund 

were thrown out of employment, and transferred 

their allegiance to the Emperor. His generals were 

somewhat embarrassed by the presence of so many 

well-disciplined and veteran troops, who were known 

to be devotedly attached to their old master and not 

very fond of their new one ; and they were anxious to 

keep them constantly employed, well knowing that 

idleness is the mother of mutiny. An opportunity 
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soon occurred ; for there was seldom peace in those 
days on the frontiers of Christendom and " Hea- 
thenesse." 

The inhabitants of Wallachia, at that time a Turk- 
ish province, unable to endure the tyranny of their 
Waywode, or prince, revolted and applied to the 
Emperor for assistance, who gladly afforded it ; and 
the Earl of Meldritch, accompanied by numerous offi- 
cers, and Smith among the rest, and by an army of 
thirty thousand men, who had served under Sigis- 
mimd, went to support the claims of the new Way- 
wode, Lord Rodoll. The former one, whose name 
was Jeremy, had raised an army of forty thousand 
Tartars, Moldavians, and Turks, to maintain his 
pretensions. A bloody battle was fought between 
them, in which the Turkish army was totally 
defeated with the loss of twenty-five thousand men, 
and Wallachia became subject to the Emperor. 

The deposed Waywode collected together some 
troops, and assumed a dangerous attitude in the 
neighboring province of Moldavia ; and the Earl of 
Meldritch was sent to reduce him. He was success- 
ful in several skirmishes, in one of which he was 
materially assisted by Smith's ingenuity in the con- 
struction of fireworks, a gift which seems to have 
been peculiar to him. Pressing on too eagerly and 
incautiously, he was decoyed into an ambuscade, in a 
mountainous pass near the town of Rottenton, and 
attacked by an army of forty thousand men. The 
Christians made a gallant and desperate resistance, 
but could avail nothing against such immense odds ; 
and they were all slain or cut to pieces, except about 
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thirteen hundred, who, with the Earl of Meldritch, 
escaped by swimming a river. 

In this unhappy battle were slain many gallant 
noblemen and gentlemen, the flower of Sigismund's 
army and his most devoted friends, and, among the 
rest, nine Englishmen, whose names Smith affec- 
tionately preserves, who, for the sake of sustaining 
the cross and humbling the crescent, had exposed 
themselves to peril and death in an obscure war, and 
in a remote corner of Europe. Such is the soldier's 
unequal lot. Some are proudly slain on famous 
fields ; " honor decks the turf that wraps their clay,'' 
and their names become in after-times watchwords 
and rallying cries ; while others, with arms as strong, 
hearts as brave, hopes as warm, and souls as aspir- 
ing, fall in petty skirmishes, the very spot of which 
soon becomes uncertain, and tradition itself preserves 
not a record of their names. 

Smith was severely wounded and left for dead 
upon the field. Some sparks of life were found in 
him, and the Turks, judging him to be a man of 
distinction by the richness of his armor, healed his 
wounds in order to secure a large ransom. As soon 
as he was recovered, he was taken to Axiopolis with 
many other prisoners, and there they were all sold, 
" like beasts in a market-place." Smith was sold to 
the Bashaw Bogall, who sent him to Constantinople 
as a present to his mistress, the young Charatza 
Tragabigzanda (a name not very manageable in a 
sonnet), telling her that he was a Bohemian noble- 
man, whom he had captured in war. 

This young lady viewed with compassion the 
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afflicted condition of her captive, who was at that 
time in the flower of his youth, and adorned with 
those manly graces which make valor more attrac- 
tive and affliction more pitiable. Not having her 
time so much occupied as modem young ladies, she 
would often contrive an excuse for asking a question 
of the interesting captive who dwelt so much in her 
thoughts, as she had a slight knowledge of Italian. 
To her surprise she learned that the story told by her 
lover was a sheer fabrication, that Smith was an 
English gentleman, who had never seen the Bashaw 
till he had been bought by him in the market-place 
of Axiopolis. The tender feeling with which she 
had, perhaps unconsciously to herself, begun to 
regard Smith, was probably increased by the indig- 
nation with which she heard of the deception that 
had been practised upon her. She drew from him 
the whole story of his adventures, to which she did, 
like Desdemona, ** seriously incline," and, like Des- 
demona, ** she loved him for the dangers he had 
passed," as well as for his graceful manners, fasci- 
nating conversation, and that noble and dignified 
bearing, which the weeds of a captive could not con- 
ceal. She mitigated the pains of his captivity by all 
the means in her power ; and, apprehensive lest her 
mother (who probably suspected the dangerous 
progress he was making in her daughter's affections) 
should sell him in order to remove him from her 
sight, she resolved to send him, with a letter to her 
brother Timour, Bashaw of Nalbritz, in the country 
of Gambia, and province of Tartary, who resided 
near the borders of the sea of Azof. 
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In this letter she enjoined it upon her brother to 
treat Smith with the greatest kindness, and, to make 
" assurance doubly sure," she frankly told him of 
the state of her feelings towards him, which dis- 
closure had, however, upon the haughty Tartar an 
effect very different from what she anticipated. 
Highly incensed that his sister should have disgraced 
herself by an attachment to a Christian slave, he 
vented his displeasure upon its unfortunate object. 
He ordered his head to be shaved, his body to be 
stripped and clothed with a rough tunic of hair- 
cloth, and a large ring of iron to be fastened around 
his neck. He found many companions in misfor- 
time, and, being the last comer, he was, as he says, 
slave of slaves to them all ; " though, he continues, 
there was no great choice, for the best was so bad 
that a dog could hardly have lived to endure." 

Smith does not inform us of the length of his 
captivity, nor have we any data for ascertaining it, 
but it could not have been many months; for the 
battle, in which he was taken, was fought in 1602, 
and we hear of his return from slavery, to Transyl- 
vania in December, 1603. He has left an account of 
the manners and customs, religion and government, 
of the " Crim-Tartars," as he calls them, which does 
credit to his powers of observation, and the retentive- 
ness of his memory, but which would be neither new 
nor interesting to the reader. Of their offensive and 
comfortless style of living he speaks with the energy 
of personal disgust, but makes honorable mention of 
their justice and integrity. For their military equip- 
ment, knowledge, and discipline he expresses the 
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contempt natural to a thorough master of the art of 
war, but does justice to their bravery, their skill in 
horsemanship, and their powers of endurance. The 
brave spirit of Smith could not be conquered even by 
the galling chains of bondage, which were rendered 
heavier by his despair of being ever able to throw 
them off ; for he says, that " all the hope he had ever 
to be delivered from this thraldom was only the love 
of Tragabigzanda, who surely was ignorant of his 
bad usage; for, although he had often debated the 
matter with some Christians who had been there a 
long times as slaves, they could not find how to make 
an escape by any reason or possibility; but God, 
beyond man's expectation or imagination, helpeth 
his servants, when they least think of help, as it 
happened to him." He was employed to thresh com 
in a country-house belonging to Timour, which was 
a league distant from his residence. His cruel mas- 
ter, who felt a particular ill-will towards him, never 
passed him without displaying it by gross abuse, and 
even personal violence. His ill-treatment, on one 
occasion, was so outrageous, that Smith, maddened 
and transported beyond the bounds of reason by a 
sense of insult, and reckless of consequences, know- 
ing that, happen what might, his miserable condition 
could not be changed for the worse, rose against him 
and beat out his brains with his threshing-flail. The 
instinct of self-preservation is fertile in expedients. 
He clothed himself in the rich attire of the slain 
Timour, hid his body under the straw, filled a knap- 
sack with corn, mounted his horse, and galloped off 
to the desert. 
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Save the exulting sense of freedom, his condition 
was but little improved, however, and he could 
hardly hope for anything but a death more or less 
speedy, according as he was recaptured or not. He 
was in the midst of a wild, vast, and uncultivated 
desert, dreading to meet any human beings, who 
might recognize him as a runaway slave by the iron 
collar which he still wore about his neck, and again 
reduce him to bondage. He wandered about for two 
or three days without any end or purpose, and in 
utter loneliness and despair ; but Providence, who had 
brought him out of captivity, befriended him still 
further, and directed his random steps to the main 
road which leads from Tartary into Russia. 

After a fatiguing and perilous journey of sixteen 
days, he arrived at Ecopolis, upon the river Don, a 
garrison of the Russians ; where, he says, " the gov- 
ernor, after a due examination of those his hard 
events, took off his irons, and so kindly used him, he 
thought himself new risen from death, and the good 
lady Calamata largely supplied his wants." This 
last clause is characteristic of Smith. His gentle- 
manly courtesy prompts him to acknowledge the kind 
attentions of a lady, while his modesty forbids him to 
mention any of the reasons which induced her to take 
an interest in him, still less to exaggerate that inter- 
est into a warmer feeling. 

Being furnished by the friendly governor with 
letters of recommendation, he travelled, under the 
protection of convoys, to Hermanstadt in Transyl- 
vania. His journey through these desolate regions 
was made delightful by the kind attentions which he 
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constantly received. He says, " in all his life, he 
seldom met with more respect, mirth, content, and 
entertainment, and not any governor, where he came, 
but gave him somewhat as a present, besides his 
charges." Their own exposed situation on the fron- 
tiers made them constantly liable to be carried into 
slavery by the Tartars, and they could S3mipathize 
with one who had just escaped a fate of which they 
were continually apprehensive. 

On his arrival in Transylvania, where he found 
many of his old friends and companions-in-arms, 
and where his brilliant exploits had made him gen- 
erally known and popular, he was received with 
enthusiasm as one risen from the g^ave, and over- 
whelmed with honors and attentions. He says, that 
" he was glutted with content and near drowned 
with joy," and that he never would have left these 
kind friends, but for his strong desire to " rejoice 
himself " in his own native country, after all his toils 
and perils. At Leipsic he met with his old Colonel, 
the Earl of Meldritch, and Prince Sigismund, who 
gave him a diploma, confirming the title of nobility 
he had previously conferred upon him, and fifteen 
ducats to repair his losses. From thence he travelled 
through Germany, France, and Spain, visiting the 
places most worthy of note in each. 

Hearing that a civil war had broken out in Bar- 
bary, and eager to gain new honors and encounter 
new perils, he sailed in a French ship of war to the 
African coast, and went to the city of Morocco ; but, 
finding that the contending parties were equally 
treacherous and unworthy, he refused to throw his 

A. B., VOL. n.— 3 
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sword into either scale. He describes some of the 
objects most worthy of note in the cities of Morocco 
and Fez, and gives a slight sketch of the conquest 
and discoveries of the Portuguese in the southern 
portions of Africa. He departed from Morocco in 
the same vessel in which he had come, and which, on 
the voyage, sustained a desperate fight against two 
Spanish men-of-war, and succeeded in beating them 
off. He returned to his own country about the 
year 1604. 



CHAPTER m 

State of public Feeling in England in regard to Colonizing the 
Coast of America. — Smith becomes interested in the Sub- 
ject. — Establishment of the Virginia and Plymouth Com- 
panies. — An Expedition sets Sail from England. — Disse\;i- 
sions on the Voyage. — Arrival in Virginia. \ 

The times of which we are writing were fruitful 
alike in great enterprises and in great men. The 
brilliant discoveries of the Portuguese in the East, 
and of Columbus and Sebastian Cabot in the West, 
had startled the civilized world like the sound of a 
trumpet, and given to the human mind that spring 
and impulse which are always produced by remark- 
able events. The fiery and adventurous spirits of 
Europe found the bounds of the Old World too nar- 
row for them, and panted for the imtried spheres of 
our new and broader continents. 

The wealth and fertility of the newly discovered 
lands, of course, lost nothing in the narratives of the 
few who had by chance visited them, and returned 
home to astonish their admiring and less fortunate 
friends with tales of what they had seen and heard. 
They had seen climes which were the favorites of 
the sun, and his burning glances filled the earth, the 
air, and the sea with strange beauty. There were 
birds of gorgeous plumage, dazzling the eye with 
their motions and colors, flowers of the richest hues 
and most delicate odors, and aromatic forests that 
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made the air faint with perfume, and "old Ocean 
smile for many a league/' But the most extravagant 
accounts were given of the mineral treasures of the 
new countries. Gold and silver were so plentiful that 
the most common utensils were made of them ; and 
every one had some story to tell of " the Eldorado, 
where" (in the words of Mike Lambourne in 
" Kenilworth *') "urchins play at cherry-pit with 
diamonds, and country wenches thread rubies for 
necklaces instead of rowan-tree berries; where the 
pantiles are made of pure gold, and the paving-stones 
of virgin silver." The good and bad passions of 
men were alike stimulated. There were savages to 
be civilized and heathen to be converted ; there were 
worlds to be conquered and laurels to be won; 
avarice was allured by dreams of untold wealth, and 
enterprise by prospects of boundless adventure. 

England was strongly infected by the general feel- 
ing, and the genius and accomplishments of Sir 
Walter Raleigh kindled in all ranks a strong passion 
for foreign adventure. Several attempts had been 
made in the reign of Elizabeth, under the auspices 
of that remarkable man, to plant a colony in North 
America, the earliest settlement having been made 
in 1585, on the island of Roanoke, in Albemarle 
Sound, on the coast of North Carolina ; but no one 
had taken firm root. The history of these short- 
lived colonies, and an examination of the causes 
which led to their failure, would be out of place 
here.'*' 

* The reader will find a minute and accurate account of their 
fortunes in Stith's " History of Virginia," and a succinct and 
well-written one in Grahame's " History of the United States/' 
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At the time of Smith's arrival in England there 
was not any English colony on the continent of 
North America; but the public attention had been 
strongly awakened to the subject by the animated 
representations of Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, 
who, in 1602, had made a prosperous voyage to the 
coast of New England, and had on his return spoken 
in the warmest terms of its fertility and the salubrity 
of its climate, and strongly urged upon his country- 
men the importance of colonizing it. He and Cap- 
tain Smith seem to have been drawn towards each 
other by that kind of instinct which brings together 
kindred spirits, and Smith entered into his plans with 
characteristic ardor. It was indeed precisely the 
enterprise to be embraced by a man like Smith, who 
panted for action, who dreaded nothing so much as 
repose, who sighed for perils, adventures, " hair- 
breadth 'scapes," and " moving accidents by flood 
and field." 

The statements of Gosnold having been amply 
confirmed by subsequent voyagers, and King James, 
who was well-inclined to any plan which would give 
employment to his frivolous and restless mind, and 
increase his power and consequence, encouraging the 
plan of establishing a colony, an association was 
formed for that purpose. Letters-patent, bearing 
date April loth, 1606, were issued to Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Somers, Richard Hackluyt, and 
their associates, granting to them the territories in 
America lying on the seacoast between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude, to- 
gether with all islands situated within a himdred 
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miles of their shores. The associates were divided 
into two companies, one consisting of London adven- 
turers, to whom the northern part was assigned, and 
under whose auspices New England was afterwards 
settled. It was provided that there should be at least 
one hundred miles' distance between the two colonies. 
The terms of this charter were strongly expressive of 
the King's arbitrary character, and of that jealous 
regard for his prerogatives, which, in after-times, 
proved so fatal to his race. The most important pro- 
vision was that the supreme government was vested 
in a council resident in England, to be nominated by 
the crown, and the local jurisdiction was confided to 
a colonial council, appointed and removable at the 
pleasure of the crown, who were to be governed by 
royal instructions and ordinances from time to time 
promulgated. 

The royal favor was yet more abundantly vouch- 
safed to them. The King busied himself in the em- 
ployment, highly agreeable to his meddling and 
insatiable vanity, of drawing up a code of laws for 
the colonies that were about to be planted, which, 
among other things, provided, that the legislative 
and executive powers should be vested in the colonial 
council; with these important qualifications, how- 
ever, that their laws were not to touch life or limb, 
that they should conform to the laws of Eng- 
land, and should continue in force only till modified 
or repealed by the King or the supreme council in 
England. 

It was not until the 19th day of the following 
December that an expedition set sail from England. 
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This delay arose from a variety of causes, and espe- 
cially from a want of funds. On that day a hundred 
and five colonists embarked from London in a 
squadron of three small vessels, the largest of which 
did not exceed a hundred tons burden. Among the 
leading adventurers were Captains Gosnold and 
Smith, George Percy, brother of the Earl of North- 
umberland, Edward M. Wingfield, a London mer- 
chant, and Mr. Robert Hunt, a clergyman. The 
transportation of the colony was intrusted to Captain 
Christopher Newport, who was esteemed a mariner 
of skill and ability on the American coast. Orders 
for government were given to them, sealed in a 
box, which was not to be opened till their arrival in 
Virginia. 

They went by the old and circuitous route of the 
Canary Islands and the West Indies. Being detained 
by contrary winds for six weeks upon the coast of 
England, troubles and dissensions sprang up among 
them, as often occurs in those expeditions in which 
imanimity and harmony of feeling are of the most 
vital importance. Peace was with difficulty restored 
by the mild and judicious counsels of Mr. Hunt, 
who, though afflicted with a severe illness and the 
object of special dislike to some of the leading men, 
(who, as we are told, were " little better than Athe- 
ists,") devoted himself with unshaken firmness to 
his duty, and preferred the service of God and his 
country in a perilous and irksome enterprise to the 
comforts and security of his own home, which was 
but twenty miles distant from the spot where the 
wind-bound fleet was lying. 
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On their arrival at the Canaries the flames of dis- 
cord broke out with renewed fury, and Captain 
Smith became the victim of unjust suspicions and 
groundless enmity. His high reputation and frank, 
manly bearing had made him popular with the ma- 
jority of the colonists, and his influence over them 
had excited the envy and dislike of some of the lead- 
ers ; while his pride of character and conscious inno- 
cence prevented him probably from making any ex- 
ertions to conciliate them. He was accused by 
Wingfield and others of entering into a conspiracy 
to murder the council, usurp the government, and 
make himself king of Virginia. Upon these ridicu- 
lous charges he was kept a prisoner during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. 

From the Canaries they steered to the West 
Indies, where they traded with the natives, and spent 
three weeks in recruiting. They then set sail for the 
Island of Roanoke, their original destination, but a 
violent storm providentially overtook them on the 
coast and carried them to the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. They discovered land on the 26th of 
April, 1607, which they named Cape Henry, in 
honor of the Prince of Wales. They sailed into the 
James River, and explored it for the space of forty 
miles from its mouth. The appearance of the coun- 
try on each side filled them with delight. It was 
fertile and well-watered, the landscape being pic- 
turesquely varied with hills, valleys, and plains, and 
newly decked with the green mantle of spring. To 
the sea-worn voyagers the scene was like enchant- 
ment, and this spot seemed to be pointed out by the 
finger of Heaven as their resting-place and homa 
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They were employed seventeen days in pitching 
upon a convenient spot for their settlement. Upon 
the first day of their arrival they went on shore and 
were attacked by some Indians, who came " creeping 
upon all fours from the hills, like bears," and who 
wounded some of the party with their arrows, but 
were forced to retire by a discharge of muskets. 
They found, in one of the shallow rivers, abundance 
of oysters, *' which lay on the ground as thick as 
stones," and in many of them there were pearls. 
Going ashore, says the writer,* " we past over excel- 
lent ground, full of flowers of divers kinds and col- 
ors, and as goodly trees as I have seen, such as cedar, 
cypress, and other kinds; going a little further we 
came to a little plat of ground, full of fine and beauti- 
ful strawberries, four times bigger and better than 
ours in England." The northern point at the en- 
trance of Chesapeake Bay they named Point Com- 
fort, because they found there deep water for anchor- 
age, " which put them in good comfort." Landing 
on this point on the fourth day after their arrival, 
they saw five Indians, who were at first alarmed at 
the sight of the English, " until they saw the captain 
lay his hand upon his heart," upon which they came 
boldly up and invited them to Kecoughtan, their 
town. This invitation they accepted ; and on arriv- 
ing at the village they were kindly entertained by the 
Indians, who gave them corn-bread, tobacco, and 
pipes, and expressed their welcome by a dance. Four 
days afterwards, they were kindly entertained by the 
chief of the Pashiphay tribe, and received an invita- 

*See note on page 43. 
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tion from the chief of the Rappahannas to come and 
visit him. He sent them a messenger to guide them 
to his habitation, and stood on the banks of the river 
to meet them as they landed, " with all his train," 
(says the writer,) " as goodly men as any I have 
seen of savages or Christians, the Werowance * 
coming before them, playing on a flute made of a 
reed, with a crown of deer's hair, colored red, in 
fashion of a rose, fastened about his knot of hair, 
and a great plate of copper on the other side of his 
head, with two long feathers in the fashion of a pair 
of horns placed in the midst of his crown. His body 
was painted all with crimson, with a chain of beads 
about his neck; his face painted blue, besprinkled 
with silver ore, as we thought; his ears all behung 
with bracelets of pearl, and in either ear a bird's 
claw through it, beset with fine copper or gold. He 
entertained us in so modest a proud fashion as 
though he had been a prince of civil government, 
holding his countenance without laughter or any 
such ill-behavior. He caused his mat to be spread 
on the ground, where he sat down with a great 
majesty, taking a pipe of tobacco, the remainder of 
his company standing about him. After he had 
rested a while, he rose and made signs to us to come 
to his town. He set oflf first, and all the others of 
his people and ourselves followed him up a steep 
hill, where his palace was. We passed through the 
woods by fine paths, having most pleasant springs 
which issued from the mountains. We also went 

*A name by which the chiefs of tribes in Virginia and its 
neighborhood were designated. 
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through the goodliest corn-fields that ever were seen 
in any country. When we came to Rappahanna 
town, he entertained us in good humanity." 

On the 8th day of May they went farther up the 
river. They went on shore in the country belonging 
to the tribe of the Apamatica, where they were met 
by a large body of Indians armed " with bows and 
arrows in a most warlike manner, with the swords 
at their backs beset with sharp stones and pieces of 
iron, able to cleave a man in sunder." But, on mak- 
ing signs of peace, they were suffered to land without 
molestation. On the 13th day of May, they pitched 
upon the place of their settlement, which was a 
peninsula on the north side of James River, about 
forty miles from the mouth, to which they gave the 
name of Jamestown. The shore was so bold that 
their ship could lie in six fathoms of water, and be 
moored to the trees on the land.* 

From this date the history of the United States 
of America begins, after a lapse of one hundred and 
ten years from the discovery of the continent by 
Sebastian Cabot, and twenty-two years after the first 
attempt to colonize it by Sir Walter Raleigh. Who 
can look back and compare the past with the present 
without reflections of the most serious and interest- 
ing cast ? In this little handful of men, occupying a 

* This slight sketch of their proceedings, after their arrival 
in James River, and before they settled in Jamestown, is taken 
from a Narrative in Purchas (Vol. IV. p. 1685), written by 
George Percy, the brother of the Earl of Northumberland, one 
of the early settlers, and as distinguished for high character 
as for high birth. He succeeded Captain Smith as governor. 
His Narrative is comprised in six folio pages, and is very in- 
teresting. 
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Strip of land in the southeastern corner of Virginia, 
surrounded by pathless woods and savage men, we 
behold the " seminal principle " of a mighty people, 
destined to subdue the vast continent to the mild 
sway of civilization, letters, and Christianity, and to 
connect two oceans by a living and unbroken chain. 
Owing their political existence to the charter of a 
tyrant, which deprived them of some of the most 
valuable privileges of Englishmen, the colonists laid 
the foundations of a state, in which the sternest and 
fiercest spirit of liberty was to be developed, and 
which was destined to break out, in little more than 
a century and a-half, in deadly opposition to that 
mother-country to whose ample robe they had so 
long clung for support ; not so much to obtain redress 
for actual oppressions, as in denial of the right to 
oppress, and in defence of those principles of truth, 
freedom, political equality, and natural justice, which 
descended to them with their Saxon blood and Saxon 
speech. The tree of liberty was first planted in the 
soil of America by despotic hands. The results 
which followed the settlement of this country were 
such as the most sagacious wisdom could not have 
foreseen, nor the most visionary enthusiasm have 
hoped for. History, no less than revelation, teaches 
us our dependence upon a higher Power, whose wise 
and good plans we can as little comprehend as op- 
pose, who is ever bringing real good out of seeming 
evil, and who, in the discipline with which he tries 
both men and nations, is ever making misfortune, 
discouragement, and struggle, the elements of un- 
bounded growth, progress, and prosperity. 



CHAPTER IV 

Early Struggles of the Colony. — Active Exertions of Captain 
Smith in Providing Food and in Suppressing Insubordina- 
tion. 

Before going further it will be proper to give the 
reader a short account of the original inhabitants of 
the soil, as their history becomes almost immediately 
blended with that of the colony. At the time of the 
first settlement by the Europeans, it has been esti- 
mated that there were not more than twenty thou- 
sand Indians within the limits of the State of Vir- 
ginia. Within a circuit of sixty miles from James- 
town, Captain Smith states that there were about 
five thousand souls, and of these scarce fifteen hun- 
dred were warriors. The whole territory between 
the mountains and the sea was occupied by more 
than forty tribes, thirty of whom were united in a 
confederacy under Powhatan, whose dominions, 
hereditary and acquired by conquest, comprised the 
whole country between the rivers James and Poto- 
mac, and extended into the interior as far as the falls 
of the principal rivers. 

Campbell, in his " History of Virginia,'* states the 
number of Powhatan's subjects to have been eight 
thousand. Powhatan was a remarkable man — a sort 
of savage Napoleon, who, by the force of his charac- 
ter and the superiority of his talents, had raised him- 
self from the rank of a petty chieftain to something 
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of imperial dignity and power. He had two places 
of abode, one called Powhatan, where Richmond 
now stands, and the other at Werowocomoco, on the 
north side of York River, within the present county 
of Gloucester. He lived in something of barbaric 
state and splendor. He had a guard of forty war- 
riors in constant attendance, and four sentinels kept 
watch during the night around his dwelling. His 
power was absolute over his people, by whom he was 
looked up to with something of religious veneration. 
His feelings towards the whites were those of im- 
placable enmity, and his energy and abilities made 
him a formidable foe to the infant colony. 

Besides the large confederacy of which Powhatan 
was the chief, there were two others, with which that 
was often at war. One of these, called the Manna- 
hoacs, consisted of eight tribes, and occupied the 
country between the Rappahannoc and York rivers ; 
the other, consisting of five tribes, was called the 
Monacans, and was settled between York and James 
rivers, above the Falls. There were also, in addition 
to these, many scattered and independent tribes. 

Captain Smith describes at considerable length 
their manners and customs, dress, appearance, gov- 
ernment, and religion. They did not differ mate- 
rially in any of these respects from the northern 
tribes. They had the straight black hair, the tall, 
erect, and graceful forms, and the copper complex- 
ion. Their characters displayed the same virtues 
and vices which those who are in any degree familiar 
with the early history of our country recognize as 
peculiar to the Indian race. They were equally re- 
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moved from the romantic beau-ideal, which modem 
writers of fiction have painted, and the monstrous 
caricature, drawn by those, who, from interested 
motives, have represented them, as " all compact " 
of cruelty, treachery, indolence, and cowardice. 

As soon as the colony had landed, the box contain- 
ing their orders was opened ; and it was found that 
Edward M. Wingfield, Bartholomew Grosnold, John 
Smith, Christopher Newport, John Ratcliflfe, John 
Martin, and George Kendall were appointed a coun- 
cil. They were to choose a President from among 
their own number, who was to hold his office a year, 
with the privilege of having two votes. The council 
made choice of Mr. Wingfield as President. 

It is curious that almost the first act of the council 
should have been one of disobedience to their supe- 
rior power; for, though Captain Smith had been 
expressly named one of the council, they excluded 
him, and gave their reasons for so doing in a speech, 
made probably by the President, to the whole colony. 
However dissatisfied they might have been, the time 
was too precious to be spent in brawls and wran- 
gling. All hands set themselves diligently to work. 
The council planned a fort, others cut down trees to 
clear a place to pitch their tents, while others were 
employed in making nets and preparing spots for 
gardens. The " overweening jealousy " of the Presi- 
dent would not permit any military exercises or any 
fortifications to be erected, except a barrier of the 
boughs of trees in the shape of a half-moon. Soon 
after, an expedition was sent to discover the head 
of James River, consisting of twenty men, under the 
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command of Newport and Smith, whose noble 
nature did not suffer him for a moment to abate any- 
thing of his zeal for the good of the colony under the 
influence of personal pique or disappointment. They 
passed by several habitations, and on the sixth day 
arrived at the Falls, and, erecting a cross, took pos- 
session of the country in the name of King James. 
Here they visited Powhatan, whose town consisted 
of but twelve houses, pleasantly situated on a hill. 
He received them with seeming kindness, and grate- 
fully accepted a hatchet which Captain Newport pre- 
sented to him. Their further progress up the river 
was obstructed by the Rapids or Falls. They were 
kindly and hospitably treated by the natives whom 
they encountered in their excursion. 

On their return, they found that the colony had 
in their absence suffered from the carelessness of the 
President in leaving them without military defences ; 
for the Indians had attacked them, wounded seven- 
teen men, and killed one boy. The writer of the 
narrative contained in Smith's History says, that 
had not a cross-bar shot from the ship struck off a 
bough from a tree in the midst of the Indians and 
caused them to retire in affright, the colonists would 
have been entirely cut off, they being securely at 
work and unarmed. The President, made wiser by 
experience, ordered the fort to be palisaded, the ord- 
nance to be mounted, and the men to be armed and 
exercised. They were frequently attacked by the 
savages, whose numbers and activity generally gave 
them the advantage, notwithstanding the superiority 
of the whites in arms. 
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At the end of six weeks, Captain Newport, who 
had been engaged merely to transport the colony, 
made preparations for returning to England. The 
enemies of Captain Smith pretended, out of compas- 
sion for him, a desire to refer him to the council in 
England to be reprimanded by them, rather than 
expose him to the publicity of a legal trial, which 
might injure his reputation and endanger his life. 
But he was not a man to be bullied or cajoled. He 
was strong, not only in the consciousness of inno- 
cence, but in the affections and respect of a large ma- 
jority of the colonists. He loudly demanded a trial, 
the result of which was highly honorable to him. 
The arts of his enemies were revealed, and those who 
had been suborned to accuse him betrayed their em- 
ployers. He was acquitted by acclamation, and the 
President was condemned to pay a fine of two hun- 
dred pounds, which Smith generously added to the 
public funds of the colony. Many other difficulties 
had arisen which were amicably adjusted by the 
" good doctrine and exhortation " of Mr. Hunt, who 
seems to have richly deserved the blessing promised 
to the peace-makers, and, by his influence. Captain 
Smith was admitted a member of the council. On 
the next Sunday, they all partook of the communion, 
as a bond of Christian harmony and a pledge that 
their recent reconciliation was sincere. On the fol- 
lowing day, the Indians in the neighborhood volun- 
tarily sued for peace. Captain Newport sailed for 
England, on the 15th of June, leaving one hundred 
and four persons behind, and promising to return 
again in twenty weeks with fresh supplies. 

A. B^ VOL. II. — 4 
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The colony, owing to gross mismanagement and 
improvidence in the council in England, were very 
inadequately furnished with provisions. While the 
ships remained, they did not suffer from want, as 
they could always, either for " love or money," ob- 
tain a portion of the sailors' stores, of which they 
had great abundance. But this resource was cut off 
by the departure of the squadron, and they were re- 
duced to a daily allowance of a half-pint of barley 
and the same quantity of wheat, both of the worst 
quality, and, from their long remaining in the ship's 
hold, alive with insects. Their historian relates, with 
melancholy mirth, that " had they been as free from 
all sins as gluttony and drunkenness, they might 
have been canonized as saints ; " for this wretched 
fare, with some sturgeon and shell-fish from the 
river, was all they had to subsist upon till the month 
of September. Disease and death made frightful 
havoc among them; for, besides their scanty and 
unhealthy food, their constitutions were weakened 
by extreme toil in the heat of the summer, by imper- 
fect shelter, and by the sudden change from the hab- 
its and comforts of civilized life to the stress of con- 
stant labor and exposure. Before September, fifty 
of their number had died, including Captain Grosnold, 
the first projector of the expedition. 

The President, Wingfield, by embezzling the pub- 
lic stores and converting them to his own use, had 
escaped the general famine and sickness,* but had 

* This charge seems hardly credible ; but it is positively 
asserted by Smith, whose honesty and integrity are beyond 
suspicion, and, moreover, what he says is not contradicted by 
any writer, to my knowledge. 
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thereby much increased the dislike which had always 
been felt towards him. In the beginning of the 
autumn he laid a plan to escape to England in the 
colony's barque, which treacherous conduct (to bor- 
row the language of the historian) " so moved our 
dead spirits, that we deposed him.'' Captain John 
Ratcliflfe was elected in his place. Kendall, who was 
concerned with him in the plot, was expelled from 
the council, so that it was now reduced to three mem- 
bers, the President, Martin, and Smith. After the 
discovery of this conspiracy, the sufferings of the 
colonists reached their extreme extent. Their pro- 
visions were consumed, no prospect of relief ap- 
peared, and they were in hourly expectation of an 
attack from the Indians, to whom they could have 
offered no effectual resistance, in their present enfee- 
bled condition. But they, so far from doing them 
any violence, supplied them liberally with provisions 
— a treatment so welcome and unexpected that the 
grateful piety of Smith ascribes it to a special inter- 
position of divine Providence.* 

*The writer in Smith's History acquits the council in Eng- 
land of all blame in respect to their scanty provisions, and 
sums up the causes which led to their clifficulties in the follow- 
ing terms: 

" And now where some affirmed it was ill done of the council 
to send forth men so badly provided, this incontradictable rea- 
son will show them plainly they are too ill-advised to nourish 
such ill-conceits; first, the fault of our going was our own; 
what could be thought fitting or necessary we had, but what 
we should find or want, or where we should be, we were all 
ignorant; and, supposing to make our passage in two months 
with victuals to live and the advantage of the spring to work, 
we .were at sea five months, which we both spent our victual 
in passing and lost the opportunity of the time and season to 
plant, by the unskilful presumption of our ignorant transporters, 
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Smith's eminent abilities and high character, it 
was evident from the beginning, would sooner or 
later give him the first place in the colony, whatever 
might be his nominal rank. In times of peril and 
adversity, men, by a kind of unerring instinct, dis- 
cover who is the ruling spirit and put the helm into 
his hands as the only pilot that can weather the 
storm. Such times had now come upon the infant 
settlement, and they turned their eyes upon Smith, 
as the only man who could rescue them from the 
difficulties in which they were involved. The new 
President and Martin were neither able nor popular, 
and the official rank of the former was but dust in 
the balance when weighed against Smith's native 
superiority. From this time the chief management 
of affairs devolved upon him. 

He entered upon his duties with characteristic 
ardor and energy. He set about the building of 
Jamestown, and, by kind words and encouraging 
promises, and, more than all, by his own example, 
taking upon himself the most laborious and fatiguing 
duties, he pushed on the work with so much dili- 
gence that he had in a short time provided most of 
them with lodgings, neglecting any for himself. 

that understood not at all what they undertook. Such actions 
have ever since the world's beginning been subject to such 
accidents, and everything of worth is found full of difficulties, 
but nothing so difficult as to establish a commonwealth so far 
remote from men and means, and where men*s minds are so 
untoward as neither to do well themselves nor suffer others." 
Stith, on the other hand, an accurate and painstaking writer, 
accuses the council and especially Sir Thomas Smith, their 
treasurer, of want of care and thoughtfulness, and says that 
the same mismanagement and carelessness marked the whole 
of that gentleman's administration of the affairs of the colony. 
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Their stock of provisions being well nigh exhausted, 
he resolved to make search for a fresh supply. His 
ignorance of the language of the natives, and his 
want of men and equipments, were great impedi- 
ments to the expedition, but no discouragement to 
his adventurous spirit. Attended by only five or six 
men, he went down the river in a boat, to Kecough- 
tan, where Hampton now stands. The natives, who 
were aware of their condition, treated them with con- 
tempt as poor, starved creatures, and, when invited 
to traffic, would scoffingly give them a handful of 
com or a piece of bread in exchange for their swords, 
muskets, and clothing. 

Finding that kind looks and courteous treatment 
produced only insult and contumely. Smith felt him- 
self constrained by necessity to adopt a different 
course, though he frankly acknowledges that he 
therebv exceeded the terms of his commission. He 
discharged his muskets among them and ran his 
boat ashore, the affrighted Indians betaking them- 
selves to the vshelter of the woods. Marching to their 
houses he found them abounding with com ; but he 
would not permit his men to touch it, expecting that 
the Indians would return in large numbers to attack 
him, in which expectation he was not disappointed. 
Sixty or seventy of them soon appeared, some 
painted black, some red, some white, and some party- 
colored, in a square column, singing and dancing, 
with their Okee borne before them. This was an 
idol made of skins, stuffed with moss, painted, and 
ornamented with copper chains. They were armed 
with clubs, shields, bows, and arrows, and boldly 
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advanced upon the English, who received them with 
a volley of musketry, which brought many of them 
to the ground, and with them their idol. The rest 
fled in dismay to the woods. They sent a priest with 
a proposition to make peace and restore their idol. 
Smith told them that if six of them would come un- 
armed and load his boat with corn, he would not only 
return them their idol, but give them beads, copper, 
and hatchets besides, and be their friend. These 
terms were accepted and the stipulations performed. 
They brought ample supplies, not only of corn, but of 
turkeys, venison, and wild fowl, and continued, until 
the English departed, singing and dancing in token 
of friendship. 

The success of this expedition induced Captain 
Smith to repeat his excursions, both by land and by 
water, in the course of one of which he discovered 
the people of the Chickahominy, who lived upon the 
banks of the river of that name. The provisions, 
however, which he so carefully and toilsomely pro- 
vided the colonists improvidently wasted. When- 
ever Smith was out of sight, owing to the President's 
imbecility and Martin's ill-health, everything was in 
tumultuous confusion, like a school in the absence of 
its teacher. Wingfield and Kendall, who were 
smarting under their recent disgrace, took advantage 
of one of these seasons of insubordination to conspire 
with some disorderly malcontents, to escape to Eng- 
land in the barque, which by Smith's direction had 
been fitted up for a trading voyage to be undertaken 
the next year. Smith's unexpected return nipped 
their project in the bud, which was not done, how- 
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ever, without recourse to arms, and in the action 
Captain Kendall was slain. Soon afterwards the 
President and Captain Archer intended to abandon 
the country, which purpose was also frustrated by- 
Smith, a circumstance which puts in the strongest 
light his power and influence. We are told " that 
the Spaniard never more greedily desired gold than 
he victuals, nor his soldiers more to abandon the 
country than he to keep them." Having fotmd 
plenty of corn in the neighborhood of the Chicka- 
hominy River, he made an excursion there, where he 
found hundreds of Indians awaiting his approach 
with loaded baskets in their hands. At the approach 
of winter, too, the rivers were covered with swans, 
geese, and ducks, which, with corn, beans, and pump- 
kins supplied by the Indians, furnished their tables 
amply and luxuriously. This abundance of good 
cheer had its natural effect in producing good-humor 
and curing home-sickness, " none of our Tuftaflfety 
humorists '* (to borrow a curious expression of the 
historian) desiring to return to England. A crav- 
ing stomach has in all ages been the fruitful source 
of discontent and mutiny; and Captain Smith 
showed his knowledge of human nature in taking so 
much pains to address it with the only arguments 
whose force it is capable of acknowledging. 



CHAPTER V 

Captain Smith's Captivity among the Indians. — His Life is 
saved by Pocahontas. — His Return to Jamestown. 

Captain Smith's gleams of prosperity and re- 
pose were, like the " uncertain glories of an April 
day," broken by constant interruptions of clouds and 
misfortune. He was murmured against by some 
cross-grained spirits, and even rebuked by the coun- 
cil, for his dilatoriness in not penetrating to the 
source of the Chickahominy River, a charge, one 
would think, the most unreasonable that could be 
brought against such a man. Stung by these un- 
merited complaints, he immediately set out upon a 
new expedition. He proceeded as far as his barge 
could float, reaching that point with great labor, and 
having been obliged to cut a way through the trees 
which had fallen into the river. Having left the 
barge securely moored, with strict orders to his men 
not to leave it till his return, and taking with him two 
Englishmen and two Indians as guides, he went 
higher up in a canoe. This he left in charge of the 
Englishmen and went up twenty miles further to the 
meadows at the head of the river, where he occupied 
himself in shooting game. The disorderly and ill- 
disciplined crew whom he had left in charge of the 
barge had disobeyed his injunctions and gone strag- 
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gling into the woods. They were suddenly attacked 
by a party of three hundred bowmen commanded 
by Opechancanough, King of Pamunkey and brother 
to Powhatan, and one of their number, George Cas- 
sen by name, was taken prisoner. The remainder, 
with great difficulty, regained their barge. The In- 
dians extorted from their prisoner information of 
the place where Captain Smith was, and then put 
him to death in the most barbarous manner. In 
their pursuit of Captain Smith, they came upon the 
two men, by name Robinson and Emry, who had 
been left with the canoe and who were sleeping by a 
fire, and discharged their arrows at them with fatal 
effect. Having discovered Smith, they woimded 
him in the thigh with an arrow. Finding himself 
beset by numbers, he bound one of his Indian guides 
to his left arm with his garters as a buckler, and de- 
fended himself so skilfully with his gun that he 
killed three and wounded many others. His enemies 
retreating out of gunshot, he attempted to reach his 
canoe, but paying more heed to his foes than to his 
own footsteps, he sunk, with his guide, up to the 
middle in a treacherous morass. Helpless as he was, 
his bravery had inspired such terror that they dared 
not approach him, until, being almost dead with cold, 
he threw awav his arms and surrendered himself. 
They drew him out, and led him to the fire, by which 
his slain companions had been sleeping, and dili- 
gently chafed his benumbed limbs. 

Though in expectation of an immediate and cruel 
death, his presence of mind did not forsake him, and 
his inexhaustible resources were not found wanting 
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in that trying hour when he was an unarmed captive 
in the hands of merciless savages. Without asking 
for his Hfe, which would only have lowered the re- 
spect with w^hich his bravery had inspired them, he 
demanded to speak with their chief. When he was 
presented to him, he showed to him a pocket compass 
which he happened to have with him. The tremu- 
lous vibrations of the needle, which they could see, 
but not touch, on account of the glass, amused and 
surprised the Indians; and when Captain Smith, 
partly by language, he having acquired some knowl- 
edge of their tongue, and partly by signs, proceeded 
to explain to them the nature and properties of this 
wonderful instrument, and the discoveries to which 
it had led, and also described to them the courses of 
the heavenly bodies, the spherical shape of the earth, 
the alternations of day and night, the extent of the 
continents, oceans, and seas, the variety of nations 
and their relative position, which made some of them 
antipodes to others, they were filled with wonder 
and amazement.* 

Notwithstanding this, within an hour they tied 
him to a tree and prepared to shoot him with their 
arrows. But when the chief held up the compass, 
they threw down their arms, and led him in a sort 

*The above is the account contained in Smith's History, 
and, of course, came originally from Smith himself. It is 
impossible to believe that the ignorant Indians could have com- 
prehended such abstruse matters. They probably regarded the 
compass as the Englishman's god, a " great medicine," like the 
wig of the officer, which came off when grasped by his swarthy 
foe, and cheated him of a scalp to his inexpressible amazement. 
A wig and a mariner's compass would be equally mysterious, 
and entitled to equal reverence, in the eyes of these untutored 
children of nature. " Omne ignotum pro magniUco" 
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of triumphal procession, to Orapax, a village situated 
a few miles northeast of where Richmond now 
stands. They marched in single file, their chief 
being in the midst, with the English swords and mus- 
kets borne before him. After him came Captain 
Smith, held by three stout men, and on each side six 
archers. When they arrived at the village, the 
women and children flocked round to behold their 
pale-faced captive. The warriors who conducted 
him, after some military manoeuvres, placing Smith 
and their chief in the midst, performed a war-dance 
around them with frightful yells and strange con- 
tortions of their limbs and features. After this 
dance had been thrice performed, they conducted 
him to a " long house,'' where he was guarded by 
forty men. He was served so liberally with pro- 
visions that he supposed their intention was to fatten 
and eat him, a reflection which did not at all tend to 
sharpen his appetite. 

At this time one of those little incidents occurred 
which show that even barbarous manners, fierce hos- 
tility, and familiarity with scenes of bloodshed and 
cruelty, cannot turn the heart wholly into stone or 
quench the natural instinct of compassion. An In- 
dian to whom Smith, upon his first arrival in Vir- 
ginia, had given some beads and trinkets, brought 
him a garment of furs, which was a most acceptable 
present, as he was well-nigh perishing with the cold,, 
which in that year (1607) was very great both in 
Europe and America. The name of this grateful 
and benevolent savage was Maocassater. I take 
pleasure in recording it, as well as the anecdote. 
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which has made it so deserving of being preserved, 
and is so deHghtfuI an exception to the acts of 
cruelty, treachery, and oppression, that generally 
mark the conduct of both whites and Indians to- 
wards each other. 

Two days after this, he was attacked, and, but 
for his guard, would have been killed by an old 
Indian, whose son was lying at the point of death. 
Whether this was a natural sickness, which the 
father supposed was occasioned by the sorceries of 
Smith, and was therefore provoked to seek revenge, 
or whether he had been wounded by Smith before his 
capture, we do not learn ; probably the latter. They 
brought him to the dying man's side, in the hope that 
he might recover him. Smith told them that he had 
a medicine at Jamestown which would restore him. 
But they would not permit him to go after it. 

The Indians were making great preparations to 
attack Jamestown, and desired to secure Smith's aid 
and cooperation. They promised him, in return for 
his services, not only life and liberty, but as much 
land and as many women as he could wish. He en- 
deavored to dissuade them from their attempt, and 
pointed out the formidable dangers to which they 
would be exposed from the springing of mines, the 
cannon, and warlike engines ; to which they listened 
with alarmed attention. In order that his statements 
might be confirmed, he proposed to send messengers 
to the colony, to which they assented. He wrote a 
note, in which he informed his countrymen of the 
plans projected against them, desired them to send 
him certain enumerated articles, and to g^ve the mes- 
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sengers a wholesome fright, at the same time inform- 
ing these last of all that would happen to them. 
These men started off in a season of extreme cold 
and arrived at Jamestown. Seeing men come out to 
meet them, as Smith had told them would be the 
case, they fled in dismay, leaving their note behind 
them. Coming again in the evening, they found the 
articles mentioned in the note, in the very spot where 
Smith told them to look for them. They returned in 
three days and related their adventures to the great 
amazement of all, who supposed that " he could 
either divine, or the paper speak." 

This incident, wJiich confirmed their suspicion of 
Smith's supernatural powers, induced them to lay 
aside all thoughts of attacking Jamestown. They 
then carried him about in triumph through the cotm- 
try, showing him to the various tribes which dwelt 
on the Rappahannoc and the Potomac rivers, and 
finally brought him to Pamunkey, the residence of 
Opechancanough, which was situated near the fork 
of York River. Here they performed a strange cere- 
mony, the object of which was, as they told him, to 
ascertain whether his intentions towards them were 
friendly or not. The following was the order of per- 
formances : Early in the morning, a great fire was 
made in a long house, and a mat spread on each side, 
on one of which he was seated, and then his guard 
retired. " Presently came skipping in a g^eat, g^rim 
fellow, all painted over with coal, mingled with oil, 
and many snakes' and weasels' skins stuffed with 
moss, and all their tails tied together, so as they met 
on the crown of his head in a tassel ; and roimd about 
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the tassel was a coronet of feathers, the skins hang- 
ing round about his head, back, and shoulders, and 
in a manner covered his face ; with a hellish voice and 
a rattle in his hand." This personage, who was a 
priest, commenced his invocation by a variety of 
wild gestures and grimaces, and concluded by sur- 
rounding the fire with a circle of meal. This being 
done, " three more such like devils came rushing in 
with the like antique tricks," whose bodies were 
painted half-black and half-red, and their faces 
daubed with red and white streaks to resemble mus- 
tachios. These three danced about for some time, 
" and then came in three more as ugly as the rest," 
with their eyes painted red and with white streaks 
upon their black faces. Finally, they all seated them- 
selves opposite to the prisoner, three on the right 
hand of the priest and three on his left. They then 
began a song, accompanying it with their rattles ; and 
when this was done, the chief priest laid down five 
grains of corn, and after a short oration, attended 
with violent muscular exertion, laid down three 
more. After that, they began their song again, and 
then another oration, laying down as many grains of 
corn as before, till they had twice encircled the fire. 
Then, continuing the incantation, they laid sticks be- 
tween the divisions of the corn. The whole day was 
spent in these ceremonies, during which time neither 
Smith nor the performers tasted food, but at night 
they feasted abundantly on the best provisions they 
had. These rites were continued for three successive 
days. They told him that the circle of meal signified 
their own country, the circles of com the bounds of 
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the sea, and the sticks his country. They imagined 
the world to be flat and round like a trencher, and 
themselves to be placed in the middle of it. 

They afterwards showed him a bag of gunpowder, 
which they had taken from him or his companions, 
and which they carefully preserved till the next 
Spring to plant, as they did their com, supposing it 
to be a grain. He was afterwards invited by Opit- 
chapan, the second brother of Powhatan, to his 
house, and sumptuously entertained ; but here, as on 
all other occasions, none of the Indians would eat 
with him, though they would partake of the portions 
which he left unconsumed. 

At last they brought him to Werowocomoco, the 
residence of Powhatan, which was situated on the 
north side of York River, in Gloucester Cotmty, 
about twenty-five miles below the fork of the river. 
It was at that time Powhatan's principal place of 
residence, though afterwards, not being pleased with 
its proximity to the English, he removed to Orapax. 
Upon Smith's arrival in the village, he was detained, 
until the Indian emperor and his court could make 
suitable preparations to receive their captive in 
proper state. In the meanwhile more than two hun- 
dred of his " grim courtiers " came to gaze at him, 
as if he had been a monster. Powhatan, who was 
at that time about sixty years old, is described as 
having been, in outward appearance, " every inch a 
king." His figure was noble, his stature majestic, 
and his countenance full of the severity and haughti- 
ness of a ruler, whose will was supreme and whose 
nod was law. He received Captain Smith with im- 
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posing, though rude, ceremony. He was seated on a 
kind of throne, elevated above the floor of a large 
hut, in the midst of which was a fire. He was 
clothed with a robe of raccoon skins. Two young 
women, his daughters, sat one on his right and the 
other on his left ; and on each side of the hut there 
were two rows of men in front, and the same number 
of women behind. These all had their heads and 
shoulders painted red. Many had their hair orna- 
mented with the white down of birds. Some had 
strings of white beads around their necks, and all 
had more or less of ornament. When Smith was 
brought home, they all set up a great shout. 

Soon after his entrance, a female of rank was 
directed to bring him water to wash his hands, and 
another brought a bunch of feathers instead of a 
towel to dry them with. They then feasted him in 
the best manner they could, and held a long and 
solemn consultation to determine his fate. The de- 
cision was against him. Two large stones were 
brought in and placed before Powhatan, and Smith 
was dragged up to them and his head was placed 
upon them, that his brains might be beaten out with 
clubs. The fatal weapons were already raised, and 
the stern executioners looked for the signal, which 
should bid them descend upon the victim's defence- 
less head. But the protecting shield of divine Provi- 
dence was over him, and the arm of violence was 
arrested. Pocahontas, the King's favorite daughter, 
— at that time a child of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, — finding that her piteous entreaties to save the 
life of Smith were unavailing, rushed forward, 
clasped his head in her arms, and laid her own upon 
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it, determined either to save his life or share his fate. 
Her generous and heroic conduct touched her 
father's iron heart, and the life of the captive was 
spared, to be employed in making hatchets for him- 
self, and bells and beads for his daughter. 

The account of this beautiful and most touching 
scene, familiar as it is to every one, can hardly be 
read with unmoistened eyes. The incident is so 
dramatic and startling that it seems to preserve the 
freshness of novelty amidst a thousand repetitions. 
We could almost as reasonably expect an angel to 
have come down from heaven and rescued the cap- 
tive as that his deliverer should have sprung from the 
bosom of Powhatan's family. The universal sympa- 
thies of mankind and the best feelings of the human 
heart have redeemed this scene from the obscurity 
which, in the progress of time, gathers over all but 
the most important events. It has pointed a thou- 
sand morals and adorned a thousand tales. 
Innumerable bosoms have throbbed and are 
yet to throb with generous admiration for this 
daughter of a people whom we have been too ready 
to underrate. Had we known nothing of her but 
what is related of her in this incident, she would 
deserv^e the eternal gratitude of the inhabitants of 
this country ; for the fate of the colony may be said 
to have hung upon the arms of Smith's execution- 
ers. He was its life and soul, and, without the 
magic influence of his personal qualities, it would 
have abandoned in despair the project of perma- 
nently settling the country and sailed to England by 
the first opportunity. 

A. B., VOL. n.— 5 
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The generosity of Powhatan was not content with 
merely sparing his prisoner's life. He detained him 
but two days longer. At the end of that time, he 
conducted him to a large house in the woods, and 
there left him alone upon a mat by the fire. In a 
short time, from behind another mat that divided 
the house, " was made the most doleful noise he ever 
heard ; then Powhatan, more like a devil than a man, 
with some two hundred more, as black as himself,'' 
came in and told him that they were now friends, and 
that he should return to Jamestown ; and that, if he 
would send him two pieces of cannon and a grind- 
stone, he would give him the country of Capahowsic, 
and esteem him as his own son. He was faithful to 
his word, and despatched him immediately, with 
twelve guides. That night they quartered in the 
woods ; and during the whole journey Captain Smith 
expected every moment to be put to death, notwith- 
standing Powhatan's fair words. But, as the narra- 
tive of his adventures has it, " Almighty God, by his 
divine Providence, had mollified the hearts of those 
stern barbarians with compassion." Smith reached 
Jamestown in safety, after an absence of seven 
weeks, and treated his savage guides with great hos- 
pitality and kindness. He showed them two demi- 
culverins and a millstone, which they proposed to 
carry to Powhatan, but found them too heavy. He 
ordered the culverins to be loaded with stones and 
discharged among the boughs of a tree covered with 
icicles, in order to magnify to them the effects of 
these formidable engines. When they heard the re- 
port, and saw the ice and the branches come rattling 
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down, they were greatly terrified. A few trinkets 
restored their confidence, and they were dismissed 
with a variety of presents for Powhatan and his 
family. 

The generous conduct of Powhatan, in restoring 
a prisoner who had given such manifest proofs of 
courage and prowess, is worthy of the highest ad- 
miration. There is hardly anything in history that 
can afford a parallel to it. He was stimulated to take 
the prisoner's life, not only by revenge, a passion 
strongest in savage breasts, but by policy and that 
regard to his own interests which Christian and 
civilized monarchs are justified in observing. He 
seems to have acted from some religious feeling, re- 
garding Smith either as a supernatural being or as 
under the special protection of a higher power. How 
far this may have actuated him, or how far he may 
have been influenced by affection for his daughter, 
it is impossible to say ; but, supposing both to have 
operated, we only elevate his conduct by elevating 
his motives. He must have been a noble being, in- 
deed, in whom religion or domestic affection could 
overcome the strong impulses of passion, revenge, 
and interest. 



CHAPTER VI 

Arrival of Newport from England. — His Visit to Powhatan. 

His Return. 

Smithes absence from Jamestown seems to have 
been always attended with evil consequences to the 
colony. The moment his back was turned, the un- 
ruly spirits, whom he alone could curb, broke out 
into disaffection and mutiny. He found " all in 
combustion " on his return. The colony was split 
into two factions, the stronger of which was prepar- 
ing to quit the country in the barque. Captain 
Smith, at the hazard of his life, defeated this project, 
bringing his cannon to bear upon the barque, and 
threatening to sink her if they did not stay. In re- 
venge for this, a conspiracy was formed by several, 
and among them the President, to put him to death, 
for the lives of Robinson and Emry, whom they said, 
he had led to their death, and he was consequently 
guilty of their murder. Such cobweb meshes as 
these could not hold a man like Smith ; for " he 
quickly took such order with such lawyers, that he 
laid them by the heels, till he sent some of them pris- 
oners to England." His relation of the plenty he had 
witnessed in the Indian territory, and of the power 
and liberality of Powhatan, cheered their drooping 
spirits, which were revived and sustained by the 

kindness of Pocahontas ; whose deliverance of Smith 
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was not a transient impulse, but consistent with her 
whole character, and who, with her attendants, every 
four or five days brought them abundance of pro- 
visions, thereby saving the lives of many that must 
otherwise have perished with hunger. The savages 
also came in great numbers, bringing presents con- 
tinually to Captain Smith, and offering commodities 
for sale at the prices which he himself set. His in- 
fluence over them was unbounded, and they were 
ready, at his nod, to do anything he required. They 
knew that he worshipped one supreme Grod, the 
Creator and Preserver of all things, whom they 
would call, in conversation, the God of Captain 
Smith. 

This high opinion was much confirmed by the 
arrival of Captain Newport, at the time at which 
Smith had predicted to them it would happen, being 
in the latter part of the year 1607. Two ships had 
sailed from England, one commanded by Newport, 
and the other by Captain Nelson, the latter of which 
was dismasted on the coast of America and blown 
off to the West Indies. Newport brought with him 
a reinforcement of men and provisions, and all things 
necessar)^ His arrival was a source of great joy to 
the colonists, but was in the end productive of some 
embarrassments. The President and council (Rat- 
cHffe and Martin, Smith himself being the third), 
who had been always jealous of Smith's influence 
over the natives, endeavored to raise their credit and 
authority over them higher than his by giving them 
four times as much for their goods as he had ap- 
pointed. To gratify the mariners, also, they gave 
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them liberty to trade as much as they pleased; and 
the consequence was, in a short time, that the market 
was so glutted that a pound of copper could not pro- 
cure what was formerly obtained for an ounce, the 
laws of political economy operating before the 
science was heard of. Their trade was also injured 
by Captain Newport, who lavished his presents with 
the profuseness of a true sailor. They served, how- 
ever, to impress Powhatan with a high idea of New- 
port's greatness, and made him very desirous of see- 
ing him. 

Accordingly the barque was prepared for a visit 
to Powhatan. Captain Newport was attended by 
Smith and Mr. Matthew Scrivener, a gentleman of 
sense and discretion, who had come over with New- 
port, and been admitted a member of the council, and 
by a guard of thirty or forty men. When they came 
to Werowocomoco, Newport began to entertain sus- 
picions of treachery. They were obliged to cross 
many creeks and streams on bridges loosely made of 
poles and bark, and so frail that he imagined them 
to be traps set by the Indians. But Smith assured 
him there was nothing to fear, and with twenty men, 
leaving the barque, undertook to go forward and ac- 
complish the journey alone. He went on, and was 
met by two or three hundred Indians, who conducted 
him and his companions into the town. He was re- 
ceived with shouts of welcome on all sides. Pow- 
hatan exerted himself to the utmost to set before him 
the most sumptuous and plentiful banquet he could 
provide. Four or five hundred men attended as a 
guard, and proclamation was made that no one 
should do any harm to the English on pain of death. 
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The next day Newport came on shore, and was 
likewise warmly and hospitably received. An Eng- 
lish boy, named Thomas Savage, was given by him 
to Powhatan, and he received in exchange an intelli- 
gent and faithful Indian, named Namontack. Three 
or four days they spent in feasting, dancing, and 
trading, during which time the old chief behaved 
with such dignity, discretion, and propriety, as im- 
pressed his English visitors with the highest opinion 
of his natural capacity. His shrewdness in driving 
a bargain was displayed in a manner which, but for 
Smith's superior tact, would have resulted in the 
great pecuniary loss of the English. 

He would not condescend to haggle and barter for 
specific articles, as his subjects did, and told Captain 
Newport that it was not agreeable to his greatness 
" to trade for trifles in this peddling manner,'* and 
that, as they were both great and powerful men, their 
mutual transactions ought to be conducted on a scale 
of proportionate magnitude. He proposed to him 
that Newport should lay down his commodities in a 
lump, and that he should select from them what he 
wanted, and give in return what he considered an 
equivalent. The proposal was interpreted to New- 
port by Smith, who, at the same time, told him that 
all these fine words meant merely that Powhatan in- 
tended to cheat him if he could, and warned him not 
to accept his terms. Newport, however, who was a 
vain, ostentatious man, expecting to dazzle the chief 
with his greatness, or charm him with his liberality, 
accepted them, in the hope of having any request he 
might make readily granted. The result proved that 
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Smith was right ; for Powhatan, in selecting the ar- 
ticles that he wished and giving others in return, 
valued his com at such a rate, that, as the writer of 
the narrative says, it might have been bought cheaper 
in old Spain, for they hardly received four bushels 
where they counted upon twenty hogsheads. 

Smith was much provoked at Newport's being so 
palpably overreached; but, dissembling his chagrin 
so as to avoid suspicion, he determined to obtain an 
equivalent advantage over the wily savage. He took 
out, as if accidentally, a variety of toys and gew- 
gaws, and contrived to let Powhatan observe some 
blue beads. His eyes sparkled with pleasure at the 
sight, and he eagerly desired to obtain them. Smith, 
however, was reluctant to part with them, they being, 
as he said, composed of a very rare substance, of the 
color of the skies, and fit to be worn only by the 
greatest kings in the world. Powhatan's ardor was 
inflamed by opposition, and he resolved to have the 
precious jewels at any price. A bargain was finally 
struck to the satisfaction of all parties, by which 
Smith exchanged a pound or two of blue beads for 
two or three hundred bushels of corn. A similar ne- 
gotiation was entered into with Opechancanough at 
Pamunkey. These blue beads were held in such esti- 
mation among the Indians that none but their princi- 
pal chiefs and the members of their families were 
allowed to wear them. 

They returned with their treasures to Jamestown, 
where, shortly after, a fire broke out, which burnt 
several of their houses (they being thatched with 
reeds, which rendered them very combustible), and 
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occasioned them a considerable loss in arms, bedding, 
wearing-apparel, and provision. Among the princi- 
pal sufferers, was their good clergyman, Mr. Hunt, 
who lost all he had, including his books, which must 
have been a severe affliction to a scholar in that lone 
wilderness. Yet, we are told, that no one ever heard 
him repine on account of his loss. Notwithstanding 
this misfortune, their remaining stock of oatmeal, 
meal, and corn would have been sufficient for their 
wants had not the ship loitered in the country four- 
teen weeks, when she might have sailed in fourteen 
days, and thereby greatly increased the number of 
mouths to be fed. They were also obliged, on the de- 
parture of the ship, to furnish to the crew abundant 
provisions without any equivalent, as they had 
neither money, goods, nor credit. All this was to be 
done cheerfully, that the report of it might induce 
others to come and gain " golden opinions " for them 
from the council at home. " Such," says Stith, 
" was their necessity and misfortune, to be under the 
lash of those vile commanders, and to buy their own 
provisions at fifteen times their value ; suffering them 
to feast at their charge, whilst they themselves were 
obliged to fast, and yet dare not repine, lest they 
should incur the charge of being factious and sedi- 
tious persons." Their stock of provisions was so 
contracted by these means and by their unlucky fire 
that they were reduced to great extremity. The loss 
of their houses exposed many, with very imperfect 
shelter, to the severity of a most bitter winter ; and 
not a few died before Spring, from the combined 
effects of cold and hunger. 
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The delay of Newport's ship was occasioned by 
one of those gold-fevers which break out so fre- 
quently among men, to the great prejudice of their 
reason and common sense. As it is well known, the 
most extravagant notions were entertained in Europe 
of the riches of the New World ; and it is not going 
too far to say that it was thought impossible to thrust 
a shovel into American soil without bringing up a 
lump of gold. As a proof that Virginia formed no 
exception to this general rule, among those who left 
England with Captains Newport and Nelson were 
two goldsmiths, two refiners, and one jeweller ; artifi- 
cers, one would think, in very little demand in a 
new colony, where most men would, like ^sop's 
cock, prefer a grain of barley to the most precious 
gem in the world.* 

♦There appears to have been a great want of judgment 
shown in the selection of the colonists. Of eighty-two persons, 
VI hose names are preserved, who first came over to Jamestown, 
forty-eight were designated gentlemen, four were carpenters, 
twelve were laborers, and the others boys and mechanics. Of 
seventy-four names of those who came out with Newport and 
Nelson (one hundred and twenty in all), thirty-two were gen- 
tlemen, twenty-three were laborers, six were tailors, and two 
apothecaries. These " gentlemen " were probably dissolute, 
broken-down adventurers, bankrupts in character as well as in 
fortune, needy and extravagant younger sons of good families, 
whom their friends were happy to be quit of on any terms; 
incapable alike of industry and subordination, indolent, muti- 
nous, and reckless. These are the men who so constantly tried 
the patience of Smith, a saving grace, which, as the reader may 
have perceived, he had not in great abundance; and who pro- 
voked him to write in the following terms: " Being for the 
most part of such tender education and small experience in 
martial accidents, because they found not English cities, nor 
such fair houses, nor at their own wishes any of their accus- 
tomed dainties, with feather beds and down pillows, taverns 
and ale-houses in every breathing-place, neither such plenty 
of gold and silver and dissolute liberty, as they expected, they 
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In a small rivulet near Jamestown was found a 
glittering, yellowish sand, (its lustre probably de- 
rived from particles of mica,) which their excitable 
imaginations immediately believed to be gold. This 
became the all-absorbing topic of thought and dis- 
course, and " there was no talk, no hope, no work, 
but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, load gold." 
The unskilful refiners, whom Newport had brought 
over with him, pronounced this shining sand to be 
very valuable ore, forgetting that " all that glitters 
is not gold." This, of course, carried the frenzy to 
its height, and, confirmed by the testimony of men 
of supposed skill and experience, every one indulged 
in the most magnificent visions of wealth and ag- 
grandizement. Nothing would content Newport, but 
the freighting of his ship with this worthless trash, 
to the great mortification and chagrin of Captain 
Smith, who was no believer in golden dreams, and 
foresaw the evil consequences of neglecting duties 
of the most important nature, to chase phantoms and 
bubbles. The writer of this portion of the History 
of the colony relates, " never did any thing more 
torment him than to see all necessary business neg- 
lected, to freight such a drunken ship with so much 

had little or no care of anything, but to pamper their bellies, 
to fly away with our pinnaces, or procure their means to return 
for England. For the country was to them a misery, a ruin, 
a death, a hell, and their reports here and their actions there 
were according." Another writer, describing the character of 
the colonists at the time of Smith's departure for England, 
observes, after enumerating a few useful mechanics, ** All the 
rest were poor gentlemen, tradesmen, serving-men, libertines, 
and such like, ten times more fit to spoil a commonwealth than 
either begin one, or help to maintain one." — Smith's " Vir- 
ginia," (Richmond Edition,) Vol. I. p. 241. 
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glided dirt." Wingfield and Captain Archer re- 
turned with Newport to England, which afforded to 
Smith a slight balm of consolation for his troubles 
and vexations. 

As soon as the Spring opened, Smith and Scriv- 
ener (who had been admitted a member of the coun- 
cil) set themselves diligently to work to rebuild 
Jamestown, to repair the church, store-house, and 
fortifications, and to cut down trees and plant corn 
for the ensuing season. While they were thus occu- 
pied, Captain Nelson arrived in the Phoenix, from 
the West Indies, where he had remained during the 
winter. He was received with great joy, as he had 
long been given up for lost. He brought an ample 
stock of provisions, enough to relieve the colony from 
all apprehensions of want for the next half-year. 
His generous and manly conduct endeared him to 
the settlers, and his presence seemed to diffuse a gen- 
eral activity and spirit of enterprise among them. 
Even the President was roused from his usual slug- 
gishness and imbecility; for, says the writer of this 
portion of the History, "to re-lade this ship with some 
good tidings, the President (not holding it stood 
with the dignity of his place to leave the fort) gave 
orders to Captain Smith to discover and search the 
commodities of the Monacans' country beyond the 
Falls.'* Sixty men were allotted to him for this ex- 
pedition, which he was prevented from undertaking 
by troubles near at hand. 

At Captain Newport's departure, Powhatan, who 
perceived the superiority of the English weapons 
over the rude ones of his own people, made him a 
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present of twenty turkeys, as a token of his regard, 
desiring him to send in return twenty swords, which 
request was inconsiderately granted. He afterwards 
made a similar present to Captain Smith, expecting 
a like return; but, finding himself disappointed, he 
ordered his people to hover round Jamestown, and 
take possession of the Englishmen's weapons, when- 
ever they had an opportunity, either by stratagem or 
by force. These orders were faithfully executed, and 
were productive of great annoyance and inconven- 
ience to the colonists. No notice was taken of their 
depredations for a time, because they had strict or- 
ders from England to keep on the best possible terms 
with Powhatan and his people. " This charitable 
humor prevailed till well it chanced they meddled 
with Captain Smith,'' who then took the matter into 
his own hands, and acted with such promptness and 
energy, punishing so severely the offenders whom he 
detected, that Powhatan found he was playing a los- 
ing game ; so " he sent his messengers and his dearest 
daughter Pocahontas with presents, to excuse him of 
the injuries done by some rash untoward captains, 
his subjects, desiring their liberties for this time, 
with the assurance of his love for ever." * Smith 
dismissed his prisoners, after giving them " what 
correction he saw fit," pretending to be thus merciful 
only for the sake of Pocahontas. His conduct was 
too resolute and spirited to meet the approbation of 
his colleagues in the council; though it had struck 
such terror into the Indians, and that too without 

* How consistent is tyranny ! Powhatan's disavowal of his 
express orders is worthy of King John or Louis the Elevetitlv. 
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any bloodshed, that they no longer molested the 
colonists, whereas before they " had sometimes peace 
and war twice in a day, and very seldom a week but 
they had some treacherous villany or other." 

The Phoenix was sent home in June, 1608, with 
a load of cedar, by Captain Smith's influence ; though 
Martin was very anxious that she also should be 
loaded with golden sand. He was " willingly ad- 
mitted " to return with her to England, being a sick- 
ly and inefficient man, and having his head so full of 
golden dreams as to make him useless, whatever 
might have been his natural capacity. 



CHAPTER VII 

Captain Smith explores the Chesapeake in two Expeditions. 
He is chosen President of the Colony. 

The enterprising character of Captain Smith 
prompted him to an arduous undertaking, namely, 
the examination and survey of Chesapeake Bay, to 
ascertain more completely the resources of the coun- 
try and to open a friendly communication with its 
native inhabitants. He set out in an open barge of 
about three tons' burden, accompanied by Dr. Rus- 
sell and thirteen others. They left Jamestown on 
the 2d of June, 1608, in company with the Phoenix, 
and parted with her at Cape Henry. They then 
crossed the bay to the eastern shore and fell in with 
a cluster of islands east of Cape Charles, to which 
they gave the name of Smith's Isles, in honor of 
their commander, an appellation still retained. 

They were directed by two Indialns, whom they 
saw, to Accomac, the habitation of their chief, situ- 
ated in the southwestern part of Northampton 
County. He received them with kindness, and is 
spoken of by them as the most affable and good- 
looking savage they had ever seen. He spoke the 
language of Powhatan, and told them that his people 
had been afflicted with a heavy pestilence, which had 
carried them almost all off. They then coasted along 
the eastern shore of the bay, searching everj vc^^ 
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that seemed proper for habitations or harbors, and 
landing frequently, sometimes upon the mainland, 
sometimes upon the islands, which they called Rus- 
sell's Islands, since called Tangier Islands. They 
discovered and sailed up the river Pocomoke in 
search of fresh water, for want of which they suf- 
fered a good deal, that which they obtained being 
very muddy. 

Leaving this river, they directed their course to 
certain other islands, and when they were among 
them, their sail and mast were blown overboard by 
a sudden squall, and for two days the weather was 
so stormy that they had great difficulty in keeping 
their boat from sinking. They named these islands 
Limbo, in commemoration of their toils and suffer- 
ings, a name which has since been changed to Watts's 
Islands. 

Departing from these islands, they came to the 
River Wicomico, on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
where the natives were at first disposed to resist 
them, but were conciliated and made friendly by some 
toys left in their huts, after they had been a little 
frightened by discharges of fire-arms. These In- 
dians were the wealthiest and most given to com- 
merce and manufactures of any they had ever seen. 
Finding the eastern coast lined with low, irregular 
islands, and for the most part without fresh water, 
they directed their course westward to the mouth of 
the Patuxent River. They sailed thirty leagues fur- 
ther to the north without finding any inhabitants, the 
coast being well-watered but mountainous and bar- 
ren, except the valleys, which were fertile, well- 
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wooded, and abounding in wolves, bears, deer, and 
other animals. They passed by many coves and 
small streams, and came to a large river, which they 
named Bolus, and which was probably that now 
called Patapsco. At this place, discontent broke out 
among Smith's crew, who were most of them unac- 
customed to a life of such toil and hardship. They 
had spent twelve or fourteen days in an open boat, 
toiling at the oar, and their bread was damaged with 
the rain ; yet, as we are told, " so good were their 
stomachs that they could digest it.'' Captain Smith 
addressed them in terms of mingled authority and 
persuasiveness; told them how disgraceful it would 
be for them to return while they had such abundance 
of provision, and before they had accomplished any- 
thing of importance ; and assured them of his readi- 
ness to share every danger and labor, and to take the 
worst upon himself whenever there was any choice. 
Their reluctance to proceed further was much in- 
creased by adverse weather, and, three or four of 
them falling sick, their piteous entreaties induced 
Captain Smith to return. 

On the 1 6th of June they fell in with the mouth 
of the Potomac. The sight of this majestic river 
revived their drooping spirits, and, their invalids 
having recovered, they readily consented to explore 
it. For thirty miles, they found no inhabitants, but 
were afterwards conducted by two of the natives up 
a little creek, where they found themselves sur- 
rounded by three or four thousand Indians, lying in 
ambuscade, " so strangely painted, grimed, and dis- 
guised, shouting, yelling, and crying, as so ma.\v5 

A. H., VOL. II. — 6 
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spirits from hell could not have showed more terri- 
ble." Their demeanor was very menacing; but 
Smith prepared to receive them with great coolness, 
and, commanding the muskets to be discharged, the 
grazing of the bullets upon the water, and the report, 
which the woods multiplied into a thousand echoes, 
filled them with alarm. They threw down their 
arms, and made profession of peace, which was rati- 
fied by an exchange of hostages. They now treated 
the English with great kindness, and frankly told 
them that they had been commanded to lie in wait 
for them, and cut them off, by Powhatan, who had 
been informed of the expedition, and incited to take 
this step, by some discontented spirits at Jamestown, 
because Captain Smith obliged them to stay in the 
country against their will. This fact alone will give 
the reader some notion of the infamy and worthless- 
ness of some of the colonists. 

They were conducted by Japazaws, the chief of 
the Indians in that part, to a mine, of which they 
had heard a good deal, upon one of the tributary 
streams of the Potomac. It produced a substance 
like antimony, which the Indians, after having 
washed it and put it up in bags, used to paint them- 
selves and their idols with. It made " them look like 
Blackamoors dusted over with silver." Newport 
had carried some of these bags to England, and re- 
ported that the substance they contained was half 
silver. They reached the mine, and brought back as 
much of its product as they could carry, which 
proved in the end to be of no value. No mineral 
treasures at all were found, but they collected some 
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furs. The Indians whom they met generously sup- 
pHed them with the flesh of animals. They fre- 
quently found the waters alive with innumerable fish, 
and not having any net, as their barque was sailing 
among them, they attempted to catch them with a 
frying-pan, " but," the narrative gravely adds, " we 
found it a bad instrument to catch fish with." 

They explored the Potomac as far as their barque 
would go, and then returned. Though they fre- 
quently were exposed to danger from the open or 
treacherous assaults of the savages. Captain Smith's 
resolute conduct always averted it. He invariably 
met them with great boldness ; and, if they were de- 
sirous of peace, he would demand their weapons and 
some of their children, as sureties for their good- 
faith, and by their refusal or compliance he learned in 
what light to consider them and what measures to 
take with them. 

Desiring before his return to visit the Indians 
whom he had known in his captivity, he entered the 
mouth of the river Rappahannoc, where, at low tide, 
their boat ran aground. While they were waiting 
for the flood, they occupied themselves in sticking 
with the points of their swords the fishes, which 
were left upon the flats in such numbers, that they 
took in this way more in an hour than they could eat 
in a day. Captain Smith, in taking from the point of 
his sword a stingray, (which is described in the nar- 
rative as " being much in the fashion of a thorn- 
back," but with " a long tail like a riding-rod, where- 
on the midst is a most poisoned sting, of two or three 
inches long, bearded like a saw on each side,") was 
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wounded by its sharp thorn, to the depth of an inch 
and a half, in the wrist. The wound, though it drew 
no blood, became extremely painful; and in a few 
hours his arm and shoulder were so much swollen 
that his companions concluded his death was at hand, 
and were so confident of it, that with heavy hearts 
they dug his grave in an island hard by. But by the 
timely application of a "precious oil'' by Dr. Russell, 
after the wound had been probed, he recovered from 
the ill-effects of it so quickly that he was able to take 
his revenge upon the fish by eating a piece of it for 
his supper. The place where this accident occurred 
was named in consequence of it Stingray Point, as 
it is still called. 

They returned to Jamestown on the 21st of July. 
By way of frolic, they disguised their boat with 
painted streamers in such a way that they were mis- 
taken by the colonists for a Spanish frigate, to their 
no small consternation. Smith found that his ab- 
sence had been attended with its usual ill-conse- 
quences. All those who had lately come over were 
sick ; and the whole company were spiritless, discon- 
tented, and full of indignation against their selfish 
and ineflficient President; who, instead of actively 
mingling in the interests of the colonists, and sharing 
their toils and privations, had been living in abund- 
ance upon the public stores, and was building for 
himself a pleasant retreat in the woods, where his 
ear might not be pained by murmurs and complaints. 

They were somewhat comforted by the accounts 
of the expedition, and (what now cannot be read 
without a smile) by " the good hope we had by the 
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savages' relation, that our bay had stretched into the 
South Sea or somewhat near it." They would not 
hear, however, of Ratcliflfe's continuing in the office 
of President, but insisted upon his being deposed, 
which was accordingly done, and Smith chosen in his 
place; by which he was invested with the title and 
badges of a station the substantial authority of which 
he had long enjoyed. Being about to depart upon 
another expedition, he appointed Mr. Scrivener, his 
deputy, who at that time was sick with a fever. This 
deputy distributed impartially the public stores 
which Ratcliffe had engrossed, and made such ar- 
rangements as would enable the colonists to interrupt 
their labors during the extreme heat of the summer, 
and thus recruit their wasted strength. 

Captain Smith remained at home but three days, 
and on the 24th of July set out on another exploring 
expedition accompanied by twelve men. They were 
detained two or three days at Kecoughtan (Hamp- 
ton) by contrary winds, where they were hospitably 
entertained by the Indians. At night they dis- 
charged a few rockets into the air, which greatly 
alarmed their simple hosts. The first night of their 
voyage they anchored at Stingray Point, and the 
next day, crossing the Potomac at its mouth, they 
hastened on to the river Bolus (Patapsco). They 
proceeded onwards to the head of the bay, which 
ended in four streams, all of which they explored as 
far as their boat would carry them. Two of them 
they found with inhabitants on their banks, namely 
the Susquesahonoc (Susquehanna) and Tockwogh, 
since called Sassafras. In crossing the bay they met 
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seven or eight canoes full of Massawomecs. These 
were a great and powerful nation dwelling far to the 
north, of whom Captain Smith had heard a great 
deal among Powhatan's people. They were a great 
terror to the tribes living on the Chesapeake Bay, 
\vith whom they were almost constantly at war.* 

They prepared at first to assault the English, 
Avhich might have been attended with fatal con- 
sequences to the whole company, as they had but six 
men who could stand upon their feet, the others being 
disabled by sickness. By putting upon sticks the 
hats of the sick and stationing between every two 
sticks a man with two muskets, they contrived to 
multiply their apparent strength, so that the Indians 
paddled swiftly to the shore. They were followed, 
and with some difficulty persuaded to go on board 
the barge, where presents were interchanged. By 
signs they intimated that they were at war with the 
Indians dwelling on the river Tockwogh; and the 
fresh and bleeding wounds upon some of them 
showed that there had been a recent battle. 

The next day, on entering the river Tockwogh, 
thev were surrounded with a fleet of canoes filled 
with armed men. On seeing the weapons of the 
Massawomecs in the hands of the English, (which 
they had received as presents, but which, sacrificing 
truth to policy, they gave the Indians to understand 

* The Massawomecs are supposed to have been the great 
Northern Confederacy, called by the French the Iroquois, and 
by the English, The Five Nations, and afterwards, The Six 
Nations ; whose seat was in the State of New York, but whose 
conquests were extended so far that they have been called the 
Romans of America. — Stith, p. 67; Encyclopaedia Americana, 
Art. "Iroquois." 
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had been taken in battle,) they led them in triumph 
to their village and entertained them hospitably. 
They saw among this people hatchets, knives, and 
pieces of iron and brass, which, they said, were ob- 
tained from the Susquesahanocs, a mighty nation, 
who dwelt upon the river of the same name, two 
days' journey above the Falls, and who were mortal 
enemies of the Massawomecs. Captain Smith pre- 
vailed upon them to send an embassy to this people 
inviting them to come and see him; which was ac- 
cordingly done, and, in three or four days, sixty of 
them came down with presents of various kinds. 

Captain Smith has spoken of these Susquesa- 
hanocs in terms which would lead one to suppose 
that he borrowed more from imagination than mem- 
ory in his description, and that his romantic fancy 
and ardent temperament made him, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, exaggerate the sober truth. He speaks of 
them as a race of grants, " and, for their language, 
it may well beseem their proportions, sounding from 
them as a voice in a vault." Their clothing was the 
skins of bears and wolves, with the paws, the ears, 
and the head disposed in such a way as to make it at 
once more picturesque and terrible. " One had the 
head of a wolf hanging in a chain for a jewel, his 
tobacco-pipe, three-quarters of yard long, prettily 
carved with a bird, a deer, or some such device at 
the great end, sufficient to beat out one's brains ; with 
bows, arrows, and clubs, suitable to their greatness." 
To those who have since seen this gigantic people, 
with the unassisted eye of reason, they have dwindled 
to the common proportions of mankind. 
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Their tribe was a numerous one, mustering six 
hundred fighting men. They dwelt in paHsaded 
towns to defend themselves against the Massa- 
womecs, their deadly foes. In their manners they 
were mild and simple, and knew nothing of Pow- 
hatan or his people except by name. They informed 
the English that their hatchets and other commod- 
ities came from the French in Canada. They 
looked upon the English as beings of an order supe- 
rior to men, and for Captain Smith their veneration 
was unbounded. An incident is related by the nar- 
rator of the progress of this expedition, which shows 
at once the piety of Captain Smith and that natural 
instinct of religion which dwells alike in the breast 
of the heathen and the Christian, the savage and the 
civilized man. " Our order was daily to have prayer 
with a psalm, at which solemnities the poor savages 
much wondered; our prayers being done, a while 
they were busied with a consultation till they had 
contrived their business. Then they began in a most 
passionate manner to hold up their hands to the sun, 
with a most fearful song ; then, embracing our Cap- 
tain, they began to adore him in like manner ; though 
he rebuked them, yet they proceeded till their song 
was finished." They afterwards invested him with 
the office of a chief, loaded him with presents, and in- 
vited him to come and aid them against the Massa- 
womecs. 

Leaving these kind and friendly strangers, they 
returned down the bay to the Rappahannoc, explor- 
ing every inlet and river of any consequence, and 
giving to the various capes and headlands the names 
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of members of the company or of their friends. At 
the extreme points to which they explored the several 
rivers they cut crosses in the bark of trees, and in 
some places bored holes in them, wherein they de- 
posited notes, and, in some cases, brazen crosses, to 
signify that the English had been there. 

In passing up the river Rappahannoc, they were 
kindly entertained by a tribe of Indians called the 
Moraughtacunds. They met there an Indian named 
Mosco, who is styled an " old friend," though we 
hear of him now for the first time. They had proba- 
bly seen him on their former expedition. They sup- 
posed him to be the son of some Frenchman, because, 
unlike every other Indian whom they had seen, he 
had a bushy black beard. He was not a little proud 
of this distinction, and called the Englishmen " his 
countrymen." He devoted himself to them with 
great assiduity and uniform kindness. He advised 
them not to visit the Rappahannocs, who lived higher 
up the river, as they would endeavor to kill them for 
being the friends of the Moraughtacunds, who had 
lately stolen three of their chiefs women. 

Captain Smith, thinking that this was merely an 
artifice to secure a profitable trade to his own friends, 
disregarded his counsels ; but the event proved that 
he was right. Under pretence of trade, the English 
were decoyed by them into a creek, where an ambus- 
cade was prepajed for them. A skirmish took place 
in which the Rappahannocs had many killed and 
wounded, but none of the English were hurt. They 
took three or four canoes, which they presented to 
Mosco in requital of his kindness. 
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Before proceeding any further, they employed 
themselves in surrounding their boat with a sort of 
bulwark, made of the targets, which they had re- 
ceived from the Massawomecs, and which they had 
found a great protection against the arrows of the 
Rappahannocs. They were made of small twigs, 
woven together with strings of wild hemp and silk- 
grass, so firmly and compactly as to make them per- 
fectly arrow-proof. Their virtue was soon put to 
the test, for on the next day they received a volley, 
while they were in a narrow part of the river, from 
thirty or forty Rappahannocs, who " had so accom- 
modated themselves with branches," that they were 
mistaken for bushes growing along the shore. Their 
arrows, however, striking against the targets, fell 
harmless into the river. 

They were kindly treated by the rest of the nations 
as far as the Falls. While they were upon the river, 
they lost one of their number, Mr. Richard Fether- 
stone, by death. He had borne an unexceptionable 
character from the first, behaving himself " honestly, 
valiantly, and industriously." His remains were 
buried, with appropriate honors, on the shore of a 
small bay, which they called by his name. The other 
members of the expedition, who had almost all of 
them been more or less sick, had now recovered their 
health. 

Having sailed up the Rappahannoc as far as their 
barque would carry them, they set up crosses and 
carved their names upon the bark of trees, as usual. 
While they were rambling about the Falls, they were 
suddenly attacked by about a hundred Indians, who, 
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in their irregular mode of warfare, kept darting 
about from tree to tree, continually discharging ar- 
rows, but with no effect. In about half an hour they 
retreated as suddenly as they approached. As the 
English returned from pursuing them they found 
one of their number lying upon the ground, having 
been wounded in the knee with a bullet. Mosco, who 
had behaved with great courage in the skirmish, 
showed at the sight of him the unrelenting cruelty 
of his race ; for, says the narrative, with more force 
than elegance, " never was dog more furious against 
a bear, than Mosco was to have beat out his brains." 
But he was rescued from this violence; and, his 
wounds having been dressed by the surgeon, he was 
in an hour so far recovered as to be able to eat and 
speak. By the aid of Mosco, they learned from him 
that he was the brother of the chief of the tribe of 
Hassininga, one of the four which made up the na- 
tion of the Mannahocs. When asked why his people 
attacked the English, who came to them with both 
the intentions and the appearance of friends, he said, 
that they had heard that the English were a nation 
come from under the world to take their world from 
them. Being further asked how many worlds he 
knew, he answered, that he knew of none but that 
which was under the sky that covered him, whose 
sole inhabitants were, besides his own nation, the 
Powhatans, the Monacans, and the Massawomecs. 
To the inquiry, what there was beyond the moun- 
tains, he replied, the sun. They made him many 
presents and persuaded him to accompany them. 
At night they set sail and proceeded down the 
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river. They were presently followed by the Manna- 
hocs on the banks, who kept discharging arrows at 
the boat and yelling and shrieking so loud as to ren- 
der it impossible for their countryman in the boat, 
whose name was Amorolec, to make his voice audible 
to them. But in the calm of the morning they an- 
chored in a quiet and broad bay, and their captive 
was able to address his countrymen and inform them 
how kindly the English had treated him ; that he had 
been promised his liberty if they would be friendly; 
and that as to injuring the strangers at all with their 
inferior weapons it was quite out of the question. 
Encouraged by these statements, they hung their 
bows and arrows upon the trees, and two of them, 
without suspicion, swam to the barque, bringing the 
one a bow and the other a quiver of arrows, which 
they presented to Captain Smith in token of submis- 
sion. He received them very kindly, and told them 
that if the chiefs of their four tribes would submit 
to him that the great King, whose subject he was, 
would be their friend. This was immediatelv as- 
sented to; and, on going ashore on a low, jutting 
point of land, the four chiefs came and received their 
countryman, Amorolec. They wondered at every- 
thing belonging to the English, and mistook their 
pistols for pipes. After giving and receiving many 
presents, the English took their departure, leaving 
four or five hundred Indians singing, dancing, and 
making merry. 

On their return, they visited their friends the 
Moraughtacunds, who were desirous that Captain 
Smith should make peace with the Rappahannocs, 
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as he had done with the Mannahocs. This pacific 
counsel, so foreign to the Indian character, was prob- 
ably given, that they themselves might be more se- 
cure, as they were generally understood to be the 
friends and allies of the English. Captain Smith 
told them that he was ready to make peace, but that, 
as the Rappahannocs had twice assaulted him with- 
out any provocation, and when he came with the 
most friendly intentions, he should exact certain 
conditions from them. These were that they should 
present him with the bow and arrows of their chief, 
in token of submission, that they should never come 
armed into his presence, that they should make peace 
with the Moraughtacunds and give up their chief's 
son, to be a hostage and a security for the perform- 
ance of the stipulated terms. 

A message was sent to the chief of the Rappahan- 
nocs, who accepted all the conditions except the last, 
saying that he had but one son and could not live 
without him, a strong instance of affection in one of 
a race which has generally been supposed to be pecul- 
iarlv devoid of the finer sensibilities of the heart. 
He offered, instead of his son, to give up the three 
women whom the Moraughtacunds had stolen from 
him, which proposition was accepted. The women 
being brought before Captain Smith, he presented 
each of them with a chain of beads. He then per- 
mitted the chief of the Rappahannocs to choose, from 
the three, the one whom he preferred; to the chief 
of the Moraughtacunds he gave the next choice ; and 
the remaining woman he gave to Mosco ; an arrange- 
ment which was satisfactory to all parties. The 
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triple peace was concluded with great rejoicings of 
men, women, and children, of whom no less than six 
or seven hundred were assembled. Mosco, to ex- 
press his love for the English, changed his name to 
Uttasantough, which means stranger, the word by 
which they were called. 

On departing from the Rappahannoc, they ex- 
plored the Piankatank as far as it was navigable, 
then steered for home. While they were in the bay, 
a few miles south of York River, they were sur- 
prised in the night with so violent a storm of rain, 
attended with thunder and lightning, that they gave 
themselves up for lost, but were enabled finally to 
reach Point Comfort. As they had discovered so 
many nations at a distance, they thought it would be 
hardly consistent for them to return home without 
visiting their neighbors, the Chesapeakes and Nanse- 
monds, of whom as yet they had only heard. There- 
fore they set sail for the southern shore, and went up 
a narrow river, then called the Chesapeake but since 
Elizabeth, on which Norfolk stands. They sailed 
six or seven miles, but seeing no living beings, 
though they observed signs of habitation, they re- 
turned. Having coasted along the shore to the 
mouth of the Nansemond, they perceived there six 
or seven Indians mending their weirs for fishing, 
who fled at the sight of the English. They went on 
shore and left some toys in the place, where the In- 
dians had been working, and returned to their boat. 
They had not gone far before the Indians returned, 
and began to sing and dance and call them back. 
One of them came into the boat of his own accord, 
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and invited them to his house, which was a few miles 
up the river. This invitation they accepted and 
sailed for six or seven miles, the other Indians ac- 
companying them, running on the banks. They saw 
on the western shore large corn-fields, and in the 
midst of the river an island, upon which was situated 
the house of the Indian who was with them, and 
which was also thickly covered with corn. The In- 
dian treated them kindly and showed them his wife 
and children, to whom they made suitable presents. 
The other Indians invited them further up the river 
to their houses and accompanied them for some dis- 
tance in a canoe. 

Some suspicious circumstances in their deportment 
led the English to apprehend that all was not right, 
especially when they perceived that they were fol- 
lowed by seven or eight canoes full of armed men. 
They were not long left in suspense, for they were 
suddenly attacked by two or three hundred men, 
from each side of the river, who discharged arrows 
at them as fast as they could draw their bows. 
Those in the canoes also shot at them ; but they re- 
turned so galling a fire from their muskets that most 
of them leaped overboard and swam to the shore. 
The English soon fell down the stream, till they 
reached a position, where the arrows of the Indians 
could not touch them, but which was within musket- 
shot of their foes, and a few discharges made them 
retire behind the trees. The English then seized 
upon their deserted canoes and moored them in the 
stream. Though they had received more than a 
hundred arrows in their targets and about the boat, 
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no one was hurt. They determined to punish the 
treacherous Indians by burning everything upon the 
island at night, and in the meantime began to demol- 
ish their canoes. At the sight of this, those on shore 
threw down their arms and sued for peace; which 
was granted on condition that they would bring their 
chief's bow and arrows and a chain of pearl, and 
four hundred baskets of corn, otherwise their canoes 
should be destroyed and their houses burnt. These 
conditions they assented to, and loaded the boat with 
corn as full as it would hold, after which the Eng- 
lish departed and arrived at Jamestown without any 
further adventure on the 7th of September, 1608. 

In these two expeditions Captain Smith was ab- 
sent a little over three months, excepting an interval 
of three days which was spent at Jamestown ; and he 
had sailed, upon his own computation, about three 
thousand miles. It was an enterprise of great diffi- 
culty and considerable hazard, and its complete suc- 
cess is to be ascribed to his remarkable personal qual- 
ities. His intercourse with the natives required the 
exercise of the greatest firmness, address, and self- 
command; while, in the management of his own 
company, authority and persuasive influence were to 
be mingled with the nicest tact. He was obliged to 
overawe the refractory, to encourage the sick and 
drooping, to enliven the desponding, and to infuse 
his own adventurous and enterprising spirit into the 
indolent and timid. He explored the whole of the 
Chesapeake Bay, and of the country lying upon its 
banks, and constructed a map of it, which is very 
accurate, taking all circumstances into consideration. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Second Arrival of Newport. — ^Abortive Expedition to explore 
the Interior. — Injudicious Conduct of the Council in Eng- 
land. — Their Letter to Captain Smith. — His Reply. 

On their arrival at Jamestown they found that 
many had died during their absence and many were 
still sick ; while some, whom they had left sick, Mr. 
Scrivener among the rest, were restored to health. 
This gentleman had performed well the duties of 
deputy-governor, and had provided for the gather- 
ing and storing of the harvest. Ratcliffe, their late 
President, was a prisoner for mutiny. On the loth 
of September, Captain Smith was formally inducted 
into the office of President, and entered upon the ad- 
ministration of its duties with his usual spirit and 
activity. The church and storehouse were repaired, 
and a new building was erected for the supplies, 
which were expected from England. The fort was 
put in order, a watch duly set, and the whole com- 
pany was drilled in military exercises every Satur- 
day, on a plain towards the west, where the Indians 
would often gather round them in great numbers, to 
witness the execution done by their bullets upon the 
bark of a tree, which they used as a target. 

As it was about the time of the Indian harvest, an 
expedition set out under the command of Lieutenant 
Percy to trade with the Indians ; but, meeting Cap- 
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tain Newport in the bay, they came back with him. 
He had brought over about seventy individuals, some 
of whom were persons of distinction, and two of 
whom. Captain Peter Wynne, and Captain Richard 
Waldo, were appointed members of the council. In 
this ship there came the first Englishwomen that ever 
were in Virginia, Mrs. Forrest and her maid Anne 
Burras. The company had also, with singular want 
of judgment, sent out eight Germans to make pitch, 
tar, glass, and potash, who would have been wel- 
comed to a populous and thriving country, but who 
were useless incumbrances in an infant colony, which 
was struggling for existence, and all the energies of 
which were directed to the procuring of daily bread. 
The instructions which Captain Newport had 
brought out with him, and the authority with which 
he had been clothed, are a monument of the folly of 
the council in England, in dictating the measures and 
course of policy to' be pursued in a colony, three thou- 
sand miles distant, and of whose interests and condi- 
tion they showed themselves so thoroughly ignorant. 
Stith, in his homely fashion, says of Newport him- 
self, that he was " an empty, idle, interested man, 
very fearful and suspicious in times of danger and 
difficulty, but a very great and important person in 
his own talk and conceit." He had a mean jealousy 
of Captain Smith, on account of his brilliant qualities 
and the estimation in which he was held by the colo- 
nists ; and his influence with the council and company 
in England induced them to give him such peculiar 
powers as would enable him at once to gratify his 
own conceit, and, as he thought, to vex and mortify 
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his rival. He obtained from them a special commis- 
sion, by which he was authorized to act, in certain 
cases, independently of the council, and in which 
three objects were laid down as essential. He was 
not to return without either discovering the South 
Sea, or bringing back a lump of gold or some one of 
the lost company, which had been sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh.* 

It is difficult to believe that such preposterous 
requisitions could have been made by men in their 
senses; but their madness was deliberate, as its 
" method " will show. A barge had been constructed 
and brought over, which was capable of being taken 
to pieces and put together again, and in which they 
were to make a voyage to the head of the river. It 
was then to be carried across the mountains and 
launched upon the streams, which were supposed to 
run westerly and flow into the South Sea. As they 
must pass through Powhatan's territory, it was 
proper to make extraordinary exertions to secure his 
favor; and for this purpose a royal present was 
brought over for him, consisting of a bason and ewer, 
a bed and furniture, a chair of state, a suit of scarlet 
clothes, a cloak, and a crown. 

Newport soon opened his budget, and unfolded to 
the council his strange powers and wild schemes. 
Captain Smith, whose strong good sense and knowl- 
edge of the country enabled him to perceive at a 

* This refers to a colony of one hundred persons, who had 
been left on the island of Roanoke in North Carolina, by Cap- 
tain White, under the guidance and direction of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in 1587, and were never afterwards heard of, being 
probably cut off by the Indians. 
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glance their impolicy and even impracticability, op- 
posed their execution most strenuously. He said 
that it was sheer madness to employ the precious time 
of the colonists, which ought to be fully occupied in 
providing for the winter, in the visionary scheme of 
a search for the South Sea, through an unknown 
country, full of merciless enemies ; and that, worn out 
with fatigue and sickness as they were, it would be 
impossible for them to carry the boat over the moun- 
tains. As to the sumptuous presents brought over 
for Powhatan, he was opposed to their being pre- 
sented, because he said that he could always be sure 
of his good-will by a piece of copper or a few beads, 
but that this " stately kind of soliciting " would make 
him insolent and contemptuous beyond all endurance. 
These arguments, convincing in themselves and 
strongly recommended by the character and expe- 
rience of their supporter, were however overruled in 
council, principally by means of Newport's sanguine 
promises and assurances. He was ungenerous 
enough to insinuate that Smith's opposition to his 
expedition arose from a wish to monopolize the glory 
of the discovery himself, and that the only obstacle 
to its success would be the desire of the Indians to 
take vengeance upon the English for the cruelties 
which he had formerly inflicted upon them* 

This decision afforded to Captain Smith an op- 
portunity to show the real greatness and magnanim- 
ity of his character. Though he was President, no 
sooner did he find the majority of the council against 
him, than, without any further opposition or sullen 
obstinacy, he lent his most vigorous efforts to the 
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prosecution of the plans they had decided upon. To 
show how unfounded were Newport's charges of 
cruelty and how little he hihiself hasf?to fear from the 
Indians, he volunteered to go with four others and 
invite Powhatan to Jamestown to receive his pres- 
ents. He travelled by land twelve miles and crossed 
York River in a canoe to Werowocomoco, where he 
expected to find Powhatan. But he was thirty miles 
distant, and was immediately sent for. Pocahontas 
and her women did their utmost to entertain their 
guests. 

As they were seated around the fire they suddenly 
heard a hideous noise in the woods. The English, 
supposing that they were betrayed, seized upon two 
or three old men who sat near, as hostages for their 
safety. But Pocahontas came running up to them^ 
and assured them that no harm was intended to them, 
and that, if any happened, she would willingly give 
up the lives of herself and her women to atone for 
it. Her assurances removed their suspicions, and 
enabled them to attend to the pageant, which was 
prepared for their entertainment. Thirty young 
women sallied from the woods, variously painted, 
clothed only with a girdle of leaves, and ornamented 
with sundry devices. The writer of the narrative 
describes their dance, in the following rather ungal- 
lant terms : " These fiends with most hellish shouts 
and cries, rushing from among the trees, cast them- 
selves in a ring about the fire, singing and dancing 
with the most excellent ill variety, oft falling into 
their infernal passions, and solemnly again to sing 
and dance; having spent near an hour in this mas- 
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carado, as they entered, in like manner they de- 
parted/' This dance was followed by a feast, at 
which the good Captain was much annoyed by the 
officious caresses of the above-mentioned masquer- 
ading damsels. The Englishmen were then con- 
ducted to their lodgings, with firebrands carried be- 
fore them instead of torches. 

The next day Powhatan arrived, and Captain 
Smith delivered to him his message, desiring him to 
come to Jamestown, to receive the presents from the 
hands of his father. Captain Newport, and concert 
with him plans for taking revenge upon his enemies, 
the Monacans. The reply of the savage monarch is 
strikingly characteristic of his haughtiness, self-re- 
spect, and knowledge of human nature. " If your 
King," said he, " have sent me presents, I also am a 
King and this is my land ; eight days I will stay to 
receive them. Your father is to come to me, not I to 
him, nor yet to your fort, neither will I bite at such a 
bait ; as for the Monacans, I can revenge my own in- 
juries ; for any salt water beyond the mountains, the 
relations you have had from my people are false." 
At the same time, he drew upon the ground a rude 
chart of the countries of which he spoke. After some 
complimentary discourse, Captain Smith took leave 
of him and carried his answer to Jamestown. 

Whereupon the presents were sent round by 
water, and Captains Smith and Newport went across 
by land, with a guard of fifty armed men. All hav- 
ing met at Werowocomoco, the next day was ap- 
pointed for Powhatan's coronation. Then his pres- 
ents were brought to him, and the bason, ewer, bed, 
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and furniture were set up. His scarlet cloak and 
suit were put on, but not until he had been persuaded 
by Namontack (the Indian youth whom he had for- 
merly presented to Newport, and who had been to 
England with him), that there was nothing danger- 
ous in them. They had great trouble in inducing 
him to kneel in order to receive his crown. He un- 
derstood nothing of the " majesty or meaning *' (as 
the narrative has it) of a crown, nor of the ceremony 
of bending the knee; which obliged them to use so 
many arguments and so much persuasion that their 
patience was entirely worn out. They succeeded at 
last in making him stoop a little by leaning hard upon 
his shoulders; and, as soon as the crown was put 
upon his head, a volley was fired from the boats, at 
which he started up in great affright, till he was in- 
formed what it meant. What would this sylvan 
monarch have said if he had witnessed the cumbrous 
splendor of a modem coronation? 

By way of making a proper acknowledgment of 
the honors which had been shown to him, he gener- 
ously presented Captain Newport with his mantle 
and old shoes. He endeavored to dissuade the Eng- 
lish from their wild scheme of exploring the inland 
country, and refused to give them men or guides for 
that object, except Namontack. After many civil 
speeches had been exchanged, he gave Newport a 
heap of ears of com, containing seven or eight bush- 
els, and about as much more was purchased in the 
village, with which they returned to Jamestown. 

Immediately after this. Captain Newport set out 
upon his expedition of discovery, with a hundred 
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and twenty chosen men, leaving Captain Smith at 
Jamestown with eighty or ninety weak and sickly 
ones, to load the ship. The enterprise proved a total 
failure, and its history may be told in a very few 
words. They proceeded in their boat to the Falls of 
the James River, and then went by land about forty 
miles, tlirough a fertile and well-watered country. 
They discovered two villages of the Monacans on 
the south side of the river, the inhabitants of which 
used them neither well nor ill, but, by way of secur- 
ity, they took one of their petty chiefs and led him 
bound in order to guide them. A journey of two 
days and a-half sufficed to cool their spirit of adven- 
ture and to weary their delicate limbs so much that 
thev turned about and resumed their march home- 
ward, taking with them some quantity of a certain 
earth, from which their refiner pretended to have ex- 
tracted silver. They arrived at Jamestown " half- 
sick, all complaining, and tired with toil, famine, 
and discontent; *' having gained nothing but expe- 
rience. Everything had turned out exactly as Cap- 
tain Smith had foretold, which, of course, sharpened 
the sting of disappointment. 

Captain Smith, who would allow no man to be 
idle, immediately set them all at work; some in mak- 
ing glass; others tar, pitch, and potash. These he 
left under the care of the council at Jamestown, and 
he himself took thirty men about five miles down the 
river, and employed them in cutting timber and mak- 
ing clapboards. Among these were several young 
gentlemen, who had not been used to felling trees 
and sleeping on the ground ; but, as there was some- 
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thing exciting in the employment, and their Presi- 
dent shared all their toils and hardships, they soon 
became reconciled to the situation, " making it their 
delight to hear the trees thunder as they fell.'* But 
the axe frequently blistered their tender fingers, so 
that " many times every third blow had a loud oath 
to drown the echo." To correct this evil-habit, the 
President contrived an ingenious and effectual rem- 
edy, which operated without any loss of good-humor 
on the part of the offenders. He had a register kept 
of the nimiber of oaths every man uttered in the 
course of the day, and at night, he ordered the same 
number of cans of water to be poured down his 
sleeve. The consequence was that there was hardly 
an oath to be heard in a week. The writer of the 
narrative observes, that though these thirty gentle- 
men, who worked with spirit and from choice, would 
accomplish more than a hundred who must be driven 
to it, yet twenty good stout workmen would do more 
than all. 

Captain Smith, on his return to Jamestown, find- 
ing that much time had been unprofitably spent, and 
that their provisions were running low, resolved to 
go in search of corn among the Indians. He went up 
the river Chickahominy, in two barges with eighteen 
men, leaving orders for Lieutenant Percy to follow 
him. He found the Indians surly and disobliging, 
who, though they knew his wants, refused to trade, 
with many contemptuous expressions. Immediately 
changing his tone, and appearing no longer in the 
attitude of a petitioner for food, he told them that his 
purpose was to avenge his own imprisonment, and 
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the death of his countrymen whom they had slain. 
He then landed his men and drew them up in mili- 
tary order. This spirited conduct produced a sudden 
change of opinion in the Indians, who sent ambassa- 
dors to make their peace, with presents of corn, fish, 
and wildfowl. They told him that their harvest had 
not been abundant that year, and that they had hard- 
ly enough to supply their own wants ; but they fur- 
nished him with two hundred bushels of corn, which 
was a most welcome gift to the colony. 

Captain Smith's enemies seem to have turned his 
most praiseworthy and successful efforts into accu- 
sations ; for we read " that though this much con- 
tented the company (that feared nothing more than 
starving,) yet some so envied his good success that 
they rather desired to hazard a starving, than his 
pains should prove so much more effectual than 
theirs." A plot was even formed by Newport and 
Ratcliffe to depose him, because, being President, 
he had left his place and the fort without their con- 
sent ; but " their horns were so much too short to 
effect it, as they themselves more narrowly escaped 
a greater mischief." 

While the ship remained, a brisk trade was carried 
on between the sailors and the Indians, to the great 
gain of the former, but to the prejudice of the colony. 
They would even pilfer articles from the public stores 
in order to exchange them for furs and other valua- 
ble commodities. And these very men, after having 
enriched themselves in this manner at the expense of 
the colonists, would grossly misrepresent them to the 
council in England, and report that they had great 
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abundance of everything; so that they took no pains 
to supply them with stores, and would send over 
crowds of hungry adventurers to eat up their hard- 
earned substance. Captain Smith was so provoked 
with Newport's conduct, that he threatened to send 
the ship home without him and detain him a ye^r in 
the colony, that he might have the benefit of a full 
experience of their sufferings ; but, upon his making 
proper submission, he consented to let him go. He 
carried with him, in his ship, specimens of pitch, tar, 
frankincense, potash, clapboards, and wainscot, also 
a quantity of pocones, a red root used in dyeing. 

The council in England had not been satisfied with 
the proceedings of the colony. They had listened to 
misrepresentations and calumnies from interested or 
offended individuals, and had taken little pains them- 
selves to ascertain the true state of affairs. They 
were disappointed at not receiving any gold and 
silver from Virginia; and under the influence of 
these irritated feelings, and probably instigated by 
Newport, they had written by him an angry letter to 
Captain Smith. They complained of the vain hopes 
with which they had been entertained, and the disap- 
pointments in which these had ended ; they reproved 
the colonists for their dissensions, and spoke of a 
project for dividing the country, about which the 
former President had written a letter to the Earl of 
Salisbury ; and threatened them, that, unless the ex- 
penses of the present voyage, amounting to two thou- 
sand pounds, were defrayed by the ship's return, the 
colony would be deserted and left to shift for itself. 

To this tirade, Captain Smith sent a reply by New- 
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port, combining the dignity proper to his office with 
a soldier-Hke frankness and spirit. He denies in- 
dignantly the charge of awakening hopes which have 
never been realized ; and, as to the plot for dividing 
the country, he says he never heard nor dreamed of 
such a thing. He says, that their directions sent by 
Newport had all been strictly followed, though he 
was opposed to them himself, and that all had been 
taught by experience to confess that he was right. 
For the two thousand pounds, which the voyage had 
cost, the colony had not received the benefit of a hun- 
dred. He tells them of the great preparations, which 
Newport had made for his expedition, and its utter 
failure ; and adds, " As for the quartered boat to be 
borne by the soldiers over the Falls, if he had burnt 
her to ashes, one might have carried her in a bag; 
but, as she is, five hundred cannot, to a navigable 
place above the Falls." He takes them to task for 
their folly in sending the Germans to make pitch, 
tar, and glass ; and in his remarks shows great good 
sense, and even considerable knowledge of political 
economy. He tells them that they could buy, in a 
single week, as great a quantity of these articles as 
would freight a ship, in Russia or Sweden, countries 
peculiarly adapted by nature to the manufacture of 
them ; but that it was most impolitic and unprofitable 
to devote to such occupations any part of the energies 
of a young colony, in which they all had as much as 
they could do to provide subsistence and defend 
themselves against the Indians. 

He complains of Newport, of his vain projects, and 
his indolence, and contrasts the luxury and plenty in 
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which he and his sailors lived with the coarse and 
scanty fare of the colonists. He says that Archer 
and Ratcliffe were the authors of all their factions 
and disturbances ; and that the latter is an impostor, 
whose real name is Sicklemore; and he sends him 
home to save his throat from being cut by the col- 
onists, by whom he is detested. He entreats them to 
send out carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fisher- 
men, blacksmiths, and masons, thirty of whom would 
be worth more than a thousand idle gentlemen, and 
to provide for their support and subsistence for the 
present, and leave all projects of gain for the future. 
At the same time, he sent them two barrels of stones, 
which he conjectured to be iron ore, with labels, 
designating the places in which he found them. To 
convince them that he could make as ample a dis- 
covery as Newport, and at a less expense than he had 
incurred at every meal, he transmitted to them a map 
of Chesapeake Bay and its rivers, which he had ex- 
plored, together with a description of the same.* 

* This was sent by Captain Nelson, who left Jamestown early 
in June, 1608, and it contains a narrative of events up to that 
date. It was printed the same year in London, and does not 
differ materially from the accounts subsequently published in 
the History. The original pamphlet is rare and curious, being 
in black letter and of quarto size. There is a copy of it in the 
Library of Harvard College, but the title-page is wanting. In 
Mr. Rich's Catalogue of American Books, the title is printed 
as follows : " True Relation of such Occurrences and Acci- 
dents of Note, as hath happened in Virginia since the Planting 
of the Colony." There is also a copy of the same work in 
Colonel Aspinwall's invaluable collection of books relating to 
America. It was written in the form of a letter and addressed 
to an individual; probably to the Secretary of the London 
Company. 



CHAPTER IX 

Difficulties in Procuring Provisions.— Captain Smith's Unsuc- 
cessful Attempt to obtain Possession of Powhatan's Person. 

Upon the departure of the ship, the colonists be- 
gan to be in apprehension that they should suffer 
from want of food, their supply being but scanty. 
In order to obtain corn. Captain Smith, with Cap- 
tain Wynne and Mr. Scrivener, set out for Nansa- 
mond, where, upon his arrival, the Indians not only 
refused to give him the four hundred bushels, which 
they had promised, but would not trade with him at 
all; saying that their stock was almost consumed, 
and that they had been commanded by Powhatan to 
keep what was left, and not permit the English to 
enter their river. Captain Smith, finding that per- 
suasion did no good, was constrained to employ 
force. At the first discharge of the muskets, the In- 
dians fled without shooting an arrow. The English 
marched towards their houses, and set fire to the first 
one they came to. Upon the sight of the flames, the 
Indians came forward and offered to give them half 
the corn they had, if they would desist from further 
violence. 

They loaded the three boats, with which the Eng- 
lish returned to their place of encampment, four 
miles down the river. This was an open plain, shel- 
tered by a hill, and at that time the ground was 

no 
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frozen hard and covered with snow. They were ac- 
customed to dig away the snow, and make a large 
fire ; and, when the ground was thoroughly warmed, 
they would remove the fire and ashes, spread their 
mats upon the spot and lie down, using another mat 
as a screen against the wind. When the ground 
grew cold, they shifted their fire again. Many cold 
winter nights they passed in this manner ; and those 
who were thus exposed to the elements in these expe- 
ditions were always stouter and healthier than those 
who remained at home and slept in warm beds. 

Soon after their return to Jamestown, the first 
marriage which took place in Virginia was cele- 
brated between John Laydon and Anne Burras. 

Captain Smith, indefatigable in securing the set- 
tlers against even the apprehension of want, re- 
mained but a short time at Jamestown, but, accom- 
panied by Captain Waldo, went up the bay in two 
barges. The Indians, on all sides, fled at the sight of 
them, till they discovered the river and people of 
Appomatox. These had but little corn ; but that little 
they divided with the English, and received in ex- 
change bits of copper and other trifles, with which 
they were well-contented. 

The supplies procured in this manner were, how- 
ever, temporary and precarious ; and Captain Smith, 
who was determined that no one should be in fear of 
starvation while he was President, resolved upon the 
bold and questionable measure of surprising Pow- 
hatan and taking possession of all his store. In this 
project he was seconded by Captain Waldo, but op- 
posed by Captain Wynne and Mr. Scrivener, the 
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latter gentleman having become an enemy of his. 
As if to favor his purposes, he was requested by 
Powhatan to come and see him, with a promise, that 
he would load his ship with corn, if Smith would 
build him a house, give him a grindstone, fifty 
swords, some muskets, a cock and a hen, and a large 
quantity of beads and copper. Captain Smith de- 
termined to improve the opportunity thus fortunately 
presented, although he suspected that the crafty old 
savage had some ulterior design in his specious 
offers. He accordingly sent two Englishmen and 
four Germans to build him a house, giving them in- 
structions as to their conduct, and unluckily inform- 
ing them of his plans. He soon after set out himself 
in the barque and two barges, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Waldo and forty-six men. As this was an en- 
terprise of great danger, he took with him only those 
who volunteered to go. He left the government in 
the hands of Mr. Scrivener. 

On the 29th of December, they departed from 
Jamestown, carrying with them provisions for only 
three or four days. They lodged that night at War- 
raskoyac, an Indian village a few miles from James- 
town, where they made additions to their stores. 

The chief of the tribe treated them with great 
kindness, and endeavored to dissuade Captain Smith 
from going to see Powhatan; but, finding him re- 
solved, he warned him to be on his guard, for that 
Powhatan, notwithstanding all his seeming kindness, 
had sent for them merely for the purpose of cutting 
their throats. The Captain thanked him for his cau- 
tion, and requested him to furnish guides to the na- 
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tion of the Chawonocs, who dwelt between the rivers 
Nottaway and Meherrin, in North Carolina, to which 
he readily consented. Mr. Michael Sicklemore, a 
valiant and honest soldier, was sent upon this enter- 
prise, the object of which was to obtain silk-grass 
and to inquire after Sir Walter Raleigh's lost colony. 

The next night they lodged at Kecoughtan 
(Hampton), where they were detained several days 
by violent storms. This obliged them to keep their 
Christmas among the Indians.* But we are told that 
they had a very merry one, warmed by blazing fires, 
and their tables amply spread with fish, flesh, oysters, 
and wildfowl. After various accidents, they arrived 
on the 1 2th of January at Werowocomoco, where 
they found the river frozen to nearly half a mile from 
the shore. They broke the ice to make a passage for 
the barge, till she grounded by the ebbing of the tide, 
when they leaped out and waded to the shore through 
the ice and mud. 

They quartered in the first cabins which they 
found, and sent for provisions to Powhatan, who 
supplied them with bread, turkeys, and venison. The 
next day, after having given them an entertainment, 
he very inhospitably inquired of them when they 
purposed to go away, saying that he had never in- 
vited them to come, and that neither he nor his peo- 
ple had any corn to spare. Captain Smith then con- 
fronted him with the men who had brought his 

*The narrative states that they left Jamestown on the 29th 
of December, and yet that they afterwards kept Christmas 
among the savages. This is explained by the fact that they kept 
the festival according to the old style of reckoning, viz., on 
the 6th of January. 

A. B., VOL. II.— 8 
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invitation, and quietly asked him how he came to be 
so forgetful ; " thereat the King concluded the mat- 
ter with a merry lau^h," and asked for his commod- 
ities. Nothing suited him, however, but guns and 
swords, and he valued a basket of corn at a higher 
rate than a basket of copper. Captain Smith, per- 
ceiving that the wily savage was trifling with him, 
said to him with some sternness that he had con- 
fidently relied upon his promises to supply the colony 
with provisions, and had neglected to procure any 
from other sources, which he might have done ; and, 
to testify his regard to him, he had sent mechanics 
to construct buildings for him, while his own were 
standing unfinished. He charged him with having 
monopolized his people's corn and forbidden them to 
trade with the English, in the hope, by starvation, to 
bring them to his own terms. As to guns and 
swords, he had none to spare, as he had told him long 
before ; but they would contrive to keep from starv- 
ing by the aid of those which they had, though they 
would do him no wrong or violence, nor break the 
friendship which existed between them, unless con- 
strained to do so by ill-usage. 

Powhatan listened attentively to this discourse, 
and promised that both he and his people would sup- 
ply the English with as much corn as could be 
spared, and that they should receive it within two 
days. " But," he added, " I have some doubts about 
the reason of your coming here. I am informed by 
many that you come, not to trade, but to invade my 
people, and to possess my country. This makes me 
less ready to relieve you, and frightens my people 
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from bringing in their corn. And therefore to ease 
them of that fear, leave your arms aboard, since they 
are needless here, where we are all friends/' 

Powhatan's doubts were very reasonable, and his 
wary conduct perfectly justifiable; for Smith's whole 
plot had been revealed to him by the Germans, who 
had been sent to build a house for him. These men, 
seeing Powhatan's wealth and plenty, and the 
wretched condition of the colony, and supposing that 
he must finally extirpate them, had, in order to se- 
cure his favor, basely betrayed the purposes of the 
English. Their treachery was the more odious, be- 
cause one of them had been honored with particular 
marks of confidence by Captain Smith on account of 
his intelligence and supposed integrity, and had been 
sent on this errand to act as a spy upon Powhatan. 
Captain Smith was entirely unsuspicious of the fact 
at the time, and did not hear of it till six months 
afterwards; so it is easy to see what an advantage 
the savage monarch had over him, which he did not 
fail to improve to the utmost. 

A contest of ingenuity ensued between Captain 
Smith and Powhatan, reminding us of the efforts of 
two skilful boxers, to find an opening to plant the 
first blow. The savage chieftain was very anxious 
that the English should lay aside their arms, of which 
he and his people had a most wholesome terror ; and 
he made use of arguments of the following tenor. 
" Captain Smith," said he, " I am a very old man, 
having seen the death of three of the generations of 
my people, and know well the difference between 
peace and war. I must soon die, and my brothers 
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must succeed me. I wish to live quietly with you, 
and I wish the same for them. But the rumors 
which have reached us disturb us, and alarm my peo- 
ple so that they dare not visit you. What advantage 
will it be to you to destroy us, who supply you with 
food? What can you gain by war, if we escape to 
the woods and hide our provisions there ? Why are 
you so suspicious of us ? You see we are unarmed, 
and are ready to supply your wants. Do you think 
I am so simple as not to prefer eating good meat, 
sleeping quietly with my wives and children, laugh- 
ing and making merry with you, having copper, 
hatchets, and everything else, as your friend, to fly- 
ing from you, as your enemy, lying cold in the 
woods, living upon acorns, roots, and such trash, 
being so hunted by you that we can neither rest, eat, 
nor sleep in peace, but if a twig break, my men will 
cry out, * Here comes Captain Smith ' ! In this mis- 
erable manner, I must come to a miserable end, and 
you likewise, sooner or later. Be assured of our 
friendship then, and we will readily and abundantly 
supply you with com. Lay aside your guns and 
swords, and do not come armed as into an enemy's 
country." 

To these sentimental speeches Captain Smith re- 
plied after the following fashion. " As you will not 
understand our words, we must make our deeds 
speak'for us. We have scrupulously adhered to the 
terms of the treaty of peace concluded between us, 
which your men have constantly violated; and, 
though we have had ample opportunities for aveng- 
ing ourselves, we have refrained out of our regard 
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for you. And you know enough of us to know, that, 
if we had intended you any injury, we could long ago 
have succeeded in doing it. It is our custom to wear 
arms in the same manner as we wear clothes, and we 
can by no means part with them. Your people come 
frequently to Jamestown with bows and arrows, and 
are entertained without suspicion or remark. As to 
your flying into the woods and hiding your pro- 
visions out of our reach, you need not think that will 
trouble us. We have a way of discovering hidden 
things unknown to you." 

Many other discourses, of the same tenor, passed 
between them. Powhatan, seeing that his wishes 
were not received as law by the English, and that 
they would not lay aside their arms or omit any of 
their usual precautions, gave utterance to these senti- 
ments with a heavy sigh : " Captain Smith, I have 
never treated any chief with so much kindness as I 
have you ; but I have never in return received any at 
your hands. Captain Newport gave me swords, cop- 
per, clothes, and everything else I desired, taking, in 
exchange, whatever I offered him. He would at any 
time send away his guns at my request. No one 
refuses to gratify my wishes but you. You will give 
me nothing to which you attach any value ; and yet 
you insist upon having every thing from me which 
you desire. You call Captain Newport father, and 
so you do me ; but I see, in spite of us both, you will 
have your own way, and we must study to please 
you. If your intentions are as friendly as you pro- 
fess them to be, send away your arms, and I will be- 
lieve you." 
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Captain Smith, seeing that Powhatan was merely 
wasting the time in idle speeches, in order to gain an 
opportunity to attack them and put them to death, 
resolved to strike a decisive blow. He gave direc- 
tions to the Indians to break a passage through the 
ice, that his boat might come to the shore, and or- 
dered some more of his men to land, to aid him in 
surprising Powhatan. In order to keep him free 
from suspicion till the proper hour came, he enter- 
tained him with " much specious and fallacious dis- 
course," * telling him that he was his friend and not 
his subject, and promising the next day to give up 
his arms, and to show him that he honored him as a 
father, by trusting implicitly to his words. The wily 
chieftain, when he heard that they were breaking a 
passage through the ice, suspected that all was not 
right, and suddenly fled with his women, children, 
and baggage. To avoid suspicion, he left two or 
three women to talk with Captain Smith, while he 
secretly made his escape; and in the meantime his 
warriors beset the house in which they were con- 
versing. When this was told to Captain Smith, he 
boldly sallied out armed with sword, pistol, and tar- 
get, with which, as we are told, " he made such a 
passage among these naked devils that, at his first 
shot, those next him tumbled one over another, and 
the rest quickly fled, some, one way, some another." 
He reached the main body of his men without any 
injury. 

The Indians, seeing that he had escaped unharmed 
and was guarded by eighteen resolute, well-armed 

* Stith, p. 88. 
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men, endeavored to put a fair construction upon their 
unequivocal doings; and Powhatan, to excuse his 
flight and the sudden gathering of his warriors, sent 
an " ancient orator," who, Hke more civiHzed diplo- 
matists, sought to gain a favorable hearing by a 
present of a great bracelet and a chain of pearls, and 
addressed Captain Smith, as follows : " Captain 
Smith, our king is fled, fearing your guns, and know- 
ing that, when the ice was broken, more men would 
come. He sent the warriors, whom you assaulted, 
to g^ard your corn, which might be stolen without 
your knowledge. Though some have been injured 
in consequence of your mistake, Powhatan is still 
your friend, and will ever continue so. Now, since 
the ice is broken, he would have you send away your 
com ; and, if you would have his company, your g^ns 
also, which so affright his people that they dare not 
come to you, as he has promised they should." The 
com referred to in the Indian ambassador's speech 
consisted of a quantity amounting to eighty bushels^ 
which had been purchased of Powhatan for a copper 
kettle. 

The English were immediately oppressed with at- 
tentions. Baskets were provided for them to carry 
the com to the boat, and the Indians kindly offered 
their services to guard their arms, that none might 
steal them. This favor was, with suitable acknowl- 
edgments, declined: To show the dread which they 
had of fire-arms, we are told that " a great many 
they were of goodly, well-proportioned fellows, as 
grim as devils; yet the very sight of cocking our 
matches and being to let fly, a few words caused 
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them to leave their bows and arrows to our guard, 
and bear down our corn upon their backs ; we needed 
not importune them to make despatch." The Eng- 
lish were under the necessity of waiting for the next 
tide before they could depart, and the day was spent 
in feasting and merry sports. 

Powhatan, who burned to get possession of 
Smith's head, had prepared his forces to make an 
attack upon the English at night, which would prob- 
ably have been fatal to them all, had they not been 
warned of it by Pocahontas, on this, as on all occa- 
sions, the guardian angel of the whites. It is better 
to relate the incident in the unvarnished language of 
the original narrative than to ornament it with any 
rhetorical embellishments of my own. After men- 
tioning that a plot had been formed by Powhatan, it 
states that, " Notwithstanding, the eternal, all-seeing 
God did prevent him, and by a strange means. For 
Pocahontas, his dearest jewel and daughter, in that 
dark night, came through the irksome woods and 
told our Captain great cheer should be sent us by and 
by ; but Powhatan, and all the power he could make, 
would after come kill us all, if they that brought it 
could not kill us with our own weapons, when we 
were at supper. Therefore, if we would live, she 
wished us presently to be gone. Such things as she 
delighted in he would have given her ; but, with the 
tears running down her cheeks, she said she durst not 
be seen to have any ; for, if Powhatan should know it, 
she were but dead ; and so she ran away by herself, 
as she came." This simple and beautiful picture of 
disinterested attachment and heroic self-forgetful- 
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ness needs not the " foreign aid of ornament '' to 
recommend it to the heart which has a throb left for 
generous deeds and noble qualities. 

Pocahontas had been gone less than an hour, when 
there came eight or ten stout fellows, with large plat- 
ters of venison and other articles of food, who in- 
vited them to sit down and eat, and were very im- 
portunate for them to put out their matches, the 
smoke of which, as they said, made them sick. But 
Captain Smith made them taste of every dish (prob- 
ably to ascertain whether it was poisoned or not), 
and sent some of them back to Powhatan, bidding 
him make haste for he was ready to receive him, 
telling him that he knew upon what deadly errand 
his first messengers were sent, but that he could 
guard against that as well as all his other intended 
villanies. Messengers came from Powhatan from 
time to time to learn the position of things ; but the 
English passed the night in such watchful prepara- 
tion that no blow was struck. They departed at high 
water, and left behind them the Germans, whose 
good faith was entirely unsuspected, and (what 
seems a little strange, after these events) one of their 
own number, Edward Brynton by name, to kill birds 
for Powhatan. 

The conduct of Captain Smith in attempting to 
seize the person of Powhatan cannot be justified, 
and no one can feel sorry that he did not succeed. 
The principle of gratitude should alone have pre- 
vented him from dealing so treacherously with a 
man who had spared his life when he had him in his 
power. His only excuse is to be found in the strong 
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necessity of the case, of the extent of which, how- 
ever, we have no means of forming a conception. 
The opinions of the age, in all that relates to the 
rights of men and nations, were characterized, not 
even by a nice sense of honor, much less by a feeling 
of Christian brotherhood. The manner in which his 
conspiracy was betrayed to Powhatan, enforces the 
lesson taught by all the great plots and intrigues of 
the world, that he who aims at treacherous designs 
is never sure of his instruments. When a man has 
once consented to become a spy and act a question- 
able part, it is easy for him to go a step further and 
betray his employer by a double treachery. He who 
has once deserted the path of moral rectitude has 
never a firm footing, and is continually liable to slide 
into deeper and more inextricable guilt, 



CHAPTER X 

Captain Smith's Adventures with Opechancanough, Chief of 
Pamunkey. — His Return to Jamestown. 

No sooner had the English set sail than Powhatan 
sent two of the Germans to Jamestown. These im- 
posed upon Captain Wynne with a plausible story, 
that everything was going on well, and that Captain 
Smith had need of some weapons, ammunition, and 
clothing, all of which were unsuspectingly delivered 
to them. While they were there, by their artful 
speeches and by working upon the hopes of the selfish 
and the fears of the timid, they prevailed upon six 
or seven to leave the colony and join them with 
Powhatan. 

These apostates, among their other accomplish- 
ments, had a peculiar dexterity in stealing, which 
they exerted so successfully that they filched from 
the colonists a great number of swords, pike-heads, 
and muskets, with large quantities of powder and 
shot. There were always Indians prowling around 
in the neighborhood to carry them oflf. By these 
means, and by the labors of one of the Germans, who 
had remained behind and who seems to have been a 
blacksmith, the armory of Powhatan was very mate- 
rially increased. 

Captain Smith and his party in the meanwhile had 

arrived at Pamunkey, the seat of Opechancanough^ 
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the brother of Powhatan, who received them kindly 
and entertained them many days in his most hospita- 
ble style. A day was appointed for traffic, upon 
which Captain Smith with fifteen others went up to 
the village where the chief resided, about a quarter 
of a mile from the river. They found no human 
being there, except a lame man and a boy, and the 
houses were abandoned and stripped of everything. 
Soon, however, the chief arrived with many war- 
riors, armed with bows and arrows; but their com- 
modities were so trifling and offered at so exorbitant 
a price that Captain Smith remonstrated with him 
in the following manner : " Opechancanough, you 
profess with your words great love to me, but your 
actions are inconsistent with your professions. Last 
year, you kindly freighted our ship, but now you 
have invited us here that you might see us starve 
with hunger. You know my wants and I know your 
plenty, of which I will, by some means, have a share. 
Remember that it becomes kings to keep their prom- 
ises. I offer you my goods; you may take your 
choice, and the rest I will apportion justly among 
your people." The chieftain accepted his offer seem- 
ingly with a good grace, persuaded, probably, more 
by the muskets than by the intrinsic force of the 
suggestions themselves. He sold them what they 
wanted, at their own prices, promising the next day 
to meet them with more people and more commo- 
dities. 

On the next day. Captain Smith and his party 
marched up to his house, where they found four or 
five Indians newly arrived, each furnished with a 
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great basket. The chief himself soon after arrived, 
and with a " strained cheerfulness " magnified the 
pains he had been at in keeping his promise. While 
they were discoursing, Mr. Russell, one of the party 
came suddenly in and, with a face of alarm, told Cap- 
tain Smith that they were all lost, for seven hundred 
armed men had environed the house and were 
swarming round about in the fields. 

Captain Smith, seeing dismay painted in the coun- 
tenances of his followers at these tidings, addressed 
to them a few words of encouragement. He told 
them that he felt far less concern at the number of 
the enemy than at the malicious misrepresentations 
which the council would make in England, of his 
readiness to break the peace and expose their lives ; 
that they had nothing to fear, for that he alone had 
been once assaulted by three hundred, and but for an 
accident would have made good his way through 
them ; that they were sixteen in number, and the In- 
dians not more than seven hundred, and that the very 
smoke of their pieces would be enough to disperse 
them. At any rate, he exhorted them to fight like 
men and not tamely die like sheep ; and if they would 
resolutely follow his example he doubted not that he 
should be able, with the blessing of God, to extricate 
them from their present perilous situation. 

They all resolutely promised to second him in 
whatever he attempted, though it should cost them 
their lives. Whereupon he addressed Opechanca- 
nough to the following effect : " I see that you have 
entered into a plot to murder me, but I have no fear 
as to the result. Let us decide the matter by single 
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combat. The island in the river is a fit place, and 
you may have any weapons you please. Let your 
men bring each a basket of corn and I will stake their 
value in copper, and the conqueror shall have all and 
be ruler over all our men." 

This proposal was declined by the chief, who had 
no chivalrous notions of honor, and could not con- 
ceive of any one's voluntarily giving up any advan- 
tage which he could gain by treachery or other means 
over an enemy. He artfully endeavored to quiet 
Smith's suspicions, and invited him outside of the 
door to receive a present, where he had stationed two 
himdred men, with their arrows on the string, ready 
to shoot at him the moment he appeared. Captain 
Smith, who had discovered, or at least strongly sus- 
pected his perfidious purpose, no longer restrained 
his indignation, but seizing him by his long lock of 
hair, and clapping his pistol to his breast, led him 
out trembling into the midst of his people. They 
were petrified with horror that any one should dare 
to lay violent hands on the sacred person of their 
chief, and were amazingly frightened besides. He 
readily gave up his vambrace,* bow and arrows in 
token of submission, and his subjects followed his 
example. 

Captain Smith, still retaining his grasp upon him, 
addressed his subjects as follows : " I perceive, ye 
Pamunkeys, the desire you have to kill me, and that 
my longsuffering has brought you to this pitch of 
insolence. The reason I have forborne to punish you 
is the promise which I formerly made to you, that I 

♦Vambrace, armor for the arm. Avant-bras, Fr. — Bailey, 
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would be your friend till you gave me just cause to 
be your enemy. If I keep this vow, my Grod will 
keep me and you cannot hurt me ; but if I break it, 
he will destroy me. But if you now shoot one arrow 
to shed a drop of blood, or steal any of these beads, 
or this copper, I will take such a revenge as that you 
shall not hear the last of me while there is a Pamun- 
key alive who will not deny the name. I am not now 
half-drowned in the mire of a swamp as I was when 
you took me prisoner. If I be the mark you aim at, 
shoot, if you dare. You promised to load my vessel 
with corn, and if you do not, I will load her with 
your carcasses. But, if you will trade with me like 
friends, I once more promise that I will not trouble 
you, unless you provoke me, and your chief shall be 
my friend, and go free; for I did not come to hurt 
him or any of you." 

This speech had an effect like magic. The savages 
threw down their bows and arrows and thronged 
round Captain Smith with their commodities, in such 
numbers, for the space of two or three hours, that he 
became absolutely weary of receiving them. He ac- 
cordingly retired, and, overcome with his toil and ex- 
citements fell asleep. The Indians seeing him in this 
condition, and his guard rather carelessly dispersed, 
went into the house in great numbers armed with 
clubs or English swords, and with intentions by no 
means friendly. The noise they made aroused him 
from his slumbers, which we may suppose were not 
very deep; and, though surprised and confused at 
seeing so many grim forms around him, he seized 
his sword and target, and, being seconded by some 
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of his countrymen, drove out the intruders more 
rapidly than they came in. Opechancanough made 
a long speech to excuse the rude conduct of his sub- 
jects. The remainder of the day was spent in kind- 
ness and good-will, the Indians renewing their pres- 
ents and feasting the English with their best pro- 
visions. 

Captain Smith here received the news of a most 
melancholy accident which took place at Jamestown 
during his absence. Mr. Scrivener had received 
some letters from England, which gave him extrava- 
gant notions of his own importance, and made him 
feel very coldly towards Captain Smith, who still re- 
garded him with the affection of a brother. He took 
it into his head to visit an island in the vicinity of 
Jamestown, called Hog Island, on a very cold and 
stormy day, when it seemed little short of madness 
to tempt the angry elements. Notwithstanding the 
most earnest remonstrances he persisted in going, 
and persuaded Captain Waldo with nine others to 
accompany him. The skiff would have hardly 
floated with so large a freight in calm weather ; but, 
as it was, she sunk immediately, and all who were in 
her were drowned. Their dead bodies were found by 
the Indians, which encouraged them in their pro- 
jected enterprises against the colony. 

No one, for some time, would undertake to inform 
Captain Smith of this grievous news, till finally Mr. 
Richard Wiffin volunteered. His journey was full 
of dangers and difficulties. He at first went to 
Werowocomoco, where he found that all were en- 
gaged in warlike preparations, which boded no good 
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to his countr3mien. He seems to have narrowly es- 
caped with his life here ; for we are told, that " Poca- 
hontas hid him for a time, and sent them who pur- 
sued him the very contrary way to seek him." He 
finally reached Captain Smith after travelling three 
days, and communicated his sad message to him; 
who charged him to keep it a secret from his follow- 
ers, and, dissembling his grief as much as he could, 
at nightfall he went on board the boat, leaving 
Opechancanough at liberty and unmolested accord- 
ing to his promise. 

Captain Smith cherished a hope that he might be 
able, on his return, to entrap Powhatan, an intention 
which he had never abandoned. Powhatan, on his 
part, had commanded his subjects, on pain of death, 
to kill Captain Smith by some means or other. The 
consequence was that on their second meeting, as 
at their first, both parties were on their guard ; and, 
though many stratagems were practised on both 
sides, nothing decisive took place. Such a terror was 
Captain Smith to the Indians that not even the com- 
mands of Powhatan could induce them to attack him 
in battle, notwithstanding their immense superiority 
in numbers ; and they were ready to propitiate him by 
loads of provisions, if they had any reason to suspect 
hostile intentions on his part towards them. We are 
told, however, that they attempted to take his life by 
poison, a mode more characteristic of civilized malice 
than of savage hatred. The particulars are not re- 
lated ; it is said that Captain Smith, Mr. West, and 
others were taken sick, and thus threw off from the 
stomach some poisonous substance which would have 

A. B., VOL. II. — 9 
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been fatal, had it been left to its natural operation. 
It was probably not prepared with great skill by these 
untutored chemists. No other notice was taken of 
the outrage, except that the Indian who brought the 
poisoned articles was soundly beaten by Captain 
Smith's own hand, which, we have every reason to 
believe, was a very heavy one. He finally returned 
to Jamestown after an enterprise full of peril and 
difficulty, bringing with him two hundred pounds of 
deer suet, and four hundred and seventy-nine bushels 
of com. 



CHAPTER XI 

Troubles with the Indians. — Scarcity of Provisions. — ^Mutinous 
and Treacherous Disposition of Some of the Colonists. — ^Ar- 
rival of Captain Argall. 

Captain Smith^ on his arrival, found as usual 
that nothing had been done during his absence. 
Their provisions had been much injured by the rain, 
and many of their tools and weapons had been stolen 
by or secretly conveyed to the Indians. The stock 
of food which remained, increased by that which had 
been procured from the Indians, was, however, found 
on computation to be sufficient to last them a year ; 
and consequently their apprehensions of starving 
were for the present laid aside. They were divided 
into companies of ten or fifteen, as occasion required, 
and six hours of each day were spent in labor and the 
rest in amusement and exhilarating exercises. 

The majority of them, unaccustomed to discipline 
or regular employment, showed symptoms of stub- 
born resistance to his authority, which provoked him 
to reprove them in sharp terms. He told them that 
their recent sufferings ought to have worked a 
change in their conduct, and that they must not think 
that either his labors or the purses of the adventurers 
would forever maintain them in idleness. He did 
not mean that his reproaches should apply to all, for 
many deserved more honor and reward than they 
could ever receive; but the majority of them must be 
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more industrious or starve. That it was not reasona- 
ble that the labors of thirty or forty honest and in- 
dustrious men should be devoted to the support of a 
hundred and fifty idle loiterers, and that, therefore, 
whoever would not work must not eat. That they 
had often been screened in their disobedience to his 
commands by the authority of the council ; but that 
now the power, in effect, rested wholly in him. That 
they were mistaken in their opinion that his authority 
was but a shadow, and that he could not touch the 
lives of any without peril of his own. That the let- 
ters-patent would show them the contrary, which he 
would have read to them every week, and that they 
might be assured that every one who deserved pun- 
ishment should receive it. 

He also made a register, in which he recorded their 
merits and demerits, " to encourage the good, and 
with shame to spur on the rest to amendment ; " a 
simple device, one would think, for those who had 
long left school, but which, owing probably to the 
President's great personal influence, proved of con- 
siderable efficacy. They missed from time to time 
powder, shot, arms, and tools, without knowing what 
had become of them, but found afterwards that they 
were secretly conveyed to the Germans who were 
with Powhatan by their countrymen and confeder- 
ates at Jamestown. Four or five of these latter, ac- 
cording to a previous agreement, had deserted from 
Jamestown a short time before to join the former; 
but, meeting in the woods some of Captain Smith's 
party on their return, to avoid suspicion they came 
back. Their countrymen sent one of their number, 
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disguised as an Indian, to learn the reason of their 
delay. He came as far as the glass-house, which was 
about a mile from Jamestown, and was the scene of 
all their plots and machinations, as well as their com- 
mon place of rendezvous. 

At the same time and near the same place, forty 
Indians were lying in ambush for Captain Smith. 
He was immediately informed of the German's ar- 
rival (how or by whom we are not told), and, taking 
twenty men, marched to the glass-house to apprehend 
him ; but he had gone away before they came. He 
despatched his followers to intercept him, and re- 
turned alone to Jamestown, armed only with a sword, 
not suspecting any danger. In the woods he met the 
chief of the Pashiphays, a neighboring tribe of In- 
dians, a tall and strong man, who at first attempted 
by artful persuasion to bring Captain Smith within 
reach of the ambuscade. Failing, however, in this, 
he attempted to shoot him with his bow, which Smith 
prevented by suddenly grappling with him. Neither 
was able to make use of his weapons, but the Indian 
drew his adversary by main strength into the river, 
in the hope of drowning him. There they struggled 
for a long time, till Captain Smith seized his antago- 
nist's throat with such a grasp as nearly strangled 
him. This momentary advantage enabled him to 
draw his sword, at which his foe no longer resisted, 
but begged his life with piteous entreaties. Captain 
Smith led him prisoner to Jamestown and put him in 
chains. 

The German meanwhile had been taken; and, 
though he attempted to account for his conduct, his 
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treachery was suspected and finally confirmed by the 
confession of the captive chief, who was kept in 
custody, and offered to Powhatan in exchange for 
the faithless Germans whom he had with him. 
Many messengers were sent, but the Germans would 
not come of their own accord, neither would Pow- 
hatan force them. While these negotiations were 
going on, the chief himself escaped through the neg- 
ligence of his guards, though he was in irons. An 
attempt was made to retake him, but without effect. 
Captain Smith made prisoners of two Indians, by 
name Kemps and Tussore, who are described as 
being " the two most exact villains in all the coun- 
try." He himself went with an expedition to punish 
the tribe of Pashiphays for their past injuries and to 
deter them from any future ones, in which he slew 
several of them, burned their houses, took their 
canoes and fishing-weirs, and fixed some of the latter 
at Jamestown. 

As he was proceeding to Chickahominy, he was 
assaulted by some of their tribe ; but, as soon as they 
saw who he was, they threw down their arms and 
sued for peace, a young man, named Okaning, thus 
addressing him : " Captain Smith, the chief, my 
master, is here among us, and he attacked you, mis- 
taking you for Captain Wynne, who has pursued us 
in war. If he has offended you in escaping imprison- 
ment, remember that fishes swim, the birds fly, and 
the very beasts strive to escape the snare and the line ; 
blame not him, therefore, who is a man. He would 
ask you to recollect what pains he took, when you 
were a prisoner, to save your life. If he has injured 
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you since, you have taken ample vengeance and 
greatly to our cost. We know that your purpose is 
to destroy us ; but we are here to desire your friend- 
ship, and to ask you to permit us to enjoy our houses 
and plant our fields. You shall share in their fruit ; 
but if you drive us off, you will be the greatest losers 
by our absence. For we can plant anywhere, though 
it may cost us more labor ; but we know you cannot 
live, unless you have our harvests to supply your 
wants. If you will promise us peace, we will trust 
you : if not, we will abandon the country." 

This ** worthy discourse," as it is justly called by 
the writer of the narrative, had its desired effect. 
Captain Smith made peace with them on condition 
that they would supply him with provisions. This 
good understanding continued so long as Captain 
Smith remained in the country. 

When Smith returned to Jamestown, complaint 
was made to him that the people of Chickahominy, 
who had always seemed honest and friendly, had 
been guilty of frequent thefts. A pistol, among 
other things, had been recently stolen and the thief 
escaped; but his two brothers, who were known to 
be his confederates, were apprehended. According 
to the President's usual summary mode of proceed- 
ing in such cases, one of these was sent home with a 
message that if the pistol were not forthcoming in 
twelve hours, the other (who meanwhile was im- 
prisoned) should be hanged. The messenger came 
back before midnight with the pistol, but a sad spec- 
tacle awaited him. Captain Smith, pitying the poor 
naked Indian who was shivering in his dark, cold 
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dungeon, had sent him some food and charcoal to 
make a fire with. The simple savage, knowing noth- 
ing of the mysteries of carbonic acid gas,* soon 
fainted away under its deleterious influence, and was 
brought out to all appearance dead. His brother, 
seeing his confident hopes so cruelly disappointed, 
broke out into the most passionate lamentations, and 
Captain Smith, to pacify him, told him that he would 
restore him to life. By the application of brandy and 
vinegar, he was restored to consciousness; but his 
faculties remained in such a state of confusion and 
disorder as alarmed his brother hardly less than his 
seeming death. But a night's sound sleep restored 
him to his senses, and they were both presented with 
a piece of copper and sent home. From this circum- 
stance a report was spread far and wide among the 
Indians that Captain Smith was able to restore the 
dead to life. 

Another incident took place about this time, which 
increased the awe in which the English were held. 
An " ingenuous savage " at Werowocomoco had by 
some means obtained possession of a bag of gun- 
powder and of the backpiece of a suit of armor. 
Wishing to display his superior accomplishments to 
his countrymen, he proceeded to dry the powder over 
the fire upon the armor, as he had seen the soldiers 
do at Jamestown. Many thronged around him and 
peeped over his shoulders to watch the process, when 
suddenly the powder exploded, killed the unfortunate 
operator and one or two others, and wounded several 

♦The English writer was not much wiser; he says the 
Indian was smothered with the smoke. 
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more, which gave the whole nation a great distaste 
for gunpowder. " These and many other such pretty 
accidents," as we are told, so amazed and alarmed 
Powhatan and his whole people that they desired 
peace from all parts, bringing in presents and restor- 
ing stolen articles, which had long been given up in 
despair. After this, if any Indian was detected in 
stealing, he was apprehended and sent to Jamestown 
to be punished, and the whole country became as free 
and safe to the English as to the Indians themselves. 
The English, thus unmolested from without, were 
enabled to devote their undivided energies to the 
internal affairs of the colony. They set themselves 
to labor with industry and success. In the space of 
three months, they had made a considerable quantity 
of tar, pitch, and potash ; produced a sample of glass ; 
dug a well of sweet water in the fort, an article 
which they had not had in abundance before; built 
twenty new houses ; covered the church anew ; pro- 
vided nets and weirs for fishing; and built a block- 
house on the isthmus of Jamestown, in which a garri- 
son was stationed to trade with the Indians, and 
which no one was allowed to pass without an order 
from the President. Thirty or forty acres of ground 
were also dug and planted. A blockhouse was like- 
wise erected on Hog Island, and a garrison stationed 
there to give notice of any vessels that might arrive. 
At leisure times they exercised themselves in cutting 
down trees and making clapboards and wainscoting. 
About this time Captain Wynne died, so that Captain 
Smith was left with the whole and absolute power, 
being both President and council. 
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Their prosperous and contented industry, how- 
ever, had received a sudden interruption. On exam- 
ining their store of corn, they found that half of it 
had rotted, and the rest was nearly all consumed by 
the rats, which had been left by the ship, and had 
increased in great numbers. This put a stop to all 
their enterprises and obliged them to turn their whole 
attention to the procuring of food. 

The Indians were very friendly to them, bringing 
in deer and wildfowl in abundance, and Powhatan 
spared them nearly half his stock of corn. The river 
also supplied them with sturgeon and oysters; so 
there was no danger of their starving to death. But 
then food could not be procured without considerable 
toil and trouble ; and many of them were so intoler- 
ably lazy that, as the narrative says, " had they not 
been forced nolens volens to gather and prepare their 
victuals, they would all have starved or have eaten 
one another." These men were very clamorous that 
he should sell their tools and iron, their swords and 
muskets, and even their houses and ordinance, to the 
Indians for corn, so that they might enjoy the luxury 
of idleness. 

They endeavored also by all means in their power 
to induce him to leave the country. Necessity 
obliged Captain Smith to overlook for a time their 
mutinous and disorderly proceedings; but, having 
detected and severely punished the principal ring- 
leader, he addressed the remainder in the following 
terms : " Fellow soldiers, I did not think that any- 
one was so false as to report, or that you were so 
simple as to believe, either that I intended to starve 
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you, or that Powhatan had, at this time, any com 
for himself, much less for you, or that I would not 
procure corn, if I knew where it was to be had. 
Neither did I think that any were so malicious, as I 
find many are ; but I will not so yield to indignation 
as to prevent me from doing what I can for the good 
of my most inveterate enemy. But dream no longer 
of any further assistance from Powhatan, and do 
not imagine that I shall not compel the indolent to 
work, as well as punish the refractory. If I find any 
one attempting to escape to Newfoundland in the 
pinnace, let him be assured that the gallows shall be 
his portion. You cannot deny that I have often 
saved your lives at the risk of my own, and provided 
you food when otherwise you might have starved. 
But I protest, by the Gk)d that made me, that since 
necessity has no power to compel you to gather for 
yourselves the fruits which the earth yields, I will 
oblige you to gather them, not only for yourselves, 
but also for the sick. You know that I have fared 
like the meanest of you, and that my extra allow- 
ance I have always distributed among the sick. The 
sick shall not starve, but shall fare like the rest of us ; 
therefore, whoever does not gather as much every 
day as I do, the next day he shall be put over the 
river and be banished from the fort, until he either 
alters his conduct or starves." 

These orders were murmured against as being ex- 
tremely cruel and tyrannical; but no one dared to 
disobey them. All exerted themselves diligently to 
procure food, so that they not only did not suffer 
from want, but grew strong and healthy. Many 
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were billeted among the Indians, a fact which 
showed how much confidence there was on one side, 
and how much respect, or at least fear, there was on 
the other. These last were so well treated by their 
kind entertainers that many deserted from James- 
town and took up their abode with them ; but the In- 
dians, who knew that they had acted contrary to 
Captain Smith's orders, received them with great 
coldness, and finally brought them back to him. He 
inflicted on them such exemplary punishment that 
no one ventured to follow their example. The good 
conduct of the Indians at this crisis extorts from the 
writer of the narrative the remark, that there was 
more hope to make good Christians aijd good sub- 
jects of them, than of one-half of those who pre- 
tended to be both. 

At this period, Mr. Sicklemore returned from his 
expedition, but without gaining any satisfactory ac- 
count of Sir Walter Raleigh's lost company or of 
the silk-grass. Captain Smith, who thought it 
proper not to abandon a point so strongly urged by 
the council in England, sent upon the same errand 
two of his company to the Mangoags ; a tribe of In- 
dians, not subject to Powhatan, who dwelt some- 
where on the borders of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. They were furnished with guides by the chief 
of the Quiyoughnohanocs, a small tribe dwelling on 
the southern banks of the James River, about ten 
miles from Jamestown. " This honest, proper, 
promise-keeping king," as he is styled, was ever 
friendly to the English; and, though he zealously 
worshipped his own false gods, he was ready to ac- 
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knowledge that their God exceeded his, as much as 
giins did bows and arrows. He would often send 
presents to the President in a time of drought, beg- 
ging him to pray to his Gk)d for rain lest his com 
should spoil, because his own gods were angry with 
him. The result of this expedition was, like that of 
the former one, entirely unsuccessful. 

The Germans who were with Powhatan still gave 
them constant trouble. One Volday, a Swiss, was 
employed to solicit them to return to the colony ; but, 
instead of that, he basely and treacherously entered 
into a conspiracy with them to cut off the English, 
and diligently exerted himself to bring it to a suc- 
cessful issue. Seeing that these were obliged to wan- 
der about in search of provisions and leave the fort 
but feebly defended, they endeavored to prevail upon 
Powhatan to lend them his forces, promising to burn 
the town, to seize the barque, and make the greater 
part of the colonists his subjects and slaves. 

This plot was communicated to some of the mal- 
contents at Jamestown ; and two of them, " whose 
Christian hearts relented at such an un-Christian 
act,'' revealed it to the President. When it became 
generally known in the colony, the sentiment of in- 
dignation was so lively that several volunteered to 
go and slay the Germans, though in the very pres- 
ence of Powhatan. Two were accordingly sent on 
this errand ; but, on their arrival, the Germans made 
such plausible excuses, and accused Volday so warm- 
ly, that they were unaccountably suffered to go un- 
punished. Powhatan seems to have observed a strict 
neutrality in this business. He sent a message to 
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Captain Smith, informing him that he would neither 
attempt to detain the Germans, nor hinder his men 
from executing his commands. One of these Ger- 
mans, we are told, afterwards returned to his duty 
on promise of full pardon for the past ; the other re- 
mained with Powhatan. 

The writer of this portion of the " History of Vir- 
ginia," after relating these incidents, and stating 
that their great security against the treacherous 
machinations of these foreigners, and their unprin- 
cipled coadjutors at Jamestown, was the love and 
respect in which Captain Smith was held by all the 
neighboring Indians, goes on to remark upon his 
merits in a strain of honest admiration : " By this 
you may see, for all those crosses, treacheries, and 
dissensions, how he wrestled and overcame (without 
bloodshed) all that happened; also what good was 
done ; how few died ; what food the country naturally 
affordeth ; what small cause there is that men should 
starve or be murdered by the savages that have dis- 
cretion to manage them with courage and industry. 
The two first years, though by his adventures he had 
often brought the savages to a tractable trade, yet 
you see how the envious authority ever crossed him 
and frustrated his best endeavors. But it wrought 
in him that experience and estimation amongst the 
savages, as otherwise it had been impossible he had 
ever effected that he did. Notwithstanding the many 
miserable, yet generous and worthy, adventures he 
had oft and long endured in the wide world, yet in 
this case he was again to learn his lesson by experi- 
ence ; which with much ado having obtained, it was 
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his ill-chance to end, when he had but only learned 
how to begin." 

In the Spring of the year 1609, Captain Samuel 
Argall, afterwards a governor of the colony, arrived 
at Jamestown. He came to trade with the colony 
and to fish for sturgeon, in a ship supplied with wine 
and provisions. This, says Stith, was a prohibited 
trade, but it was connived at, because Argall was a 
relation of Sir Thomas Smith. The necessity of the 
colony obliged them to take his provisions, by which 
the object of his voyage was defeated; but as soon 
as they received supplies from England, they revic- 
tualled him home, with letters giving a full account 
of the state of their affairs. By him Captain Smith 
received letters, blaming him for his cruel usage of 
the Indians, and for not sending back the former 
ships freighted. By him they also heard of the great 
preparations in England for sending out an expedi- 
tion, under the command of Lord Delaware, and of 
the entire change projected in the government of the 
colony. 



CHAPTER XII 

New Charter granted to the Virginia Company. — ^Expedition 
despatched to Jamestown. — Confusion which ensues on its 
Arrival. — Captain Smith returns to England. 

The administration of Captain Smith, and the 
general course of events from the first at Jamestown, 
had been far from satisfactory to the company in 
England. They had founded the colony solely from 
selfish motives, in the hope of acquiring great and 
sudden fortunes by the opening of a passage to the 
South Sea, or by the discovery of abundant mines of 
gold and silver. The splendid success of the 
Spaniards in South America had filled the imagina- 
tions of all Europe with golden dreams ; and the com- 
pany were disappointed and irritated because there 
had not been found in Virginia the mineral treasures 
of Peru and Mexico. They chose to visit their dis- 
pleasure upon the innocent head of Captain Smith, as 
if he had either been the cause of their extravagant 
hopes, or had, by some potent magic, banished the 
precious metals from the soil of Virginia. 

Their prejudice against him was increased, un- 
doubtedly, by their extreme ignorance of everything 
relating to the history and situation of the colony, 
which disqualified them from judging of the pro- 
priety of his measures. Their minds too had been 

poisoned by the misrepresentations of Newport, who 
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possessed their entire confidence, and who hated 
Captain Smith with that untiring and dogged hatred 
with which an inferior being contemplates an enemy, 
who is too much above him to allow the most dis- 
tant hope of rivalship. They were dissatisfied, 
among other things, with his treatment of the In- 
dians, thinking it too harsh and peremptory, and that 
a milder and more conciliatory one would have In- 
duced them to discover the hidden treasures, which 
they were persuaded existed somewhere in the 
country. 

Captain Smith, as the reader must have observed, 
considered himself bound from the first, to provide 
for the protection and support of the colony, rather 
than the pecuniary interests of the council at home. 
He endeavored to give it a permanent footing in the 
country, an object about which they cared very little, 
as is shown by their shameful neglect in supplying 
it with provisions, as well as by the character of the 
adventurers whom they sent out. 

He perceived at once the futility of any expecta- 
tions of raising a revenue from Virginia, and dwelt 
upon it in all his communications to England. He 
saw that a handful of Englishmen were surrounded 
by numerous and formidable tribes of Indians, and 
that there could never be any security to life or prop- 
erty unless they were promptly overawed by firm 
and spirited conduct. With great propriety he con- 
sidered himself far better able to judge of the meas- 
ures which ought to be adopted for the colony than a 
company of gentlemen, three thousand miles distant, 
who derived their information from imperfect or in- 

A. B., VOL. II.— 10 
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terested sources. His administration, as we have 
seen, was vigorous and decided, aiming rather to 
benefit the colony than to please the council at home. 
He was too independent and proud a man to stoop 
to conciliate those whose favor was not to be won by 
a steady adherence to duty. He had not a drop of 
the courtier's blood in his whole body. His inter- 
course with his superiors in station was marked with 
dignity and self-respect. His letter to the council, 
which he sent by Newport, and of which we have 
given an account, is certainly unmarked by delicate 
official deference, and little calculated to win or re- 
gain favor. All these things had combined to render 
him and his administration unpopular ; and he, whose 
services to the colony had been incalculable, was 
made the victim of their capricious displeasure and 
dismissed from an office which he had filled so hon- 
orably, so successfully, and with such constant self- 
sacrifice. 

The Virginia company, having induced many per- 
sons of rank and wealth to join with them, in order 
to increase at once their dignity and their funds, ap- 
plied to King James for a new charter, which was 
granted, and which bears date, May 23d, 1609. It 
gave the most ample powers to the council in Eng- 
land and showed the most wanton disregard of the 
rights and privileges of the colonists who had emi- 
grated on the faith of the first charter, and who had 
toiled, suffered, and accomplished so much. By vir- 
tue of these powers, the new council appointed Lord 
Delaware, a nobleman of high rank and distinguished 
character, captain-general of the colony ; Sir Thomas 
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Gates, lieutenant-general; Sir George Somers, ad- 
miral; Captain Newport (the only one who had ever 
been in Virginia), vice-admiral; Sir Thomas Dale, 
high marshal; Sir Ferdinando Wainman, master of 
the horse. The countenance of so many honorable 
and distinguished persons made the enterprise fash- 
ionable and popular, so that they were able to equip 
nine ships, in which five hundred persons, consisting 
of men, women, and children, embarked. 

The expedition set sail from England in May, 
1609, under the command of Sir George Somers, Sir 
Thomas Gates, and Captain Newport, each of whom 
had a commission authorizing him who first arrived 
to supersede the existing administration, and to gov- 
ern the colony by the terms and provisions of the 
new charter, until the arrival of Lord Delaware with 
the remainder of the recruits and supplies. By a 
most extraordinary oversight, no precedence in rank 
was assigned to either of these gentlemen, and they 
were unable to settle the point among themselves, 
neither being willing to resign his chance of being 
the temporary head. 

To obviate this difficulty, they adopted a most in- 
judicious and unfortunate expedient; they all de- 
termined to embark in the same vessel, their weak 
and childish ambition inducing them to take a step 
which defeated the very object of this triumvirate 
division of authority. In their ship were contained 
also the bills of lading, the new commission, instruc- 
tions and directions of the most ample nature, and 
the greater part of their provisions. This vessel, on 
the 25th of July, parted from the rest of the squad- 
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ron in a violent storm, and was wrecked on one of 
the Bermuda Islands ; another small vessel foundered 
at sea ; the seven others arrived safely at Jamestown. 
The President, who was informed of their arrival 
by his scouts, and who had no expectation of so 
large a fleet, supposed them to be Spaniards coming 
to attack the colony, and with his usual promptness 
put it in a posture of defence. The Indians at this 
crisis gave the strongest proof of their good-will, by 
coming forward with the greatest alacrity and offer- 
ing to fight side by side with the English against 
their enemies. 

These unfounded apprehensions were soon dissi- 
pated, but only to be replaced by substantial evils. 
With the seven ships came three individuals, of 
whom the reader has before heard, Ratcliffe (whose 
real name, as has been stated, was Sicklemore), 
Archer, and Martin, all of whom were enemies of 
Captain Smith, and had so prejudiced the minds of 
their companions against him that they were pre- 
pared to dislike without ever having seen him. Their 
ships had been greatly shattered in their stormy pas- 
sage, their provisions were running low, many of 
them were sick, and they arrived at the season of the 
year most trying to the constitution. The greater 
part of the company, moreover, consisted of persons 
" much fitter,*' as Stith says, " to spoil or ruin a com- 
monwealth than to help to raise or maintain one." 
They consisted of dissipated young men, exiled by 
their friends to escape a worse destiny at home; 
bankrupt tradesmen ; needy adventurers ; gentlemen, 
lazy, poor, and proud ; profligate hangers-on of great 
men, and the like. 
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A scene of wild confusion took place immediately 
upon their landing. They had brought no commis- 
sion with them which could supersede the old one, 
and no one could, with legal propriety, supplant Cap- 
tain Smith. The newcomers, however, disdained to 
submit to his authority, prejudiced as they were 
against him, and looking with contempt upon the 
little band of colonists whom they were sent to cast 
into the shade. 

He, at first, allowed them to have everything their 
own way, and in consequence there was an entire end 
of all government, discipline, and subordination. 
The newcomers, though having neither the authority 
nor the capacity, undertook to remodel the govern- 
ment. They conferred the chief power first on one 
and then on another; to-day, they administered the 
government according to the old commission; to- 
morrow, according to the new; and the next day, 
after a new fashion of their own. There was no 
consistency, no responsibility, and in fact no govern- 
ment; but instead of it a wild anarchy and misrule, 
to which nothing but chaos could furnish a parallel. 

The sensible and judicious part of the community, 
both of the newcomers and of the old settlers, per- 
ceived that this state of things, if long continued, 
would bring the colony to utter ruin, and, justly ap- 
preciating the distinguished merit of Captain Smith, 
entreated him to resume his abandoned authority, 
and save them from destruction before it was too 
late. He was himself so disgusted with the new- 
comers and their proceedings that, had he consulted 
his own wishes alone, he would have abandoned the 
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country and gone to England. But there was no 
alloy of selfishness in his nature. He felt for the 
colony, of which he was the soul and life-blood, the 
pride and affection which a parent feels for a favorite 
child. To its prosperity he was ever ready to sacri- 
fice his private feelings, and he saw plainly that the 
present system would end in its ruin. 

He felt emboldened too by the conviction of the 
fact that he was and had been its legal head, and 
that no one had any official authority for supersed- 
ing him. He did not hesitate, therefore, to resume 
the station, which he had for a short time tacitly re- 
signed, though in doing so he exposed himself to 
infinite vexations and no little actual danger from 
the secret and open opposition of his enemies. The 
most obstinate and refractory of them he cast into 
prison for safe-keeping, until there was leisure for a 
fair and legal trial. It was thought expedient to 
divide their numbers, and accordingly Captain Mar- 
tin was sent with a hundred and twenty men to 
Nansemond, and Captain West with the like number 
to the Falls of the James River, each receiving a 
due proportion of provisions from the common 
stock. 

Before these settlements were planted Captain 
Smith, having established a regular government, 
and being near the end of the year of his presidency, 
resigned it in favor of Martin, who was the only per- 
son that could be chosen to the office. He had the 
good sense to perceive that he was not qualified for 
so arduous a station, and, restoring it to Captain 
Smith in less than three hours, proceeded with his 
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company to Nansembnd. His experiment proved a 
total failure. The Indians were kindly disposed 
towards him, till his injudicious conduct converted 
them into determined enemies. They made a suc- 
cessful attack upon him, killing many of his men, 
and carrying off a thousand bushels of his corn. He 
made a feeble resistance, and did not attempt to re- 
cover what he had lost, but sent to Jamestown for 
thirty soldiers to aid him. These were promptly 
despatched, but he made no use of them ; and they 
soon returned of their own accord, disgusted with 
his cowardice and imbecility. Martin himself short- 
ly followed them, leaving his company to take care of 
themselves. 

Disasters also followed the settlement at the Falls. 
It was originally made in a place exposed to the in- 
undations of the river and to other great inconven- 
iences ; and Captain West returned to Jamestown to 
obtain advice and assistance in the removal of it. 
Captain Smith immediately purchased of Powhatan 
the place called by his name, which was a short dis- 
tance lower down the river, and went up to the Falls 
himself to superintend their establishment in their 
new abode. But the mutinous and disorderly com- 
pany, seeing him attended with only five men, re- 
fused to obey his orders, and, on his attempting to 
use force, resisted him and obliged him to take 
refuge on board his vessel, having narrowly escaped 
with his life. 

He remained here nine days, in the hope that they 
would listen to reason and consult their own interest 
in putting themselves under his guidance. But they 
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obstinately refused to the last. The Indians, mean- 
while, flocked around him with bitter complaints of 
the treatment they had received from the settlers, 
saying, that they had robbed their gardens, stolen 
their corn, beaten them, broken into their houses, 
and carried off some of their people and detained 
them prisoners. They offered to assist him in bring- 
ing them to subjection by the strong arm of power, 
and told him that they had borne these insults and in- 
juries from his countrymen out of respect to him; 
but that he must forgive them if hereafter they de- 
fended themselves to the utmost of their ability and 
repelled unprovoked aggressions by force. 

Finding his efforts to be unavailing, Captain 
Smith departed; but his vessel grounded, after she 
had proceeded about half a league, a very fortunate 
circumstance, as the result showed. For no sooner 
was his back turned than some Indians, not more 
than twelve in number it is stated, burning for re- 
venge, assaulted the settlers, and, killing several 
stragglers whom they found in the woods, struck 
such a panic into the rest that they sent down in 
great alarm to Captain Smith, offering to accede to 
any terms that he would propose, if he would come 
and assist them. He returned, and, after punishing 
six or seven of the chief offenders, removed the rest 
to Powhatan, a place every way adapted to their 
purposes, as it had been brought under cultivation 
by the Indians, who had also erected a strong fort 
there. 

As soon as they were settled in their new habita- 
tion. Captain West returned and began to undo all 
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that had been done. Captain Smith, unwilling to 
contend with him, opposed him in nothing, but left 
him to manage everything in his own way. By his 
influence they were induced to return to their former 
situation, for what reason it is not stated. 

Captain Smith, at this juncture, met with a most 
unhappy accident as he was returning to Jamestown. 
While he was sleeping in the boat, a bag of powder 
lying near him exploded and tore and burned his 
flesh in the most shocking manner. His clothes 
being on fire, he leaped overboard to quench the 
flames, and was with difficulty rescued from drown- 
ing. In this sad condition he arrived at Jamestown, 
where things were in such a state as to require all 
his faculties of mind and body. The time set for the 
trial of Ratcliffe, Archer, and the others who had 
been imprisoned, drew near, and their guilty con- 
sciences made them shrink from an inquiry, about 
the result of which they could entertain no doubt. 
Seeing too the helpless state of the President, they 
entered into a plot to murder him in his bed ; but the 
heart of the base wretch, who was chosen to be the 
instrument of their wickedness, failed him at the last 
moment, and he had not the courage to fire his mur- 
derous pistol. Having failed in this, they en- 
deavored to usurp the government and thereby es- 
cape punishment. Fevered and tormented by his 
wounds. Captain Smith became weary of this per- 
petual struggle against the violence and malice of 
his enemies, and of supporting his rightful authority 
by force and severity; and he now determined to 
return to England, though his old friends, indignant 
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at the treatment he had received, offered and indeed 
entreated to be allowed to bring him the heads of his 
foes. But he would not permit the colony to be em- 
broiled in a civil war on his account. His wounds 
also grew very dangerous, from the want of surgical 
aid ; and he believed that he could never recover un- 
less he went home as soon as possible to be cured 
there. He therefore, in the early part of the autumn 
of 1609, departed from Virginia never to return to 
it again. He left behind him four hundred and 
ninety colonists, one hundred of whom were trained 
and expert soldiers, three ships, seven boats, twenty- 
four pieces of ordnance, three hundred muskets and 
other arms, abundance of ammunition and tools, 
wearing apparel sufficient for all their wants, and an 
ample stock of domestic animals and provisions. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Remarks on Captain Smith's Administration in Virginia. 

Captain Smith resided a little more than two 
years in Virginia, during one of which he was Presi- 
dent of the colony. The reader who has gone thus 
far with me will be enabled to form a conception of 
what he accomplished and the disadvantages against 
which he contended. It is difficult for those who 
have been reared on the lap of civilization, and had 
wants created by the facilities of gratifying them, 
to have a full sense of the labors and sufferings of 
the first settlers of a new country. Familiar with 
the luxuries of artificial life, they are thrown into a 
situation where animal existence can hardly be sup- 
ported. Severe and unremitted toil wears down the 
frame and depresses the mind. Famine often lays 
siege to them, and new and strange diseases prostrate 
their strength. A vague sense of apprehension ever 
darkens their lot, and not a leaf stirs but makes them 
start with the expectation of encountering some 
great and unknown danger. 

The bright hopes with which they began their en- 
terprise are apt to languish and die, and their hearts 
faint under the influence of that homesickness, for 
which there is no medicine but a draught of the air 
of one's native land. To be the successful leader of 
a band of new settlers under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances requires an extraordinary combination 
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of powers. He must be able to use his hands as well 
as his head, to act as well as to command, to show 
how things are to be done as well as to give direc- 
tions to do them. He must be able to awe the refrac- 
tory, to encourage the distrustful, and to cheer the 
drooping. He must have courage, fortitude, self- 
command, and perseverance ; he must be just, yet not 
stern, dignified, yet aflfable and easy of approach. 

The Virginia colony, and its head in particular, 
had trials and perils of a peculiar nature to encoun- 
ter, in addition to those which they might naturally 
have expected. In the first place, they were sur- 
rounded by numerous and powerful tribes of Indians, 
whose occupation was war, and who were organized 
into a powerful confederacy under a ruler of ex- 
traordinary resources, the idol of his people, full of 
courage and enterprise, rivalling in dissimulation the 
most accomplished European diplomatist; and, if 
not the implacable enemy of the whites, he has been 
represented as being still very far from their 
friend, and, with a prophetic spirit, apparently realiz- 
ing from the first that their permanent residence and 
increase would involve the ruin of his own people. 

As we have seen, too, Captain Smith had much 
to contend against in the characters of many of the 
settlers themselves, whom the Old World seems to 
have shaken oflf, as being too worthless and desperate 
to be any longer tolerated at home. They were con- 
tinually irritating him by their surly opposition, and 
infecting the well-disposed by their ill-example; for 
labors and hardships are much lightened when they 
are shared by all. Instead of receiving aid from the 
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council at home, they were to him a source of un- 
mixed vexation and disappointment. 

Chagrined by the failure of their visionary hopes, 
with a truly consistent selfishness they abandoned to 
unwarrantable neglect the settlers -whom they had 
sent into a howling wilderness, taking no pains to 
provide for their wants, and, by their absurd exac- 
tions, making the expeditions they sent out to them 
a tax and a burden. Captain Smith they honored 
with peculiar dislike, because he preferred the inter- 
ests of the colony to their own ; believing all that his 
enemies could say of him, giving him reproof where 
honor was due, and finally depriving him of his 
command at the very moment when by his extraor- 
dinary exertions he had established the colony upon 
a firm basis and could look confidently forward to 
its steady increase and continued prosperity. 

It is hardly possible for Captain Smith's services 
to the colony to be exaggerated. Nothing but the 
force of his character could have conducted it 
through so many difficulties and dangers. Upon his 
single life its existence hung, and without him the 
enterprise would have been relinquished again and 
again, as in the case of the settlements on the coast 
of North Carolina ; while the establishment of a per- 
manent colony in America would have been delayed 
to an indefinite period, since every unsuccessful at- 
tempt would have been a fresh discouragement to 
such an undertaking. It is easy to be seen that he 
embraced the interests of the colony with the whole 
force of his fervid and enthusiastic character. He 
was its right eye and its right arm. In its service 
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he displayed a perseverance which no obstacles could 
dishearten, a courage which bordered upon rashness, 
and a fertility of resources which never left him at 
a loss for remedies against every disaster, and for 
the means of extricating himself from every difficulty 
and embarrassment. 

It is curious to observe that he seemed not only to 
superintend, but to do everything. His official dig- 
nity never encumbered him when anything was to be 
done. We find him, at one time, cutting down trees 
with his own hands ; at another, heading an explor- 
ing expedition, venturing, with a few timid followers 
in an open barque, into unknown regions densely 
peopled with savage tribes ; and at another, march- 
ing with a few soldiers to procure provisions and 
sleeping on the bare ground in the depth of winter. 
He had the advantage of possessing an iron frame 
and a constitution which was proof against sickness 
and exposure; so that, while others were faint, 
drooping, and weary, he was vigorous, unexhausted, 
ready to grapple with danger, and contemplating 
every enterprise with cheerful confidence in the 
result. 

In the government of his colony he was rigidly 
impartial, just, and, as might be expected from one 
who had so long been a soldier, strict even to sever- 
ity. This was indeed one of the objections made to 
his administration by the council in England, and 
without doubt it created him many enemies in James- 
town. But the intelligent reader will find for him a 
sufficient apology in the desperate character of many 
of the settlers, and in the absolute necessity of im- 
plicit subordination which their situation required. 
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The whole power was centred in his own person, 
and a refusal to obey him was a refusal to obey the 
laws upon which their safety and even existence de- 
pended. His severity arose from a sense of duty, for 
no one ever accused him of being wantonly cruel or 
revengeful. No man was more ready to forgive of- 
fences aimed at himself personally, a striking proof 
of which is that we hear of no punishments being 
inflicted on the dastardly wretches who attempted 
to assassinate him, as he was lying helpless from his 
wounds during the last days of his administration. 

His conduct to the Indians, though not always dic- 
tated by a spirit of Christian justice or brotherhood, 
will be found very honorable to him, if tried by the 
standard of the opinions of his day. Here, too, his 
apology must be found in the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed. He was not the head of a 
powerful body, meeting and trading with the Indians 
on terms of equality, but of a feeble band, whom 
they, if they had known their own strength, might 
have crushed in a moment. The passion of fear is 
the parent of cruelty and of treachery. It was neces- 
sary (or at least it was deemed so) to overawe the 
Indians, to strike terror into them ; and, if the means 
resorted to for accomplishing these ^nds were not 
strictly justifiable, there was at least an excuse for 
them. 

The English were also more than once threatened 
with famine, while their Indian neighbors were gen- 
erally well supplied with provisions ; and reason and 
experience tell us that starving men will not be very 
nice in their expedients to obtain food, or that they 
will coolly examine into the right ^wj^l ^\q?w?^ ^ 
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measures when a fierce animal instinct is goading 
them on. Captain Smith, by his prudence and firm- 
ness, estabUshed a most harmonious feeling between 
the two races. 

The respect of the Indians for him hardly stopped 
short of idolatry. His great qualities were evident 
to these untutored children of nature, and their 
reverence was the instinctive homage which was paid 
to innate superiority. This is alone sufficient to 
prove that he never treated the Indians, even as they 
thought, with injustice, cruelty, or caprice; had it 
been so, he never would have been so admired and 
honored by a race of men who are proverbial for 
never forgetting an injury. 

The genuine merits of Captain Smith, as a presid- 
ing officer, can only be fairly estimated by comparing 
him with others. We have seen that whenever he 
departs from Jamestown everything is thrown into 
confusion, and that as soon as he returns order is 
restored and the jarring notes of discord cease to be 
heard. As none but himself could bend the bow of 
Ulysses, so no one was capable of sustaining the 
office of President for a single day but Captain 
Smith. We have seen in what difficulties and em- 
barrassments Captain Martin at Nansemond and 
Captain West at the Falls severally involved them- 
selves ; and from this we may draw " ominous con- 
jecture " of what would have been the fate of the 
whole colony had either of these gentlemen been at 
its head. 

Compare also the results of his brilliant expedition 
to explore the Chesapeake with Newport's pompous 
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march into the country of the Monacans, in which 
his failure was as wretched as his means of success 
were ample. The miserable adventures of the col- 
ony, too, after he, its ruling and moving spirit, had 
departed, are in themselves a splendid encomium 
upon his energetic and successful administration. 

The reader may have some curiosity to know what 
became of the Germans whose treachery and mis- 
conduct we have so often been obliged to record. 
One of them, by name Samuel, never returned to 
the English from the time he first left them, but spent 
his days in Powhatan's service. Another, named 
Adam, returned, upon promise of pardon, at the time 
of Volday's conspiracy. During the troubles in the 
colony after the arrival of the last expedition, he, 
with another of his countrymen, named Francis, tak- 
ing advantage of the general confusion, fled again to 
Powhatan, promising that they would do wonders 
for him on the arrival of Lord Delaware. But the 
savage monarch, with that sagacity and elevation of 
character which were peculiar to him, told them that 
the men who were ready to betray Captain Smith to 
him would certainly betray him to Lord Delaware, 
if they could gain anything thereby, and immediately 
ordered their brains to be beaten out. 

As to Volday himself, he contrived to go to Eng- 
land, where he imposed upon many merchants with 
stories of the rich mines he had discovered and of 
how much he could enrich them, so that he was sent 
out with Lord Delaware ; but, his real character be- 
ing discovered and his falsehoods detected, he died 
in misery and disgrace. 

A«B., VOL. IL— II 



CHAPTER XIV 

Captain Smith's First Voyage to New England. 

From the time of Captain Smith's departure from 
Virginia, till the year 1614, there is a chasm in his 
biography. So active a mind as his could not have 
been idle during that time, but, unfortunately, no 
records are preserved of what he attempted or ac- 
complished. We have every reason to suppose that 
his favorite subject of settling the American conti- 
nent occupied a large portion of his time and 
thoughts. His distinguished vreputation, and his 
great knowledge and experience upon that head, 
would naturally point him out as the proper person 
in England to be consulted by those who had any 
projects of the kind in contemplation, and as the best 
qualified to take a part in them himself. 

In 1 6 14, probably by his advice and at his sugges- 
tion, an expedition was fitted out by some London 
merchants, in the expense of which he also shared, 
for the purposes of trade and discovery in New Eng- 
land, or, as it was then called. North Virginia. An 
attempt had been made to establish a colony on the 
coast of Maine, by the Plymouth company as early 
as 1607, and forty-five individuals passed the winter 
there. As the winter of 1607-8 was remarkably se- 
vere all over the world we can easily imagine their 

sufferings, and shall not be surprised to learn that 
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they abandoned the enterprise and returned to Eng- 
land in the first vessel which was sent out to them. 
They gave a most unfavorable account of the coun- 
try, describing it as cold, barren, and rocky in the 
extreme. Disheartened, it would seem, by these rep- 
resentations, the company for some years confined 
their efforts to one or two voyages, the objects of 
which were to catch fish and traffic with the Indians, 
till, as we have stated, they associated with them- 
selves the enterprising genius of Captain Smith. 

In March, 16 14, he set sail from London with two 
ships, one commanded by himself, and the other by 
Captain Thomas Hunt. They arrived April 30th, at 
the island of Manhegin on the coast of Maine, where 
they built seven boats. The purposes for which they 
were sent were to capture whales and to search for 
mines of gold or copper, which were said to be there, 
and, if these failed, to make up a cargo of fish and 
furs. 

Of mines they found no indications, and they 
found whale-fishing a " costly conclusion " ; for, al- 
though they saw many, and chased them too, they 
succeeded in taking none. They thus lost the best 
part of the fishing season ; but, after giving up their 
gigantic game, they diligently employed the months 
of July and August in taking and curing cod-fish, 
an humble, but more certain prey. While the crew 
were thus employed. Captain Smith, with eight men 
in a small boat, surveyed and examined the whole 
coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod, trafficking with 
the Indians for furs, and twice fighting with them, 
and taking such observations of the prominent points 
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as enabled him to construct a map of the country. 
He then sailed for England, where he arrived in 
August, within six months after his departure. 

He left Captain Hunt behind him, with orders to 
dispose of his cargo of fish in Spain. Unfortunately, 
Hunt was a sordid and unprincipled miscreant, who 
resolved to make his countrymen odious to the In- 
dians, and thus prevent the establishment of a per- 
manent colony, which would diminish the large gains 
he and a few others derived by monopolizing a lucra- 
tive traffic. For this purpose, having decoyed twen- 
ty-four of the natives on board his ship, he carried 
them off and sold them as slaves in the port of 
Malaga. 

History, fruitful as it is in narratives of injustice, 
oppression, and crime, has recorded few acts so in- 
famous as this. He was indignantly dismissed from 
his office by his employers when they heard of his 
guilt ; but this could not undo the mischief which had 
been done or prevent its evil consequences. The 
outrage sunk deep into the hearts of the Indians, and, 
with the indiscriminating vengeance of savage na- 
tures, they visited their wrongs in after-times upon 
innocent heads, because they belonged to that hated 
race with whom their early associations were so 
tragical. 

Captain Smith, upon his return, presented his map 
of the country between Penobscot and Cape Cod to 
Prince Charles (afterwards Charles the First), with 
a request that he would substitute others, instead of 
the " barbarous names " which had been given to 
particular places. Smith himself gave to the coun- 
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try the name of New England, as he expressly states,, 
and not Prince Charles, as is commonly supposed. 
With his request Prince Charles graciously complied, 
and made many alterations in the nomenclature, 
which were generally marked by good taste. The 
name which Smith had given to Cape Ann, was Cape 
Tragabigzanda, in honor of his Turkish mistress, 
whom I hope my readers have not forgotten. Those 
who have occasion to pronounce the name frequently 
will congratulate themselves on the change. Cape 
Cod, the name given by Gosnold, was altered by the 
Prince to Cape James, in honor of his father; but 
posterity has pertinaciously adhered to the old, home- 
ly title, in spite of the double claims of the new one,, 
as being the name of a king and bestowed by a 
prince. With his characteristic modesty. Smith had 
given his own name only to a small cluster of islands, 
which the Prince did not alter ; but, by some strange 
caprice, they are now called the Isles of Shoals, a 
change which has neither justice nor taste to recom- 
mend it. 

The first port into which Captain Smith put on 
his return to England was Plymouth. There he re- 
lated his adventures to some of his friends, " who," 
he says, " as I supposed, were interested in the dead 
patent of this unregarded country." The Plymouth 
Company of Adventurers to North Virginia, by 
flattering hopes and large promises, induced him to 
engage his services to them. Upon his arrival in 
London overtures were made to him by his old em- 
ployers, the South Virginia Company, who had prob- 
ably, by experience of others, learned to form a more 
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just estimate of his merits and abilities; but these, on 
account of his previous engagements, he was con- 
strained to decline. His refusal seems to have given 
some offence to those whose good opinion he valued ; 
for he takes pains to state that it proceeded from no 
disinclination to them or their cause, but he con- 
sidered himself in honor bound to the Pl)ntnouth 
Company. 



CHAPTER XV 

Captain Smith sails a second time for New England. — Is taken 
by a French squadron and carried to France. — Makes his 
Escape. — Arrives in England. — Publishes his Description of 
New England. 

When Captain Smith left Plymouth for London, 
it was with the understanding that he should return 
to the former place at Christmas and take charge of 
an expedition of four ships, which the company were 
to furnish him. The London company made him an 
offer of the same nature, which, as we have stated, 
he was obliged to decline. He endeavored to induce 
the two companies to fit out an expedition in com- 
mon, for which there were many inducements. 

The Londoners had the most capital, but the men 
of Plymouth were better acquainted with the art of 
taking and curing fish, and could more easily fit out 
vessels for that object ; so that it was desirable that 
funds should be raised in London in behalf of an 
expedition which should sail from Plymouth. Be- 
sides, as Captain Smith relates, " it is near as much 
trouble, but much more danger, to sail from London 
to Plymouth, than from Plymouth to New England, 
so that half the voyage would be thus saved." This 
project, though recommended by reason and expe- 
diency, could never be realized on account of the 
absurd jealousy which the two companies ^\\^^x- 
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tained towards each other, and the unwillingness of 
either to give precedence to the other. 

Early in January, 1615, Captain Smith, with two 
hundred pounds in his pocket, and attended by six 
of his friends, left London for Plymouth, expecting 
to find the four ships waiting for him. But his san- 
guine expectations were destined to be disappointed, 
"riic ill-success of the expedition, which sailed the 
June previous from the Isle of Wight, under the 
command of Harley and Holson, occasioned by the 
flame of excitement which the outrage of Hunt had 
kindled in the Indians had chilled the zeal of the 
Plymouth company.* But by the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of Captain Smith, and the liberal assistance 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Dr. SutHflfe, Dean of 
Exeter, and others, two ships were prepared and 
equipped, one of two hundred tons, and the other of 
fifty, in which, besides seamen, there were sixteen 
men destined to remain as settlers. 

They set sail in March ; but, after they had gone 
about a hundred and twenty leagues, they encoun- 
tered a violent storm, which separated the two ves- 
sels, dismasting Captain Smith's, and obliged him 
to return under a jury-mast to Plymouth. His con- 
sort, commanded by Thomas Dermer, meanwhile 
prcxeeded on her voyage, and returned with a profit- 
able cargo in August; but the object of the enter- 
prise, which was to effect a permanent settlement, 
was frustrated. 



* See Prince's " Chronological History of New England," 
p. 133, ed. 1826. Belknap's Life of Gorges, in his "American 
Biography," Vol. I. p. 358. 
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Captain Smith's vessel was probably found to be 
so much shattered as to render it inexpedient to re- 
pair her; for we find that he set sail a second time 
from Plymouth, on the 24th of June, in a small 
barque of sixty tons, manned by thirty men, and 
carrying with him the same sixteen settlers he had 
taken before. But an evil destiny seemed to hang 
over this enterprise and to make the voyage a suc- 
cession of disasters and disappointments. Soon after 
his departure he was chased by an English pirate, to 
whom his crew importuned him to surrender without 
resistance; this however he disdained to do, though 
he had only four guns and the pirate thirty-six. The 
apprehensions of all parties were soon agreeably 
and singularly dispersed; for Captain Smith, on 
speaking with her, found that her commander and 
some of his crew had been fellow-soldiers with him 
(probably in his Turkish campaigns), and had re- 
cently run away with the ship from Tunis. 

They were in want of provisions and in a mutinous 
state, and offered to Captain Smith either to put 
themselves under his command or to carry him 
wherever he desired ; but these offers were declined. 
Near Fayal, he met with two French pirates, one of 
two hundred tons and the other of thirty. His crew 
were again panic-stricken, and would have surren- 
dered without firing a gun; but Captain Smith, 
whose impetuous valor made him disregard the 
greatest odds against him, told them that he would 
rather blow up the ship than yield while he had any 
powder left. After a running fight he contrived to 
make his escape. 
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Near Flores, he was chased and overtaken by four 
French men-of-war, who had orders from their 
sovereign to make war upon the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese and to seize pirates of all nations. At the 
command of the admiral, Captain Smith went on 
board his ship, and showed him his commission un- 
der the great seal, to prove that he was no pirate. 
The Frenchman (as it was his interest to prevent 
any settlement of English in New England, who 
might compete with his own countrymen in Acadia, 
in their profitable trade with the natives), in open 
defiance of the law of nations, detained him prisoner, 
plundered his vessel, manned her with Frenchmen, 
and dispersed her crew among the several ships of 
the fleet. But, after a few days, they gave them 
back their vessel and the .greater part of their pro- 
visions, and Captain Smith made preparations for 
continuing his voyage, though a great many of the 
crew were desirous of going back to Plymouth. 

But before they parted from the French fleet the 
admiral on some pretence sent for Captain Smith to 
come on board his ship, which he did accordingly, 
and alone. While he was there, the French ship, see- 
ing a strange sail, gave chase, detaining him on 
board; and during the next night the disaffected 
part of his own crew entered into a plot to turn their 
ship's head homeward, which they accordingly did, 
the sixteen landsmen, who were going out as settlers, 
knowing nothing of it till they found themselves 
safe at Plymouth again. The abduction of Captain 
Smith by the Frenchman was undoubtedly inten- 
tional, being caused, as Smith himself says, by the 
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calumnies of some of his own crew, who were anx- 
ious to be rid of him and return home. 

Captain Smith soon found that those who captured 
him were no better than pirates. The admiral's ship 
was separated from the rest of the fleet by a storm 
and followed her fortunes alone. Her cruise was 
very eventful and lucrative. Captain Smith had the 
misfortune to see more than one English ship plun- 
dered without any means of preventing it. When- 
ever they fell in with one of these, they confined him 
in the cabin; but whenever they had engagements 
with Spanish ships, they insisted upon his fighting 
with them. Having spent the summer in this way, 
they carried him to Rochelle, where, notwithstand- 
ing their promises to remunerate him for all his 
losses by giving him a share of their prizes, they de- 
tained him a prisoner on board a vessel in the harbor. 

They accused him of having burnt the French 
settlements at Port Royal in 161 3 (which was the 
act of Captain Argall),* and endeavored to compel 
him to give them a discharge in full for all demands 
before the Judge of the Admiralty, threatening him 
with imprisonment in case he refused. While he was 
deliberating upon this proposal, Providence held out 
to him the means of making his escape, without any 
violence to his sense of justice, or any degradation to 
his pride. A violent storm arose, whose " pitiless 
pelting " drove all the people below ; and, as soon 
as it was dark. Captain Smith pushed off from the 
ship in a boat, with a half-pike for an oar, hoping to 
reach the shore. But he fell upon a strong current 

* See Holmes's " American Annals/' for the year 161^ 
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which carried him out to sea, where he was exposed 
to great danger, in a small, crazy boat, when the 
storm was so violent as to strew the coast with 
wrecks. Twelve hours he passed in this fearful state, 
expecting every moment to be swallowed up by the 
waves ; till by the returning tide he was thrown upon 
a marshy island, where he was found by some fowl- 
ers, nearly drowned and totally exhausted with cold, 
fatigue, and hunger. By pawning his boat, he found 
the means of conveyance to Rochelle, where he 
learned that the ship which had captured him, with 
one of her prizes, had been driven ashore and the 
captain and one-half the crew drowned. 

On landing at Rochelle, he lodged a complaint 
with the Judge of the Admiralty, and supported his 
claims by the evidence of some of the sailors who 
had escaped from the wreck of the French ship. We 
are not informed what was the final result of this 
process ; but he received from the hands of the Judge <% 
a certificate of the truth of his statement, which he 
presented to the English ambassador at Bordeaux. 
Both at this place and at Rochelle he met with much 
sympathy and received many friendly offices ; among 
others, he says, " the good lady Madam Chanoyes 
bountifully assisted me." He returned to England, 
we are not told at what time, but probably in the 
latter part of the year 1615, and, proceeding to 
Plymouth, took measures to punish the ringleaders 
of the mutiny among his crew. 

While he had been detained on board the French 
pirate, in order, as he says, " to keep my perplexed 
thoughts from too much meditation of my miserable 
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estate/' he employed himself in writing a narrative 
of his two voyages to New England, and an account 
of the country. This was published in a quarto form, 
in June, 1616. It contained his map of the country, 
and the depositions of some of the men who were on 
board his ship when he was detained and carried off 
by the French, inserted, as he says, " lest my own 
relations of those hard events might by some con- 
structors be made doubtful, envy still seeking to 
scandalize my endeavors, and seeing no power but 
death can stop the chat of ill-tongues." As a proof 
of his indefatigable zeal in the promotion of his fa- 
vorite object, he spent the whole summer in journey- 
ing about in the West of England, distributing copies 
of this book (seven thousand in number, according to 
his own account,) among all persons of any note, 
and endeavoring to awaken an interest in the subject 
of settling America. But, he adds, " all availed no 
more than to hew rocks with oyster-shells," so de- 
sponding were the minds of men on account of the 
ill-success which had attended so many enterprises 
of that nature. He reaped, however, an abundant 
harv'est of promises, and the Plymouth company, in 
token of their respect for his services, formally con- 
ferred upon him the title of Admiral of New 
England, 

Captain Smith's work on New England was the 
first to recommend that country as a place of settle- 
ment, and to disabuse the public mind of the erro- 
neous impressions which had arisen from the dismal 
accounts of the settlers, who had returned after the 
failure of Popham's expedition, and who had repre- 
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sented the whole country as a cold, rocky, and barren 
waste. It IS evidently written in the spirit of an 
advocate, and not of a judge, and is tinged through- 
out with the sanguine temperament of its author. 
Still it is never visionary or wild ; it is full of good 
sense, accurate observation, and a sagacity that 
sometimes almost assumes the shape of prophecy. 
No one can read it without admiration for this ex- 
traordinary man, in whom the powers of action, re- 
flection, and observation were so harmoniously 
blended. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Visit of Pocahontas to England. — Captain Smith's Interview 
with her. — Death of Pocahontas. 

The order of events in the life of Captain Smith 
again associates him with Pocahontas. After his 
departure from Virginia she continued to be the firm 
friend of the settlers, as before. In 1610, when Rat- 
cHffe and thirty men were cut off by Powhatan, a 
boy named Henry Spilman was saved by her means 
and lived many years among the Potomacs. We 
next hear of her in 1612, when Captain Argall, who 
had gone on a trading voyage to the country of the 
Potomacs, learned from Japazaws, their chief, that 
she was living in seclusion near him, having forsaken 
her father's dominions and protection. 

We are not informed of the reasons which induced 
her to take this step. It has been conjectured that 
her well-known affection for the English had given 
displeasure to her father, or that her sensibility was 
pained at witnessing the bloody wai^ which he 
waged against them, without her having the power 
of alleviating their horrors. When Captain Argall 
heard of this, he perceived how advantageous to the 
settlers it would be to obtain possession of her per- 
son, and that so valuable a prize would enable them 
to dictate their own terms to Powhatan. He pre- 
vailed upon Japazaws to lend him his assistance in 
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sent home, happy in the possession of their kettle and 
various toys. 

As soon as Pocahontas arrived at Jamestown, a 
messenger was despatched to Powhatan informing 
him of the fact, and that she would be restored to 
him only on condition that he should give up all his 
English captives, swords, muskets, and the like. 
This was sad news to Powhatan; but the demands 
of the English were so exorbitant that he returned 
no answer to their proposals for the space of three 
months. He then liberated and sent home seven of 
his captives, each carrying a rusty, worn-out musket, 
with a message that if they would give up his daugh- 
ter he would make satisfaction for all the injuries 
he had done, present them with five hundred bushels 
of corn, and ever be their friend. It was not thought 
expedient to trust to his promises; and an answer 
was accordingly returned to him that his daughter 
should be well treated, but that they should not re- 
store her till he sent back all the arms which he had 
ever, by any means, obtained from them. This dis- 
pleased Powhatan so much that they heard no more 
from him for a long time. 

In the beginning of the year 1613, Sir Thomas 
Dale, taking Pocahontas with him, marched with 
a hundred and fifty men to Werowocomoco intend- 
ing to compel Powhatan to ransom his daughter on 
the proposed terms. The chief himself did not ap- 
pear ; but his people received the English with scorn- 
ful bravadoes, telling them that if they came to fight 
they were welcome, and should be treated as Captain 
Ratcliffe and his party had been. These were not 
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words to " turn away wrath/' and the boats were 
immediately manned, and a party landed, who 
burned and laid waste everything they could find, 
not without resistance on the part of the Indians. 
After this, much time was spent in fruitless negotia- 
tion and in mutual reproaches and defiance. Two 
brothers of Pocahontas came to see her, and were 
very happy to find her well and contented. Two 
messengers, Mr. John Rolfe and Mr. Sparks, were 
also despatched from the English to Powhatan. 
They did not see the chief himself, but were kindly 
treated by Opechancanough, who promised them to 
use his influence with his brother to induce him to 
comply with their wishes. The English returned to 
Jamestown to attend to their agricultural labors 
without bringing matters to any definite result. 

The troubles between Powhatan and the English 
were soon to be healed by the intervention of a cer- 
tain blind god, who, if tales be true, has had a large 
share in the management of the greatest concerns of 
the world. A mutual attachment had long existed 
between Pocahontas and Mr. John Rolfe, who is said 
to have been an " honest gentleman and of good be- 
havior." He had confided his hopes and fears to Sir 
Thomas Dale, who gave him warm encouragement ; 
and Pocahontas had also " told her love " to one of 
her brothers. Powhatan was duly informed of this, 
and his consent requested for their marriage, which 
he immediately and cheerfully gave, and sent his 
brother and two of his sons to be present at the cere- 
mony and to act as his deputies. 

The marriage took place in the beginning of 
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April, 161 3, and was a most auspicious event to the 
English. It laid the foundation of a peace with Pow- 
hatan which lasted as long as his life and secured the 
friendly"alliance of the Chickahominies, a brave and 
pow^erful race, who consented to call themselves sub- 
jects of King James, to assist the colonists in war, 
and to pay an annual tribute of Indian com. 

In the Spring of 1616, Pocahontas and her hus- 
band accompanied Sir Thomas Dale to England. 
She had learned to speak English during her resi- 
dence in Jamestown, had been instructed in the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and " was become very formal 
and civil after the English manner.'* They arrived 
in England on the 12th of June, 161 6, where her 
name and merits had preceded her and secured her 
the attentions and hospitalities of many persons of 
rank and influence. As soon as Captain Smith heard 
of her arrival, he addressed the following letter to 
Queen Anne, the wife of James the First : 

" To the most high and virtuous Princess Queen 

Anne of Great Britain. 






Most admired Queen, 
The love I bear my God, my king, and country, 
hath so oft emboldened me in the worst of extreme 
dangers, that now honesty doth constrain me to pre- 
sume thus far beyond myself, to present your 
majesty with this short discourse. If ingratitude be 
a deadly poison to all honest virtues, I must be guilty 
of that crime, if I should omit any means to be 
thankful. So it is, that some ten years ago, being in 
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this project, by that most irresistible bribe in an In- 
dian's eyes, a copper kettle ; assuring him at the same 
time that she should not be harmed, and that they 
would detain her only till they had concluded a 
peace with her father. The next thing was to induce 
her to go on board ArgalFs ship, and the artifice by 
which this was brought about is curious and charac- 
teristic of the Indian race. 

Japazaws ordered his wife to affect, in the pres- 
ence of Pocahontas, a great desire to visit the Eng- 
lish ship; which she accordingly did, and acted her 
part so well that when he refused to gratify her and 
threatened to beat her for her importunity, she cried 
from apparent vexation and disappointment. 
Wearied at last by her excessive entreaties, he told 
her that he would go with her if Pocahontas would 
consent to accompany them, to which proposal she 
with unsuspecting good-nature signified her assent. 
They were received on board by the captain and 
hospitably entertained in the cabin, " Japazaws 
treading oft on the captain's foot, to remember he 
had done his part." When Pocahontas was in- 
formed that she was a prisoner, and must go to 
Jamestown and be detained till a peace could be con- 
cluded with her father, she wept bitterly, and the old 
hypocrite Japazaws and his wife set up a most dismal 
cry, as if this were the first intimation they had ever 
had of the plot. Pocahontas, however, soon recov- 
ered her composure, either from the sweet equa- 
nimity of her character, or because she felt that her 
reception and treatment by the English could not be 
anything but kind and friendly. The old couple were 
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sent home, happy in the possession of their kettle and 
various toys. 

As soon as Pocahontas arrived at Jamestown, a 
messenger was despatched to Powhatan informing 
him of the fact, and that she would be restored to 
him only on condition that he should give up all his 
English captives, swords, muskets, and the like. 
This was sad news to Powhatan; but the demands 
of the English were so exorbitant that he returned 
no answer to their proposals for the space of three 
months. He then liberated and sent home seven of 
his captives, each carrying a rusty, worn-out musket, 
with a message that if they would give up his daugh- 
ter he would make satisfaction for all the injuries 
he had done, present them with five hundred bushels 
of corn, and ever be their friend. It was not thought 
expedient to trust to his promises; and an answer 
was accordingly returned to him that his daughter 
should be well treated, but that they should not re- 
store her till he sent back all the arms which he had 
ever, by any means, obtained from them. This dis- 
pleased Powhatan so much that they heard no more 
from him for a long time. 

In the beginning of the year 1613, Sir Thomas 
Dale, taking Pocahontas with him, marched with 
a hundred and fifty men to Werowocomoco intend- 
ing to compel Powhatan to ransom his daughter on 
the proposed terms. The chief himself did not ap- 
pear ; but his people received the English with scorn- 
ful bravadoes, telling them that if they came to fight 
they were welcome, and should be treated as Captain 
Ratcliffe and his party had been. These were not 
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words to "turn away wrath," and the boats were 
immediately manned, and a party landed, who 
burned and laid waste everything they could find, 
not without resistance on the part of the Indians. 
After this, much time was spent in fruitless negotia- 
tion and in mutual reproaches and defiance. Two 
brothers of Pocahontas came to see her, and were 
very happy to find her well and contented. Two 
messengers, Mr. John Rolfe and Mr. Sparks, were 
also despatched from the English to Powhatan. 
They did not see the chief himself, but were kindly 
treated by Opechancanough, who promised them to 
use his influence with his brother to induce him to 
comply with their wishes. The English returned to 
Jamestown to attend to their agricultural labors 
without bringing matters to any definite result. 

The troubles between Powhatan and the English 
were soon to be healed by the intervention of a cer- 
tain blind god, who, if tales be true, has had a large 
share in the management of the greatest concerns of 
the world. A mutual attachment had long existed 
between Pocahontas and Mr. John Rolfe, who is said 
to have been an " honest gentleman and of good be- 
havior." He had confided his hopes and fears to Sir 
Thomas Dale, who gave him warm encouragement ; 
and Pocahontas had also " told her love " to one of 
her brothers. Powhatan was duly informed of this, 
and his consent requested for their marriage, which 
he immediately and cheerfully gave, and sent his 
brother and two of his sons to be present at the cere- 
mony and to act as his deputies. 

The marriage took place in the beginning of 
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April, 1 61 3, and was a most auspicious event to the 
English. It laid the foundation of a peace with Pow- 
hatan which lasted as long as his life and secured the 
friendly"alliance of the Chickahominies, a brave and 
powerful race, who consented to call themselves sub- 
jects of King James, to assist the colonists in war, 
and to pay an annual tribute of Indian com. 

In the Spring of 1616, Pocahontas and her hus- 
band accompanied Sir Thomas Dale to England. 
She had learned to speak English during her resi- 
dence in Jamestown, had been instructed in the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and " was become very formal 
and civil after the English manner.*' They arrived 
in England on the 12th of June, 1616, where her 
name and merits had preceded her and secured her 
the attentions and hospitalities of many persons of 
rank and influence. As soon as Captain Smith heard 
of her arrival, he addressed the following letter to 
Queen Anne, the wife of James the First : 

" To the most high and virtuous Princess Queen 

Anne of Great Britain. 

" Most admired Queen, 
" The love I bear my God, my king, and country, 
hath so oft emboldened me in the worst of extreme 
dangers, that now honesty doth constrain me to pre- 
sume thus far beyond myself, to present your 
majesty with this short discourse. If ingratitude be 
a deadly poison to all honest virtues, I must be guilty 
of that crime, if I should omit any means to be 
thankful. So it is, that some ten years ago, being in 
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this project, by that most irresistible bribe in an In- 
dian's eyes, a copper kettle ; assuring him at the same 
time that she should not be harmed, and that they 
would detain her only till they had concluded a 
peace with her father. The next thing was to induce 
her to go on board Argall's ship, and the artifice by 
which this was brought about is curious and charac- 
teristic of the Indian race. 

Japazaws ordered his wife to affect, in the pres- 
ence of Pocahontas, a great desire to visit the Eng- 
lish ship; which she accordingly did, and acted her 
part so well that when he refused to gratify her and 
threatened to beat her for her importunity, she cried 
from apparent vexation and disappointment. 
Wearied at last by her excessive entreaties, he told 
her that he would go with her if Pocahontas would 
consent to accompany them, to which proposal she 
with unsuspecting good-nature signified her assent. 
They were received on board by the captain and 
hospitably entertained in the cabin, " Japazaws 
treading oft on the captain's foot, to remember he 
had done his part." When Pocahontas was in- 
formed that she was a prisoner, and must go to 
Jamestown and be detained till a peace could be con- 
cluded with her father, she wept bitterly, and the old 
hypocrite Japazaws and his wife set up a most dismal 
cry, as if this were the first intimation they had ever 
had of the plot. Pocahontas, however, soon recov- 
ered her composure, either from the sweet equa- 
nimity of her character, or because she felt that her 
reception and treatment by the English could not be 
anything but kind and friendly. The old couple were 
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sent home, happy in the possession of their kettle and 
various toys. 

As soon as Pocahontas arrived at Jamestown, a 
messenger was despatched to Powhatan informing 
him of the fact, and that she would be restored to 
him only on condition that he should give up all his 
English captives, swords, muskets, and the like. 
This was sad news to Powhatan; but the demands 
of the English were so exorbitant that he returned 
no answer to their proposals for the space of three 
months. He then liberated and sent home seven of 
his captives, each carrying a rusty, worn-out musket, 
with a message that if they would give up his daugh- 
ter he would make satisfaction for all the injuries 
he had done, present them with five hundred bushels 
of corn, and ever be their friend. It was not thought 
expedient to trust to his promises; and an answer 
was accordingly returned to him that his daughter 
should be well treated, but that they should not re- 
store her till he sent back all the arms which he had 
ever, by any means, obtained from them. This dis- 
pleased Powhatan so much that they heard no more 
from him for a long time. 

In the beginning of the year 1613, Sir Thomas 
Dale, taking Pocahontas with him, marched with 
a hundred and fifty men to Werowocomoco intend- 
ing to compel Powhatan to ransom his daughter on 
the proposed terms. The chief himself did not ap- 
pear ; but his people received the English with scorn- 
ful bravadoes, telling them that if they came to fight 
they were welcome, and should be treated as Captain 
Ratcliffe and his party had been. These were not 
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words to " turn away wrath," and the boats were 
immediately manned, and a party landed, who 
burned and laid waste everything they could find, 
not without resistance on the part of the Indians. 
After this, much time was spent in fruitless negotia- 
tion and in mutual reproaches and defiance. Two 
brothers of Pocahontas came to see her, and were 
very happy to find her well and contented. Two 
messengers, Mr. John Rolfe and Mr. Sparks, were 
also despatched from the English to Powhatan. 
They did not see the chief himself, but were kindly 
treated by Opechancanough, who promised them to 
use his influence with his brother to induce him to 
comply with their wishes. The English returned to 
Jamestown to attend to their agricultural labors 
without bringing matters to any definite result. 

The troubles between Powhatan and the English 
were soon to be healed by the intervention of a cer- 
tain blind god, who, if tales be true, has had a large 
share in the management of the greatest concerns of 
the world. A mutual attachment had long existed 
between Pocahontas and Mr. John Rolfe, who is said 
to have been an " honest gentleman and of good be- 
havior." He had confided his hopes and fears to Sir 
Thomas Dale, who gave him warm encouragement ; 
and Pocahontas had also " told her love " to one of 
her brothers. Powhatan was duly informed of this, 
and his consent requested for their marriage, which 
he immediately and cheerfully gave, and sent his 
brother and two of his sons to be present at the cere- 
mony and to act as his deputies. 

The marriage took place in the beginning of 
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April, 1613, and was a most auspicious event to the 
English. It laid the foundation of a peace with Pow- 
hatan which lasted as long as his life and secured the 
friendly"alliance of the Chickahominies, a brave and 
powerful race, who consented to call themselves sub- 
jects of King James, to assist the colonists in war, 
and to pay an annual tribute of Indian corn. 

In the Spring of 16 16, Pocahontas and her hus- 
band accompanied Sir Thomas Dale to England. 
She had learned to speak English during her resi- 
dence in Jamestown, had been instructed in the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and " was become very formal 
and civil after the English manner." They arrived 
in England on the 12th of June, 1616, where her 
name and merits had preceded her and secured her 
the attentions and hospitalities of many persons of 
rank and influence. As soon as Captain Smith heard 
of her arrival, he addressed the following letter to 
Queen Anne, the wife of James the First : 

" To the most high and virtuous Princess Queen 

Anne of Great Britain. 

" Most admired Queen, 
" The love I bear my God, my king, and country, 
hath so oft emboldened me in the worst of extreme 
dangers, that now honesty doth constrain me to pre- 
sume thus far beyond myself, to present your 
majesty with this short discourse. If ingratitude be 
a deadly poison to all honest virtues, I must be guilty 
of that crime, if I should omit any means to be 
thankful. So it is, that some ten years ago, being in 
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this project, by that most irresistible bribe in an In- 
dian's eyes, a copper kettle ; assuring him at the same 
time that she should not be harmed, and that they 
would detain her only till they had concluded a 
peace with her father. The next thing was to induce 
her to go on board Argall's ship, and the artifice by 
which this was brought about is curious and charac- 
teristic of the Indian race. 

Japazaws ordered his wife to affect, in the pres- 
ence of Pocahontas, a great desire to visit the Eng- 
lish ship; which she accordingly did, and acted her 
part so well that when he refused to gratify her and 
threatened to beat her for her importunity, she cried 
from apparent vexation and disappointment. 
Wearied at last by her excessive entreaties, he told 
her that he would go with her if Pocahontas would 
consent to accompany them, to which proposal she 
with unsuspecting good-nature signified her assent. 
They were received on board by the captain and 
hospitably entertained in the cabin, " Japazaws 
treading oft on the captain's foot, to remember he 
had done his part." When Pocahontas was in- 
formed that she was a prisoner, and must go to 
Jamestown and be detained till a peace could be con- 
cluded with her father, she wept bitterly, and the old 
hypocrite Japazaws and his wife set up a most dismal 
cry, as if this were the first intimation they had ever 
had of the plot. Pocahontas, however, soon recov- 
ered her composure, either from the sweet equa- 
nimity of her character, or because she felt that her 
reception and treatment by the English could not be 
anything but kind and friendly. The old couple were 
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sent home, happy in the possession of their kettle and 
various toys. 

As soon as Pocahontas arrived at Jamestown, a 
messenger was despatched to Powhatan informing 
him of the fact, and that she would be restored to 
him only on condition that he should give up all his 
English captives, swords, muskets, and the like. 
This was sad news to Powhatan; but the demands 
of the English were so exorbitant that he returned 
no answer to their proposals for the space of three 
months. He then liberated and sent home seven of 
his captives, each carrying a rusty, worn-out musket, 
with a message that if they would give up his daugh- 
ter he would make satisfaction for all the injuries 
he had done, present them with five hundred bushels 
of corn, and ever be their friend. It was not thought 
expedient to trust to his promises; and an answer 
was accordingly returned to him that his daughter 
should be well treated, but that they should not re- 
store her till he sent back all the arms which he had 
ever, by any means, obtained from them. This dis- 
pleased Powhatan so much that they heard no more 
from him for a long time. 

In the beginning of the year 1613, Sir Thomas 
Dale, taking Pocahontas with him, marched with 
a hundred and fifty men to Werowocomoco intend- 
ing to compel Powhatan to ransom his daughter on 
the proposed terms. The chief himself did not ap- 
pear ; but his people received the English with scorn- 
ful bravadoes, telling them that if they came to fight 
they were welcome, and should be treated as Captain 
Ratcliffe and his party had been. These were not 
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words to " turn away wrath," and the boats were 
immediately manned, and a party landed, who 
burned and laid waste everything they could find, 
not without resistance on the part of the Indians. 
After this, much time was spent in fruitless negotia- 
tion and in mutual reproaches and defiance. Two 
brothers of Pocahontas came to see her, and were 
very happy to find her well and contented. Two 
messengers, Mr. John Rolfe and Mr. Sparks, were 
also despatched from the English to Powhatan. 
They did not see the chief himself, but were kindly 
treated by Opechancanough, who promised them to 
use his influence with his brother to induce him to 
comply with their wishes. The English returned to 
Jamestown to attend to their agricultural labors 
without bringing matters to any definite result. 

The troubles between Powhatan and the English 
were soon to be healed by the intervention of a cer- 
tain blind god, who, if tales be true, has had a large 
share in the management of the greatest concerns of 
the world. A mutual attachment had long existed 
between Pocahontas and Mr. John Rolfe, who is said 
to have been an " honest gentleman and of good be- 
havior." He had confided his hopes and fears to Sir 
Thomas Dale, who gave him warm encouragement ; 
and Pocahontas had also " told her love " to one of 
her brothers. Powhatan was duly informed of this, 
and his consent requested for their marriage, which 
he immediately and cheerfully gave, and sent his 
brother and two of his sons to be present at the cere- 
mony and to act as his deputies. 

The marriage took place in the beginning of 
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April, 161 3, and was a most auspicious event to the 
English. It laid the foundation of a peace with Pow- 
hatan which lasted as long as his life and secured the 
friendly"alliance of the Chickahominies, a brave and 
powerful race, who consented to call themselves sub- 
jects of King James, to assist the colonists in war, 
and to pay an annual tribute of Indian corn. 

In the Spring of 161 6, Pocahontas and her hus- 
band accompanied Sir Thomas Dale to England. 
She had learned to speak English during her resi- 
dence in Jamestown, had been instructed in the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and " was become very formal 
and civil after the English manner.*' They arrived 
in England on the 12th of June, 1616, where her 
name and merits had preceded her and secured her 
the attentions and hospitalities of many persons of 
rank and influence. As soon as Captain Smith heard 
of her arrival, he addressed the following letter to 
Queen Anne, the wife of James the First : 

" To the most high and virtuous Princess Queen 

Anne of Great Britain. 



« 
it 



Most admired Queen, 
The love I bear my God, my king, and country, 
hath so oft emboldened me in the worst of extreme 
dangers, that now honesty doth constrain me to pre- 
sume thus far beyond myself, to present your 
majesty with this short discourse. If ingratitude be 
a deadly poison to all honest virtues, I must be guilty 
of that crime, if I should omit any means to be 
thankful. So it is, that some ten years ago, being in 
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indiscriminate barbarity. Six of the council were 
among the victims. 

This disastrous event threw the whole colony into 
mourning and gave to its progress and prosperity a 
blow from the effects of which it was long in re- 
covering. The news created great excitement in 
England, and Captain Smith, in particular, was 
deeply affected by this misfortune, which happened 
to a colony whose recent flourishing condition he had 
contemplated with so much pride and satisfaction. 
He was desirous of going over to Virginia in person 
to avenge the outrage. He made proposals to the 
Company, that if they would allow him one hundred 
soldiers and thirty sailors, with necessary provisions 
and equipments, he would range the country and 
keep the savages under subjection and in check. 

Upon this proposal there was a division of opinion 
in the council, some being warmly in favor of it, 
while others were too avaricious and short-sighted 
to lay out present money for future and contingent 
good. The only answer which Captain Smith could 
obtain from them was, that their capital was too 
much exhausted to undertake* so expensive a plan, 
that they thought it was the duty of the planters 
themselves to provide for their own defence, and that 
they would give him permission to go on such an 
enterprise, provided he would be content with one- 
half of the pillage for his share. This pitiful offer 
was rejected with the contempt which it deserved. 
Captain Smith says he would not give twenty pounds 
for all the pillage which could be obtained from the 
savages in twenty years. 
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The calamities of the Colony in Virginia and the 
dissensions of the Company in England having been 
represented to King James, a commission was issued 
on the 9th of May, 1623, under the great seal of 
England to certain of the Judges and other persons 
of distinction, seven in number, giving authority to 
them, or any four of them, to examine the transac- 
tions of the Company from its first establishment, 
report to the Privy Council all grievances and abuses, 
and suggest any plan by which they might be reme- 
died, and the affairs of the Colony be well managed 
in future. Several questions were propounded by 
these commissioners to Captain Smith, which, to- 
gether with his answers, he has himself preserved. 
These answers are marked by his usual good sense, 
sagacity, and perfect knowledge of the subject. He 
ascribes the misfortunes of the Colony to the rapid 
succession of governors, to the numerous and costly 
offices with which they were burdened, and to the 
fact that their affairs in England were managed by 
an association far too numerous to be efficient, the 
majority of whom were bent upon nothing but their 
own gain. 

As is well known. King James, in 1624, dissolved 
the Virginia Company, arrogated to himself their 
powers, and issued a special commission, appointing 
a governor and twelve counsellors, to whom the 
whole government of the Colony was intrusted, and 
making no provision for a house of representatives. 
His death taking place soon after, King Charles im- 
mediately upon his accession to the throne, published 
a proclamation, in which he signified his entire assent 
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to the changes introduced into the administration of 
the Colony by his father, and his determination to 
make its government depend entirely upon himself. 
He declared, that the whole administration should 
be vested in a council, nominated and directed by 
himself, and responsible to him alone. 

The death of Captain Smith occurred in 1631, at 
London, in the fifty-second year of his age. We 
know nothing of the circumstances which attended 
it, and we are equally ignorant of his domestic and 
personal history; with whom he was related and 
connected; where he resided, what was the amount 
of his fortune ; what were his habits, tastes, personal 
appearance, manners, and conversation, and, in gen- 
eral, of those personal details which modest men 
commonly do not record about themselves. 

From the fact that he expended so much money in 
behalf of the great objects of his life, and particu- 
larly in the publication and distribution of his pam- 
phlets, we may infer that he was independent in his 
circumstances, if not wealthy. For his labors and 
sacrifices he never received any pecuniary recom- 
pense. In a statement addressed to his Majesty's 
commissioners for the reformation of Virginia, and 
written probably about 1624, he says that he has 
spent five years and more than five hundred pounds 
in the service of Virginia and New England; yet, 
he adds, ** in neither of those two countries have I 
one foot of land, nor the very house I builded, nor 
the ground T digged with my own hands, nor ever 
any content or satisfaction at all, and though I see 
ordinarily those two countries shared before me by 
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them that neither have them, nor know them but by 
my descriptions." 

A very superficial acquaintance with the events of 
Captain Smith's life will be sufficient to convince 
any one that he was a man cast in an uncommon 
mould, and formed alike for the planning and con- 
ducting of great enterprises. He had that happy 
combination of qualities which gave symmetry to 
his character and enabled him to assume the most 
important duties and responsibilities. His constitu- 
tional courage was tempered with coolness and self- 
command. The warmth and enthusiasm of his tem- 
perament never perverted the soundness of his judg- 
ment. His zeal was not a transient flame, quenched 
by the first experience of difficulty and danger, but 
a deep-seated, indestructible principle, which gained 
strength from opposition and vigor from defeat. 

The perseverance with which he prosecuted his 
enterprises equalled the ardor with which he under- 
took them. His energy was so great and overflow- 
ing that he could not be confined to any one sphere 
of duty. We see him at the same time performing 
the offices of a provident governor, a valiant soldier, 
and an industrious laborer, capable alike of com- 
manding and executing. He dreaded nothing so 
much as repose, inactivity, and ease. He seemed to 
court the dangers, toils, and sufferings, which other 
men shrink from or encounter only from a sense of 
duty. His resources increase in proportion to the 
extent of the demand made upon them. As the 
storm darkens around him his spirit grows more 
bright and serene, and that which appals and dis- 
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heartens others only animates him. It was his good 
fortune to have a vigorous mind supplemented by an 
equally vigorous body. He had a "soul of fire" 
enclosed in a " frame of adamant," and was thus 
enabled to endure and accomplish whatever his ad- 
venturous spirit impelled him to. 

If we were called upon to say what was his ruling 
and characteristic trait, we should reply, enthusiasm, 
using that word in its highest and best sense, as the 
quality which leads a man to devote himself to some 
great and good object with courage, constancy, and 
self-abandonment, and to exert in its advancement 
and behalf all the energies of his nature, undaunted 
by natural obstacles, unruffled by opposition, and 
uninfluenced by the insinuations of the malicious, 
the open violence of enemies, and the lukewarmness 
of selfish friends. For the first thirty years of his 
life, we see him without any predominant object of 
interest or pursuit, obeying the impulses of a fiery 
valor and a restless spirit of enterprise, " seeking 
the bubble reputation " in desperate skirmishes in 
an obscure corner of Europe, eagerly embracing 
every opportunity of exposing himself to danger and 
of winning glory, prodigal of life and covetous of 
honor. Yet, in all the scenes of his checkered career, 
he is animated by those high and romantic motives 
which must extort admiration from even those who 
look upon war as a crime and military renown as a 
worthless bawble. There is nothing selfish or mer- 
cenary in his conduct; he does not belong to the 
Dugald Dalgetty school of heartless and ruffianly 
adventurers, making a trade of blood and anxious 
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only for pay and " provant.'* He was a generous 
and high-minded soldier, who fought for the battle 
and not for the spoils, and who gave to the cause he 
espoused, not only his sword, but his entire soul and 
heart. 

But, fortunately for himself and for the world, in 
his early manhood he was induced to devote himself 
to the settlement of America, an object attractive 
enough to keep his imagination perpetually kindled, 
and vast enough to task all his powers, the prosecu- 
tion of which unfolded in him high qualities of mind 
and character that the iron routine of the camp could 
never have called forth, and which secured him a 
peaceful glory, far more durable and valuable than 
the laurels of a hundred victories. Henceforward 
this great interest absorbed and monopolized him. 
It supplied the place of friends, kindred, and domes- 
tic ties. He embraced it and labored for it with a 
disinterestedness and a sense of duty worthy both 
of himself and of the cause. He never made it the 
means of securing pecuniary gain or worldly ad- 
vancement, being content to point out to others the 
way to wealth, while he remained poor himself. He 
never coveted official dignity ; and, when he obtained 
it, he made it no excuse for indolence or self-indul- 
gence, and did not regard it as of so delicate a tex- 
ture as to render a dignified and lofty seclusion nec- 
essary to preserve it unimpaired. He was never 
actuated by the motives or spirit of a hireling. 

We have seen him in Virginia struggling against 
a host of difficulties, contending not only with those 
natural obstacles which he might reasonably have 
expected, but with mutiny, treachery, and disaffec- 
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tion in the colony and base injustice and persecution 
at home; yet never abandoning his post in disgust 
and despair, but, for the sake of the settlement, do- 
ing everything and suffering everything. And what 
was his conduct on his return ? He showed no peev- 
ish resentment and betrayed none of the irritation of 
disappointment. He never magnified his own 
wrongs nor the ill-treatment of the Company. He 
did not write pamphlets to beg of the public the con- 
solation of their sympathy, and to pour into the 
general ear the tale of his great merits and great 
neglect. His conduct was magnanimous, dignified, 
and noble. Strong in the confidence of innocence, 
he made no appeal and attempted no justification. 
He continued, as before, the active and zealous friend 
of the colony at Jamestown, and of all similar 
projects. 

He frequently volunteered his own personal ser- 
vices, and twice sailed to the coast of New England. 
By the writing and distribution of pamphlets, and 
by personal exertions, he diffused information 
among all classes upon the subject of America ; en- 
forcing eloquently its advantages as a place either 
for trade or for permanent settlement, and appealing, 
in its behalf, to avarice, ambition, enterprise, and 
that noble spirit of benevolent self-sacrifice, which 
dwelt in bosoms kindred to his own. Never was a 
scheme for obtaining wealth or personal aggrandize- 
ment pursued by any individual with more fervor 
and singleness of purpose, and never was one 
crowned with more splendid success, though he him- 
self died before the realization. 
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Captain Smith must have been something more 
than mortal had he possessed so many briUiant and 
substantial good qualities without any tincture of 
alloy. The frankness of his character reveals to us 
his faults no less than his virtues. He was evidently 
a man of an impatient and irritable temperament, 
expecting to find, in every department of life, the 
prompt and unhesitating character of military obedi- 
ence. He had keen sensibility and lively feelings, 
and was apt to regard as studied neglect or inten- 
tional hostility what was in fact only lukewarm in- 
difference. His conviction of the importance of dis- 
cipline and subordination made him sometimes im- 
perious and tyrannical. The energy and decision of 
his character led him sometimes to adopt question- 
able means to secure a desired result. His high spirit 
and independence made him perhaps unnecessarily 
rough and haughty in his communications to his 
superiors in station and authority. 

Nothing is more difficult than, in our intercourse 
with those above us in rank, influence, or considera- 
tion, to hit that exact medium of deportment which 
is demanded alike by self-respect and by respect to 
others, and which is equally removed from slavish 
fawning and from the unbending stiffness generated 
by undue notions of self-importance. We have Cap- 
tain Smith's own authority that he had a great many 
enemies. These were undoubtedly made by his 
haughty bearing, his uncompromising freedom of 
speech, the warmth of his temper, and the impatience 
of his blood. His resentments were lively, his an- 
tipathies strong, and prudence had never dictated to 
him to refrain from the expression of them. 
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There is one circumstance which may serve to 
palliate some of these weaknesses in Captain Smith. 
His birth was nothing more than respectable in an 
age when the greatest importance was attached to 
nobility. It is easy to perceive that this peculiarity 
in his fortunes may have produced in him a soreness 
of feeling and jealousy of temper; may have made 
him suspicious and fearful, lest he should not receive 
from others the respect and consideration, which he 
knew were due to his personal merit. This inequal- 
ity between one's lot and one's merits and wishes is 
a severe trial of character, and, in men of high spirit, 
is apt to beget a morbid sensitiveness and pride, a 
surly independence of manner, and a painful uneasi- 
ness lest their dignity should be ruffled by too famil- 
iar contact. To this source is undoubtedly to be 
ascribed much of that tartness of expression which 
we find frequently in his writings, and of that 
haughtiness which we have every reason to suppose 
was characteristic of his deportment. 

Those who have read this biography will, I think, 
be ready to allow that the debt of gratitude which 
we of this country owe to Captain Smith can hardly 
be exaggerated. With the exception of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (and perhaps Richard Hakluyt) no one did 
so much towards colonizing and settling the coast of 
North America. The State of Virginia is under 
peculiar obligations to him as its virtual founder; 
since, without his remarkable personal qualities and 
indefatigable exertions, the colony at Jamestown 
could never have taken root. In reading the history 
of his administration, we are made to feel in regard 
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to him, as we do in regard to Washington^ when we 
contemplate the events of the American Revolution, 
that he was a being specially appointed by divine 
Providence to accomplish the work intrusted to him. 
He was exactly fitted for the place which he filled, 
and not one of his many remarkable gifts could have 
been spared without serious detriment. 

His claims upon the gratitude of the people of 
New England are hardly inferior. He was the first 
to perceive the advantages held out by it as a place 
of settlement, in spite of its bitter skies and iron 
bound coast, and to correct the erroneous, unfavora- 
ble impressions prevalent concerning it. Though he 
himself had no direct share in the settlement of 
Plymouth, yet without doubt it was owing to the 
interest which had been awakened by his writings 
and personal exertions that the ranks of the colonists 
were so soon swelled by those accessions of men of 
character and substance, which gave them encour- 
agement and insured them prosperity and success. 
It was the peculiar good- fortune of Captain Smith to 
stand in so interesting a relation to the two oldest 
States in the Union, and through them to the north- 
ern and southern sections of the country. The debt 
of gratitude due him is national and American, and 
so should his glory be. Wherever upon this conti- 
nent the English language is spoken his deeds should 
be recounted and his memory hallowed. His services 
should not only be not forgotten, but should be 
" freshly remembered." His name should not only 
be honored by the silent canvas and the cold marble, 
but his praises should dwell living upon the lips of 
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men, and should be handed down by fathers to their 
children. Poetry has imagined nothing more stir- 
ring and romantic than his Hie and adventures, and 
History, upon her ample page, has recorded few 
more honorable and spotless names. 

NOTE 

Account of Captain Smith's Writings. 

It is a proof of the versatility of Captain Smith's powers 
that, after having passed so many years in stirring and eventful 
action, he was able to sit quietly down in the autumn of life 
and compose book after book, as if he had never gone beyond 
the walls of his study. It is fortunate, both for us and for 
his own fame, that he was able to handle the pen as well as 
the sword, to describe what he had observed and experienced, 
and to be at once the champion and the herald. 

He published, in 1612, " A Map of Virginia, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Countrey, the Commodities, People, Government, 
and Religion. Written by Captaine Smith, sometimes Gouver- 
nor of the Countrey. Whereunto is annexed the Proceedings 
of those Colonies since their first Departure from England, 
with the discourses. Orations, and Relations of the Savages, 
and the Accidents that befell them in all their Joumies and 
Discoveries, &c. by W. S. [William Simons.] Quarto. Oxford." 
The " Proceedings," &c. are separately printed with a distinct 
title and paging, and an Address signed ** V. Abbay." 

In 1620, he published a pamphlet entitled " New England's 
Trials," declaring the Successe of twenty-six Ships employed 
thither within these Six Yeares." A second edition of the same 
work was published in 1622 with this title : ** New England's 
Trials,' declaring the Success of eighty Ships employed thither 
within these Eight Years." An extract from this work is 
contained in Purchas, (Vol. IV. p. 1837.) 

In 1626, he published the following work: "The Generall 
Historic of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles, 
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with the Names of the Adventurers, Planters, and Governours, 
from their first Beginning, An. 1584, to this present, 1626. With 
the Proceedings of those Severall Colonies, and the Accidents 
that befell them in all their Journyes and Discoveries. Also 
the Maps and Descriptions of all those Countryes, their Com- 
modities, People, Government, Customes, and Religion, yet 
knowne. Divided into Six Bookes. By Captaine John Smith, 
sometymes Governour in those Countries and Admirall of 
New England." There are copies of this work with the dates 
1627 and 1632, but Mr. Rich states, that they are apparently 
the same edition with merely an alteration in the title-page. 
A great part of it had been printed in 1625, by Purchas in his 
" Pilgrims." It is a compilation made up of the previously 
written tracts of Captain Smith and a great number of journals, 
letters, and narratives by his friends and companions. It com- 
prises the whole of the " Description of New England," the 
greater part, if not the whole of ** New England's Trials," and 
probably the whole of the work on Virginia, printed at Oxford 
in 1612. The portions of it written by Captain Smith are thus 
subscribed: "John Smith writ this with his owne hand." 
The whole of the second and sixth books are written by him, 
but to the other four books he stands only in the relation of 
editor, intermixing occasionally his own observations and re- 
flections with the narratives which he collected and arranged. 
The third book, which contains the history of the colony at 
Jamestown during Captain Smith's residence there, and from 
which I have so frequently quoted, is stated to be " extracted 
from the authors following, by William Simons, Doctour of 
Divinitie." It is a little curious, that the narratives in this 
compilation of Simons's are none of them written by one indi- 
vidual. For instance, a chapter detailing the events which took 
place in Captain Smith's first expedition to survey the Chesa- 
peake is said to be written by Walter Russell, Anas Todkill, 
and Thomas Momford; and the next one in order, giving an 
account of the second expedition for the same purpose, is sub- 
scribed by Antony Bagnall, Nathaniel Powell, and Anas Tod- 
kill. This accounts for the fact that in quoting from this book 
I have not mentioned the name of any author. The work is 
dedicated to the Duchess of Richmond. 
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There are a great many copies of commendatory verses, some 
prefixed to the first, and some subjoined to the third and fifth 
books of this History, which were written mostly by his per- 
sonal friends. Some of these are very curious (particularly 
one by Purchas, which is stuffed full of learning and extrava- 
gant conceits), though not very smooth or poetical. In sub- 
joining those to the third book, Captain Smith says, " Now 
seeing there is much paper here to spare, that you should not 
be altogether cloyed with prose, such verses as my worthy 
friends bestowed upon New England, I here present you, be- 
cause with honesty I can neither reject nor omit their courte- 
sies." His own prose will be found more poetical than his 
friends' poetry. 

This " General History ** is reprinted in the thirteenth volume 
of Pinkerton's "Collection of Voyages." A perfect copy should 
contain an engraved title-page, with the portraits of Elizabeth, 
James the First, and Charles the First; four maps, one of 
Virginia, one of Old Virginia, (part of North Carolina,) with 
five plates in the compartments, representing Captain Smith's 
adventures among the Indians ; (these two are reprinted in the 
Richmond edition;) a map of the Somers' Islands with a view 
of the forts ; and map of New England with a portrait of Cap- 
tain Smith in one corner; also a portrait of the Duchess of 
Richmond and another of Pocahontas. Mr. Rich says, " The 
original portraits of Mataoka (Pocahontas) and the Duchess 
of Richmond are rarely found in the book, but are sometimes 
supplied by well executed modern fac-similes." There are 
two copies of this work in the Library of Harvard University, 
one with the date 1626 and the other 1632, neither of which is 
perfect. 

In 1630 he published " The true Travels, Adventures, and 
Observations of Captaine John Smith, in Europe, Asia, Affrica, 
and America, from 1593 to 1629. Together with a Continuation 
of his Generall History of Virginia, Summer Isles, New Eng- 
land, and their Proceedings, since 1624 to this present 1629: as 
also of the new Plantations of the great River of the Ama- 
zons, the Isles of St. Christopher, Nevis, and Barbadoes in the 
West Indies." In his Dedication to the Earl of Pembroke he 
observes that he has been induced to publish an account of his 
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early adventures by the request of Sir Robert Cotton, "that 
most learned treasurer of antiquity," and that he was the more 
willing to comply with it, because they had become so notorious 
as to be publicly acted upon the stage. ** To prevent therefore 
all future misprisons," he says, " I have compiled this true dis- 
course." It is contained in the second volume of Churchiirs 
"Collection of Voyages and Travels." 

This work, together with the " General History of Virginia," 
was reprinted in 1819, at Richmond, Virginia, in two octavo 
volumes, and in a manner very creditable to the printer and 
publisher. The value of thi§ edition would, however, have 
been much enhanced, if there had been something in the way 
of preface, explanation, and description, giving an account of 
the original editions, &c. As it is, the reader is left without 
guide or assistance, thrown, as it were, upon a sea of hetero- 
geneous materials without chart or compass. There are no 
notes, no prefatory remarks, nothing to supply breaks and 
chasms, nothing but the original works themselves, reprinted 
word for word. But notwithstanding this, we owe much to the 
publishers, who have thus given to the public, in a cheap and 
accessible form, works interesting to every American, and in- 
dispensable to one»who desires to be well acquainted with our 
early history, which in their original editions are very expen- 
sive and difficult to be obtained. 

The last thirty or forty pages of the " General History " con- 
tained in this edition, are devoted to an account of the settle- 
ment at Plymouth ; and in the " Continuation " (which is pre- 
fixed to his "Travels, Adventures, &c.," but forms the conclud- 
ing portion of the Richmond edition) he gives a very brief sketch 
of their proceedings from 1624 to 1629. In this he remarks 
that New England had always been represented as a rocky, 
barren country, till his account of it was published, which had 
raised its credit so high that forty or fifty sail had gone there 
every year to trade and fish; but that nothing had been done 
to establish a settlement, " till about some hundred of your 
Brownists of England, Amsterdam, and Leyden went to New 
Plymouth, whose humorous ignorances caused them, for more 
than a year, to endure a wonderful deal of misery with an in- 
finite patience." 
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Captain Smith, a man of the world and a soldier, loyal in his 
feelings, and probably a member of the Church of England, 
could not appreciate the motives which led to the settlement at 
Plymouth. The high religious enthusiasm, made morbid in some 
instances by persecution, could not appear to him as anything 
else than wild fanaticism. But, though not capable of sympa- 
thizing with them, he regarded their settlement with lively 
interest, as is proved by the narrative of their proceedings for 
the first four years contained in his " General History," and 
the remarks he makes upon it He is sanguine in his anticipa- 
tions of their complete and final success, and says, that if 
there were not an Englishman left in America, he would begin 
the colonizing of the country again, notwithstanding all that 
he had lost and suffered. 

In 163 1, there appeared from his pen the following work, 
"Advertisements for the unexperienced Planters of New Eng- 
land, or anywhere. Or, the Pathway to Experience to erect a 
Plantation. With the yearely Proceedings of this Country in 
Fishing and Planting, since the Yeare 1614 to the Yeare 1630, 
and their present Estate. Also how to prevent the greatest 
Inconveniences, by their Proceedings in Virginia and other 
Plantations, by approved Examples. With the Countries 
Armes, a Description of the Coast, Harbours, Habitations, 
Landmarkes, Latitude and Longitude; with the Map, allowed 
by our Royall King Charles. By Captaine John Smith, some- 
times Governor of Virginia and Admirall of New England." 
I have quoted the title at length, since, like most of the titles 
of those days, it gives a tolerable abstract of the book itself. 

This is a curious work, and in literary merit the most fin- 
ished of his productions. It is rambling and desultory in its 
character, combining narrative, disquisition, advice, and apology 
without order or method. Here we have a paragraph in praise 
of a ship, another in reproof of religious dissensions ; — here an 
account of the discoveries of former navigators, and, near to 
it, a sketch of the qualities requisite to form a good governor 
of a plantation. Many paragraphs are borrowed, some with a 
little alteration, others with none, from his former writings. 
He takes great pains to justify his own conduct and policy 
when he was in Virginia, points out the errors and mistakes c^l 
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those who had succeeded him, and alludes to the injudicious 
conduct of the council in England, and to the annoyance which 
they occasioned him while he was President. 

He speaks occasionally in a disparaging and taunting man- 
ner of the "Brownists" of Plymouth, " the factious humorists," 
as he calls them. The pertinacity inspired by religious enthu- 
siasm was offensive to his notions of military discipline, and 
irritated him not a little. And yet his sense of justice prompts 
him to do honor to the firmness and constancy with which they 
endured their trials and sufferings. He speaks of Governor 
Winthrop in terms of the highest admiration and respect. He 
alludes to his " General History " occasionally, in which, he 
says, one may read of many " strange actions and accidents, 
that to an ordinary capacity might rather seem miracles than 
wonders possibly to be effected; which though they are but 
wound up as bottoms of fine silk, which with a good needle 
might be flourished into a far larger work, yet the images of 
great things are best discerned contracted into smaller glasses.** 

A further and more extended notice of this work would be 
superfluous, as it has been reprinted by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in their Collections (Third Series, Vol. 
III.), and thus rendered accessible to all who feel an interest 
in the subject. There is a copy of the original edition of this 
work in the Library of Harvard University. 

The extracts which have been made from the writings of 
Captain Smith will enable the reader to form a tolerably cor- 
rect opinion of his merit as a writer. It will be seen that he 
writes like a man of sense, observation, and talent, whose ac- 
quisitions are by no means contemptible, but who has been 
trained to the use of the sword and not of the pen. There is a 
rough vigor and energy in his style characteristic of the man, 
but it wants the clearness and polish of a practised writer. He 
betrays in it the irritability of his temperament, and he uses no 
silken phrases to express his displeasure and disgust. His own 
unbounded activity made him have no patience with sloth, 
imbecility, and procrastination. He could not see things going 
wrong, and be silent. But it is impossible to read any of his 
works without perceiving that he was largely endowed by na- 
ture, a man of lively sensibilities and of easily excited blood. 
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with many of the elements which go to form the poetical char- 
acter. His writings abound with picturesque and eloquent 
passages, and with expressions full of a native grace which 
Quinctilian himself could never have taught. 

He was alive to the beautiful and grand in the outward 
world, as his animated descriptions testify; and, above all, his 
style is characterized by fervor, earnestness, and enthusiasm. 
His heart is in every thing which he writes. His mind is 
warmed and kindled by the contemplation of his subject, and 
it is impossible to read any of his works (after being accus- 
tomed to his antiquated diction) without ourselves catching a 
portion of their glow. If he has not the smoothness, he has 
not the monotony of a professed man of letters. His style has 
the charm of individuality. It has a picture-like vividness 
arising from the circumstance, that he describes, not what he 
has heard, tfcit what he has seen and experienced. 

Reading his tracts, as we do now, with the commentary 
which the lapse of two centuries has given them, we cannot 
but wonder at the extent of his knowledge, the accuracy of his 
observation, and the confidence, amounting almost to inspira- 
tion, with which he makes predictions, which, it is needless to 
say, have been most amply fulfilled. Had he done nothing 
but write his books, we should have been under the highest 
obligations to him; and the most impartial judgment would 
have assigned to him an honorable station among the authors 
of his age. 
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PREFACE 



It has been necessary to gather materials for the 
following sketch chiefly from old and imperfect his- 
tories. So many interesting personal and public 
records of Sebastian Cabot have perished, that it 
is difficult to write a connected narrative of the 
events of his life, or to exhibit, in their proper light, 
the strong and remarkable traits of his character. 
It is somewhat discouraging, also, to find so few 
private anecdotes, and so little account of his do- 
mestic habits, which, after all, bring the man most 
vividly before us. Of his youth we know absolutely 
nothing ; and it is necessary to delineate his character 
without a knowledge of the minute influences under 
which it was formed. These obstacles, however, 
great as they are, should not prevent us from doing 
what justice we can to a man who holds so high a 
place in the early history of America, and whose 
unobtrusive greatness has been studiously over- 
looked ; and it is believed enough has been collected 
to interest the reader in his fortune, and to lead him 
to respect his character, honor his fame, and appre- 
ciate his hitherto neglected exertions. 

I feel bound, distinctly and gratefully, to acknowl- 
edge my obligations to a volume, entitled " A 
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Memoir of Sebastian Cabot "; a work of uncommon 
ability and learning, and of indefatigable research, 
without which the numerous and extraordinary 
errors of the old authors would probably have been 
perpetuated. This work, first published in London 
in the year 1831, was written by Mr. Richard 
Biddle, of Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER I 



Cabot's Birth and Youth. — Henry the Seventh grants a Pat- 
ent for the Discovery of a Northwest Passage. — Discovery 
of the American Continent. — Cabot penetrates Hudson's 
Bay. — Failure of Provisions and Objections of his Crew. — 
Returns to England. — Second Patent. — Death of John 
Cabot. — Second Voyage to America. — Attempts to colo- 
nize Labrador. — ^Fails to discover a Northwest Passage. — 
Dissatisfaction of Colonists. — His Return to England. — 
Injustice of Henry the Seventh.^-Cabot quits his Service. 

It has been the lot of the individual, whose adven- 
tures form the subject of the following narrative, to 
receive little gratitude for important services. 
Many know little more of him, than that he was a 
voyager of olden times. Of his peculiar firmness, 
enterprise, and perseverance, while multitudes have 
heralded the praises of less worthy men, very few 
have chosen to speak. England herself was not pro- 
fuse of her favors to him while living, nor until 
lately has she seemed disposed to render justice to 
his memory. The inquirer is surprised to see how 
scanty are the written testimonials to his official ex- 
cellence and private modesty and worth. 
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Sebastian Cabot was born at Bristol, in Eng- 
land, about the year 1477,* and was the son of John 
Cabot, the eminent Venetian navigator. From his 
father's occasional residence abroad, has probably 
arisen the idea that Sebastian Cabot was an Italian ; 
an error which has crept into several biographical 
compilations, but which his own testimony explicitly 
refutes. " Sebastian Cabote tould me," says Richard 
Eden, ** that he was borne in Bristowe, and that at 
four yeare ould he was carried with his father to 
Venice, and so returned agayne into England with 
his father, after certain years, whereby he was 
thought to have been borne in Venice." f Of 
Cabot's early years a meagre account has been trans- 
mitted. After his removal to Venice, at four years 
of age, he probably received from his father, who is 
described as a man of considerable ability in math- 
ematics and other sciences, a thorough and judicious 
education; and, besides being instructed with his 
two brothers in arithemic, geography, and cosmog- 
raphy, he acquired, while young, much skill in prac- 
tical navigation. 

We do not exactly know the year of his return to 
England. It was, however, while he was yet a boy ; 
for we find him there entering with youthful enthu- 
siasm into the theories and golden speculations 
which the discoveries of Columbus excited through- 
out Europe. He was just arrived at manhood when 
that intrepid navigator imparted new life to the Old 
World by his voyages to the Western hemisphere. 

* Campbeirs "Lives of the Admirals," Vol. I. p. 404. 
t "Decades of the New World," p. 255. Ed. of 1555. 
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All Europe was awakened, and the family of the 
Cabots was among the warmest in insisting on fur- 
ther maritime adventure. There was a romance in 
the idea of discovering unknown realms ; the world 
was to be enlarged ; every kingdom of nature was to 
be more productive. Fancy wove around the success 
of Columbus numerous attractions for the inexperi- 
enced and adventurous, and an enthusiasm, of which 
we can hardly conceive, pervaded all classes. Cabot, 
after alluding to the feelings of his countrymen, 
adds, " By this fame and report, there increased in 
my heart a great flame of desire to attempt some 
notable thing.'' No wonder that the future adven- 
turer, ambitious, intelligent, scarcely arrived at man- 
hood, and educated by an experienced navigator, 
should be enthusiastic in the cause. Before long the 
young seaman saw his wishes gratified. 

King Henry the Seventh, having failed to secure 
the services of Columbus, granted a patent, under 
date of March 5th, 1496, to John Cabot and his three 
sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sancius, authorizing 
them, their heirs or deputies, " to sail to all parts, 
countries, and seas of the East, of the West, and of 
the North, under our banners and ensigns, with five 
ships, of what burden or quantity soever they may 
be, and as many mariners or men as they will have 
with them in the said ships, upon their own proper 
costs and charges, to seek out, discover, and find 
whatsoever isles, countries, regions, or provinces of 
the heathen and infidels, whatsoever they may be, 
and in what part of the world soever they be, which 
before this time have been unknown to all Chris- 
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tians." * In accordance with this patent, immediate 
preparations were made to discover the Northwest 
passage to India; the first important enterprise in 
which Sebastian took part. 

It has been a much controverted question, whether 
John Cabot was not himself the principal in, and 
consequently entitled to the credit of, this expedition. 
For many years it was supposed that he was; al- 
though some writers warmly contended, and one has 
lately proved, that the voyage was chiefly for- 
warded by his son Sebastian. The problem is not a 
difficult one. Henry the Seventh was notoriously 
thrifty; he had granted a liberal patent, and he nat- 
urally secured his stipulated share, namely, one-fifth 
of the profits, by imposing liabilities on the wealthy 
Venetian merchant. Sebastian was little more than 
seventeen years of age, and the King chose that the 
patent should be dignified by the name of an elder 
man. Moreover, the father " followed the trade of 
marchandises," and would gladly facilitate by a 
short cut, as was their expectation, the commerce of 
the East. 

The resources of John Cabot, the royal donations, 
and the pride and ambition of all parties, assisted the 
project, until, in the Spring of 1497, every obstacle 
having been removed, the expedition sailed from 
Bristol under the guidance of its youthful com- 
mander. The father accompanied his son, but only, 
it is probable, to give occasional advice, and to super- 
intend the mercantile proceedings. Even at the early 

* Hakluyt*s "Voyages and Discoveries," Vol. III. p. 6. 
"Memoir of Sebastian Cabot," p. 49. 
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date of this voyage, a trade was established between 
Iceland and Bristol ; not only, therefore, for the sake 
of trade, but to recruit the spirit of the crews, which 
an untried and hazardous voyage might otherwise 
depress, they laid their course toward Iceland. 
Minute accounts of this enterprise are not in exist- 
ence ; but sufficient remains to show the firmness and 
intelligence which marked then and afterwards the 
character of Cabot. 

After a considerable delay at Iceland, the party, 
partaking in some degree of their young leader's 
enthusiasm, began their voyage through the western 
seas. " They sailed happily," we are told, " confi- 
dent of finding the long-desired Northwest passage 
to India, till the 24th of June, 1497," when an unex- 
pected wonder was revealed,* About five o'clock in 
the morning, the observers from the leading ships 
were surprised at the discovery of land, which, on a 
nearer approach, was found considerably extended. 
Cabot's simple account of this momentous discovery 
is amusing. He hoped to make his way immediately 
to India, " but, after certayne dayes," said he, " I 
found that the land ranne towards the north, which 
was to mee a great displeasure." However great a 
displeasure to the young navigator, he had discov- 
ered the American continent. The land seen was 
the coast, together with an island off the coast, of 
Labrador ; the latter received the name of St. John's 
Island, from the day on which it was discovered, and 
is described as " full of white bears, and stagges far 
greater than the English." t Columbus had discov- 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 6. 

t "Lives of the Admirals," Vo\. \. ^. 7»'2?>. 
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ered and taken possession of islands in the New 
World, but it was reserved for Cabot to obtain the 
first sight of the continent. We here perceive the 
straightforward energy of the young navigator; he 
did not forget, as many would have done, the object 
of his voyage. Although his men were attracted by 
the unexpected continent, he remembered his obliga- 
tion to open the India passage, and, there is reason 
to think, penetrated farther north than to the sixty- 
seventh degree, in the accomplishment, as he hoped, 
of his design. 

The bay, since called Hudson's Bay, appeared to 
Cabot to be the passage he was seeking. With some- 
thing like triumph he left his course on the ocean; 
the extensive sheet of water before him confirmed 
his opinion, and for several days he went forward 
confident of success. As he was urging on with no 
less enthusiasm than when he left Bristol, discontent 
was manifested on the part of his crew. He reasoned 
with them, encouraged, and commanded; but they 
wanted his youthful confidence; their voyage had 
been long and dangerous ; their provisions were near- 
ly exhausted; they were going they knew not 
whither ; and they insisted on returning to England. 
He had sufficient self-command and policy not to 
contend with these repining mariners; he mildly 
promised to comply with their demands. Retracing 
his steps with philosophical coolness, and relinquish- 
ing his project, he soon regained the Atlantic. After 
coasting to the southward, he left the continent he 
had discovered, and returned to his native country. 

If Sebastian Cabot had been a vain man, he might 
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have boasted, on his return, of what he had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. Such, however, does not 
seem to have been his character, and we find him 
making immediate exertions for a second expedition. 
His arguments in favor of the first voyage had been 
laughed at ; he was accused of being visionary ; when 
age should teach him wisdom, the cautious said, he 
would be content to stay at home. His fortunes now 
wore a different aspect; in his search for the India 
passage, he had set eyes on the New World; his 
plans, after all, were not quite so visionary, and the 
most incredulous allowed that one so enterprising 
and fortunate should make another attempt. 

A second patent, bearing date February 3d, 1498, 
was granted by Henry the Seventh. It stood in the 
name of John Cabot and his deputies, Sebastian be- 
ing still a young man, and it allowed them " six Eng- 
lish shippes, so that and if the said shippes be of the 
bourdeyn of two hundred tonnes or under, with their 
apparail requisite and necessarie for the safe conduct 
of the said shippes.*' * They were further instructed 
to pursue their original discoveries. These second 
letters show less of the thrifty spirit which Henry 
before displayed. The result of the former voyage 
had warmed the King into something like liberality. 

Shortly after the date of this patent, John Cabot 
died, and Sebastian determined to prosecute alone 
the voyage, of which he had ever, in reality, the direc- 
tion. Aside from his adventurous spirit, the heavy 

* This interesting document has lately been discovered by 
the indefatigable author of the "Memoir of Sebastian Cabot," 
by whom it was first given to the world. 
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expenses of the first voyage had been requited only by 
his claims in the new country. Neither was he ready 
to relinquish what he had so hardly won, now that 
public favor was on his side. What the royal interest 
was in this second expedition, it is impossible to 
state ; it extended, however, to one or two ships, and 
a considerable amount of funds. " Divers merchants 
of London also adventured small stocks," induced, 
as mankind are in every age and country, by the 
novelty of the project. Trusting that the India 
passage would still be ascertained, or that the new 
country might be a profitable market, mercantile ad- 
venturers exerted themselves to freight several small 
vessels, which, as part of Cabot's fleet, sailed from 
Bristol in 1498. 

But for the grossest neglect, we might have 
learned the particulars of these memorable voyages 
from Cabot himself. A series of his papers, with 
suitable maps, descriptive of these adventures, was 
left nearly ready for publication. Carelessness, how- 
ever, suffered them to be mislaid, and now time has 
hidden them forever. How delightful as well as re- 
markable was the modesty, which made no boast of 
such achievements ; committing merit to the keeping 
of a few hasty manuscripts, and the gratitude of 
posterity; that gratitude, which has suffered such a 
man to be forgotten, because he forbore to proclaim 
his own praises. 

The particulars of Cabot's second expedition to 
the American continent are very scanty. His 
patience and daring do not seem to have met with 
success. Besides searching for the desirable route 
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to the East, his object was doubtless to colonize the 
new region, for which puipose he took with him 
three hundred men. Before long he once more saw 
with delight the shores of the New World. With 
characteristic promptitude he effected a landing on 
the coast of Labrador, and instructed a portion of 
his men to examine the cotmtry, with a view to col- 
onization, while he sailed farther to seek the passage. 
His course is tmcertain, and not very important, 
since his intentions were defeated. 

During Cabot's absence, his crew upon the land 
suffered, it is supposed, with extreme cold, although 
in the middle of July. " The dayes were very longe, 
and in manner without nyght." The territory was 
a wilderness, and provisions were unattainable ; in a 
word, they missed their usual English comforts, and 
gave way to despondency. Several excursions for 
exploring the country were attempted ; but the resolu- 
tion, which the conduct and commands of their 
young leader had inspired, was gone, and they were 
naturally enough dispirited by the loss of companions 
and friends, who daily perished imder the severity of 
the climate. Cabot, not finding what he sought, re- 
turned to Labrador; but how was the vexation of 
his other disappointments increased on learning the 
condition of his colonists ! Not only had they taken 
no steps toward a settlement, but absolutely refused 
to remain longer on the coast. They complained of 
exposure to a cold climate, and, with a disregard to 
previous engagements and all manly discipline, in- 
sisted on being removed. 

Cabot yielded to the demands of his crew, and 
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having laid his course to the south as far as Cape 
Florida, he recrossed the Atlantic. His reception in 
England was calculated to hurt his pride, and it ac- 
counts for the blank at this period in his public life. 
Let us see how his nation repaid the discoverer of 
the American continent.* 

Henry the Seventh was one of the most penurious 
monarchs ever seated on the throne of England; 
avarice was with him almost a disease, and so far 
from excelling, he fell far short of many of his sub- 
jects in liberality. Such was the king, who, it will 
be remembered, was considerably interested in 
Cabot's pecuniary success. When the navigator re- 
turned without having opened the new way to the 
luxuries of India, or having colonized the lately dis- 
covered territory, disappointment was manifested 
both by the King and private individuals. And, as 
the Cornish rebellion was demanding the royal atten- 
tion, and the novelty of the voyages had worn away, 
Cabot met with coldness and neglect. The King's 
method of revenging a miscarriage, which no one 
could have prevented, convinces us that his disease, 
as has been said, " had now reached his moral sense." 

The second letters patent empowered John Cabot 

* I am aware, that at so late a day it seems presumptuous to 
deny that Columbus was the discoverer of America; certainly, 
presumptuous, despite the theories concerning the Northmen 
and others, to assert that Cabot first discovered it. That he is 
entitled to priority of claim to Columbus, in discovering the 
continent, will appear from a comparison of dates. Cabot's dis- 
covery was made June 24th, 1497. Columbus discovered the 
continent on his third voyage, which commenced May 30th, 
1498; and Amerigo Vespucci did not leave Spain until May 
20th, 1499. Cabot was, therefore, nearly one year in advance 
of Columbus, and nearly two in advance of Amerigo Vespucci. 
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and his deputies, with no mention of heirs ; so that in 
strictness the privilege expired at his death, and 
Sebastian, in acting under this g^ant, might possibly 
have violated his powers. Of this quibble, the mag- 
nanimous monarch availed himself to rescind the 
privileges of the first patent, in which his name ac- 
tually appeared. 

Cabot felt deeply the royal injustice, and although 
his means were limited, he had no idea of depending 
on a disappointed and mean-spirited sovereign. If 
Henry, like Ferdinand of Spain in his treatment of 
Columbus, could slight a man to whom the world 
was indebted, the poor mariner could rid himself of 
a monarch whose patronage was limited by hope of 
pecuniary compensation. In the year 1499, he again 
asked royal assistance ; but, meeting with " noe 
g^eate or favourable entertainment," he furnished 
out of his own means the suitable vessels, and, 
setting forth from Bristol, " made great discoveries.'* 

For fifteen years he scarcely returned to England ; 
at least, he took no part in any of her naval expedi- 
tions. We hear of him at one period at Maracaibo. 
That his spirit of adventure could be suddenly 
checked, is not probable; and perhaps, besides ex- 
tending his reputation abroad, he was perfecting his 
naval education. Columbus had now made his sec- 
ond and third voyages, and had thereby gained the 
fame of having discovered America. Other adven- 
turers, too, who but followed the steps of predeces- 
sors, were honored as public benefactors^ while not 
one " bay, cape, or headland " in the new country 
recalled by its name the memory of Cabot With 
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these reflections were nearly fifteen years of his life 
embittered. He no more proffered his services to a 
monarch who had slighted them, and in the year 
15 12, we find him in the employ of the Spanish 
government. 



CHAPTER II 

Henry the Eighth. — Ferdinand of Spain invites Cabot to his 
Service. — Cabot stationed at Seville. — Council of the Indies. 
— ^Death of Ferdinand. — Cabot returns to England. — Expe- 
dition of 15 17. — Sir Thomas Pert the Cause of its Failure. — 
Cabot recalled to Spain by Charles the Fifth. — ^Appointed 
Pilot-Major of Spain. — Expedition to the Moluccas.— Coun- 
cil of Badajos. — Jealousy of the Portuguese. — Diego Garcia. 
— Martin Mendez. — The Brothers Rojas. 

The loss of the documents before alluded to can- 
not be too much lamented. Without them, it must 
be confessed, the fifteen years previous to Cabot's 
appearance in Spain are poorly accounted for. A 
blank occurs, which these annals, written when his 
spirits were buoyant, and his mind active, would 
doubtless fill up.* 

King Henry the Seventh died in the year 1509, 
during Cabot's absence; and upon the accession of 
his son it became probable that the covetousness of 
the father would be in some measure atoned for, and 
that Cabot would be reinstated in the navdl service. 
Henry the Eighth, only eighteen years of age when 
he ascended the throne, had an " active and fiery 

*That such papers were once accessible, may be inferred 
from the following passage in Hakluyt, which stands as the 
heading to Cabot's description of St. John's island, — ^'An ex- 
tract taken out of the map of Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clement 
Adams, concerning his discovery of the West Indies, which is 
to be scene in her Majestic 's privie gallerie at Westminster, 
and in many other ancient merchants' houses," 

A.B., VOL. n — 15 225 
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spirit/* which had been hitherto directed toward the 
attainment of a superior education. His opinion 
of his own talents, and his ambition, were consider- 
able, and he made free with the hoarded treasure of 
his father in encouraging projects of public utility. 
Such a monarch, particularly as the events of the 
last ten years had raised Cabot's original discoveries 
in the general estimation, was likely to retrieve the 
errors of his predecessor. 

In this state of affairs, Ferdinand of Spain deter- 
mined to anticipate the movements of Henry, by 
attaching Cabot to his service. Amerigo Vespucci 
having lately died, an opening in the naval depart- 
ment seemed to offer itself. Accordingly, while 
Henry was engaged in continental discussions, Fer- 
dinand addressed a letter to Lord Willoughby, Cap- 
tain-general of England, requesting him to forward 
his designs by sending Cabot to Spain; a direction 
which was complied with on the 13th of September, 
15 12. The king of Spain, with a very sudden desire 
to be considered a patron of science, made great ex- 
ertions to extend maritime discoveries. On Cabot's 
arrival in his kingdom, he gave him the title of his 
Captain, and stationed him at Seville with a liberal 
allowance, and at first, as it would appear, with no 
definite duties. Ferdinand seems to have wished to 
atone for his treatment in England, and to have been 
aware that no one could afford more valuable in- 
formation concerning the Northwest passage, and 
the coast of Labrador. 

In 1 5 15, Cabot was employed, with several of the 
best cosmographers of the age, on Ferdinand's favor- 
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ite project, a general revision of maps and charts. 
During the same year he was honored by being 
chosen a member of the Council of the Indies, a fact 
which, considering his age and nativity, shows him 
to have been in high favor at court. These duties 
were probably well-performed, since, when Ferdi- 
nand set on foot an expedition to sail the following 
year in search of the India passage, he complimented 
Cabot so highly as to give him the command. This 
advancement is doubtless as much attributable to 
Ferdinand's rivalry with Henry, as to the talents of 
the navigator. An ambitious king easily overlooks 
the faults of a favorite. We come now to one of the 
sudden changes, which it was Sebastian Cabot's for- 
tune often to experience. 

The new expedition was in considerable forward- 
ness, when, unluckily for him, Ferdinand died on 
the 23d of January, 15 16. All preparations were 
checked, public well-wishers and ambitious specula- 
tors were disappointed, but Cabot had more cause 
than any other to regret the loss of his patron. 
Charles the Fifth, who was to be the successor, had 
lately been acknowledged Emperor in the Nether- 
lands, and remained some time in Brussels before 
assuming the Spanish crown ; a period of dissension 
and much confusion among the Spaniards, who, by 
means of his minister Chievres, employed every in- 
triguing art to find favor with the young sovereign. 

Ferdinand's kindness to Cabot had incensed his 
jealous subjects ; they were indignant that the King 
should have raised a foreigner to his confidence, and 
availed themselves of his death to manifest their re- 
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sentment. They insinuated that the voyage of 1496 
had accomplished nothing, that Cabot was a foreign 
impostor, and that imder their new king affairs 
should take a different turn. Cardinal Ximenes was 
too aged to govern with severity during the interr^- 
num, and when Charles arrived in Spain, at only six- 
teen years of age, intriguers and misrepresenters had 
given an undue bias to his mind. Even Fonseca, the 
notorious calumniator of Colimibus, was in office, 

Cabot could catch no glimmer of hope in all this 
darkness; and, that he might avoid imdeserved 
obloquy, he returned once more to England. We 
may remark here his determination, constantly ad- 
hered to, of being independent of royalty. If he per- 
ceived that he was not needed, he left his king^s em- 
ployment; otherwise, he considered his services an 
equivalent for the favors received. His strong com- 
mon sense, which generally exceeded his intellectual 
powers, prevented his considering a well-founded en- 
terprise desperate because of a few untoward acci- 
dents ; and he relied on his own honest intentions in 
withstanding envy or malice. 

After a short residence in England, our navigator 
succeeded in fitting out the expedition which the 
death of Ferdinand had delayed. Henry the Eighth, 
probably not displeased at his return, " furnished 
certen shippes " and some funds, and appointed one 
Sir Thomas Pert first in command under Cabot, 
whose weakness, as we shall see, rendered the affair 
a failure. They sailed from England in 15 17. Con- 
cerning their exact destination many disputes have 
arisen. Several historians say, that they went on a 
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trading voyage to the Spanish settlements in the 
West Indies ; but these accounts are so confused, that 
we find them at one time off the coast of Labrador, 
and shortly after as far south as Cape Florida. The 
point is interesting, because, if Cabot really under- 
took a trading voyage, he must have relinquished, 
in a moment of pique, his hopes of discovering the 
Northwest passage. But the fact is otherwise. The 
trading voyage, which, by a confusion of dates, is 
assigned to 1517, actually took place ten years after, 
in 1527. So that Cabot was neither so inconsistent, 
nor so ungrateful to the memory of his late patron, 
as to interfere with a trade to which the Spanish 
government laid an exclusive claim. 

Contemporary and subsequent accounts represent 
Sir Thomas Pert as totally unfit to be second in com- 
mand in such an expedition. His cowardice was 
sufficient to render his commander's energy ineffec- 
tual. They penetrated to about the sixty-seventh 
degree of north latitude, and, entering Hudson's 
Bay, gave English names to various places in the 
vicinity, when, as previously, doubts of success arose 
among the crew. The severity of the climate, and 
many privations, increased their eagerness to return ; 
while Pert, a man of high command and influence, 
favored their remonstrances. Under such circum- 
stances it was impossible to quell the mutiny by 
force; and, the pilots being unable to convince the 
understandings of the crew, Cabot turned homeward. 
Although he had confessedly failed, he must have 
gained credit in England by his resolution, while Sir 
Thomas* seems to have been recognized as the cause 
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of the miscarriage. " His faint heart," says Eden, 
" was the cause that the voyage took none effect." * 

Neither the merchants interested in the late un- 
fortunate expedition, nor the King, who was now 
engaged on the continent, were disposed to renew an 
attempt to discover the long-desired passage. More- 
over, a frightful disease,! known as the Sweating 
Sickness J prevailed in England in 15 17, and pre- 
vented the nation from thinking of an expensive and 
unpromising enterprise. Fortunately for Cabot, the 
affairs of Spain were in a better condition. Soon 
after his accession, Charles the Fifth, examining into 
the unsettled expedition of 15 16, was surprised at 
the sudden disappearance of Cabot. He already 
knew something of his character, and the state rec- 
ords bore ample testimony of Ferdinand's high re- 
gard for him. These facts sufficiently exposed the 
jealousy and intrigues of the Spaniards ; and Charles, 
anxious to atone for past injustice, appointed Cabot, 
in 1 5 18, to the honorable office of Pilot-Major of 
Spain.4: This favor was confirmed when the Em- 
peror visited England, in 1520. 

Cabot's duties now became numerous and highly 
responsible. Public opinion inclined to a Southern 
expedition. " What need have we," said Peter 
Martyr, the historian, " of these things, which are 

* It has been a question whether this was not the first en- 
trance into Hudson's Bay, and whether the latitude of sixty- 
seven was reached in 1497. As these questions have little 
interest for the general reader, I omit any further discussion 
of them. They are treated at length in the "Memoir of Cabot," 
Chapter xiv. 

t "Memoir of Cabot," p. 120. 

IHerrera, Dec. II. lib. iii. cap. 7. 
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common with all the people of Europe? To the 
South ! to the South ! They that seek for riches must 
not go to the cold and frozen North." 

Attention was gradually directed to the Moluccas, 
and the other islands in the same latitude; and 
Cabot advised a voyage thither through the Straits 
of Magellan, then recently discovered. But, before 
the project was matured, he was brought conspicu- 
ously before the public. Portugal, having hitherto 
by the old route engrossed the trade of the Moluccas, 
remonstrated strongly against these movements in 
Spain, and contended, that, by the grants of the 
papal bull, the said islands fell within her limits. 
Spain laid an opposing claim; and, in order to a 
settlement, the Emperor ordained, that a solemn 
coimcil should be held at Badajos in the year 1524. 
At the head of a list of persons summoned for con- 
sultation, and of course of the highest repute in the 
nautical profession, is the name of Cabot. After 
more than a month's session, the council declared, 
on the 31st of May, that the islands fell, by at least 
twenty degrees, within the Spanish limits. The Por- 
tuguese representatives retired, much chagrined, and 
uttered blind threats of maintaining their pretensions 
by force. We shall hereafter see how they vented 
their dissatisfaction. 

The important decision being made known, a 
Company was formed for the prosecution of the 
Molucca trade, of which, having received permission 
from the Council of the Indies, Cabot accepted the 
command. He gave bonds for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duty, and by the articles of agreement, 
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executed at Madrid in 1525, three ships and one hun- 
dred and fifty men were to be provided by the Em- 
peror, and the Company were to supply all fimds for 
commercial purposes. Four thousand ducats, and a 
share of the profits, were guaranteed to the Emperor. 
In this enterprise Cabot received the title of Captain- 
general, and the month of August, 1525, was fixed 
upon for their departure. Numerous circumstances, 
however, were combined to cause delay. 

When the Portuguese found their threats had no 
effect on Charles the Fifth, they resorted to more 
courteous remonstrances. Their young king insisted, 
that an invasion of his monopoly would be the ruin 
of his kingdom, from which the consanguinity of the 
parties, as well as their connection by marriage (he 
having obtained the hand of the Emperor's sister), 
should secure him. To this Charles replied, that, 
however much he might regard domestic ties, he 
could not reasonably be expected to relinquish an 
enterprise, the right to which lay entirely on his side. 
Incensed by this refusal, the king of Portugal took 
secret measures to thwart his rival's hopes ; employ- 
ing, as the sequel renders probable, a worthless man, 
named Diego Garcia. This person, who could proba- 
ble be induced by pay to any villany, prepared with 
great secrecy a squadron of three vessels, solely, we 
must believe, to embarrass Cabot's movements. We 
shall meet him at a more advanced stage of the 
enterprise. 

Meantime many delays occurred at home to try 
the patience of our navigator. One set of men 
harassed him exceedingly by superintending, in the 
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capacity of agents, the naval arrangements. In al- 
most every point they were at variance. He wished 
to appoint his own lieutenant-general, and nominated 
one De Rufis, a trustworthy friend, to that office. 
The deputies pretended to be provoked at his ob- 
stinacy, and committed the trust to one Martin 
Mendez, late an officer under Magellan. Whether 
Cabot was unjustly prejudiced against this man, 
which is quite possible, or not, it is evident that no 
unanimity could exist between such officers; nor 
would Cabot consent to the appointment, until a 
written promise had been given, that Mendez should 
act only under his directions or in his absence. In- 
stead of looking, therefore, for counsel and friend- 
ship in the lieutenant, the captain could only hope 
that he would not openly oppose his orders. 

Two brothers, of Spanish extraction, named 
Miguel de Rojas and Francisco de Rojas, who after- 
wards made themselves conspicuous, were also at- 
tached to the expedition. The former was a man of 
considerable valor and nautical skill, the latter the 
commander of one of the ships, the Trinidad, and 
both of them zealous adherents of Martin Mendez. 

Finally, to complete this dangerous outfit, the un- 
precedented step was taken of furnishing each ship 
with sealed orders, which were to be opened as soon 
as they were fairly embarked. These, which were 
probably given without Cabot's knowledge, con- 
tained the provision, that, in case of his death, the 
chief command should devolve on one of eleven per- 
sons therein nominated, and, in case of their death, 
on him chosen by the general vote, provided that, on 
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an equality of votes, the candidates should cast lots. 
This was indeed a most ingenious " premium to dis- 
affection/' and, if these facts were known to him, 
Cabot was to blame for sailing at such odds. Per- 
haps, however, as he had haggled so long with the 
captious deputies, he was unwilling to raise new 
objections. 

Under these iiauspicious circumstances the expe- 
dition sailed at length in the beginning of April, 
1526. A temptation, as we have seen, was before 
every individual to strive after the supreme power. 
That its devolving on some of the inferiors was 
thought possible in Spain, the sealed orders plainly 
showed ; and we cannot mark the commencement of 
such a voyage without more than one misgiving as 
to its success; without a fear lest the commander's 
energy may fail, in time of need, to calm those 
stormy elements of disaffection and treachery. 



CHAPTER III 

Cabot sails to the Canaries, and thence to the Cape de Verde. 
— Disaffection of Mendez and the Rojas.^Mutiny. — Cabot 
enters the River La Plata. — Annoyed by the Natives. — 
Enters the Parana and the Paraguay. — Three Spaniards 
seized, and a violent Contest ensues. — The Party harassed 
by Diego Garcia, who overtakes Cabot at Santa Ana, and 
claims the Right of Discovery. — Cabot resists. — Garcia leaves 
the Country. — Cabot sends a Messenger to Spain, and de- 
termines to conquer Peru. — ^The Emperor's pecuniary Embar- 
rassments, when he receives the Report. — Cabot explores the 
La Plata. — Quarrel between the Followers of Cabot and 
Garcia. — Capture of Sanctus Spiritus. — ^The Adventurers 
return to Spain. 

No one would have been surprised, had the 
smothered flame of mutiny, which every arrange- 
ment must have tended to cherish, broken out the 
very day of leaving the shore. That event Was re- 
served for a later period. The testimony of personal 
friends, as well as his public life, gives us a high idea 
of Cabot's gentleness of character. His companions 
always speak of him with affection, and few in- 
stances of his harshness or severity are recorded. 
Of firmness, in time of danger, we shall see he was 
not destitute. His ambition was indulged for the 
public good. Had he been more mindful of himself, 
he would have escaped many disappointments, and 
enjoyed more renown. 

^35 
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He first sailed to the Canaries,* and thence to the 
Cape de Verde Islands, touching at both, it is prob- 
able, to replenish the stock of provisions, and com- 
mitting no such outrages as his enemies have repre- 
sented. The Islanders were uniformly kind to him, 
and injury in return would have been imnecessary 
and impolitic. Cape St. Augustine was their next 
stopping-place, from which they laid their course to 
the south. But the voyage was not thus far accom- 
plished without trouble ; for the three secret traitors 
were much confirmed by the extraordinary arrange- 
ments of the deputies to provide for the Captain- 
general's losing the command. 

Cunning men in power may always find causes of 
dissatisfaction ; and Martin Mendez and the brothers 
Rojas soon began to complain that Cabot did not 
strive to allay the disputes which had arisen at Sev- 
ille. They tried to convince the sailors that he had 
laid in no adequate store of provisions, or, at any 
rate, that he secreted them in his own vessel from 
general distribution. Mendez desired his partisans, 
if they were true men, to withstand oppression, and 
depose a tyrant in favor of honest officers. The 
plans of revolt were originated and matured by 
these reckless mariners in utter secrecy. At length 
the time came which was agreed on for active 
resistance. 

As the squadron was running down the coast of 
Brazil, these men became openly insolent in blaming 
the movements of their commander, exhorting the 
crews, who naturally partook of the excitement, to 

* "Lives of the Admirals/* Vol. I. p. 409. 
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avail themselves promptly of the privileges of the 
sealed orders. Cabot's situation was a critical one; 
but two of his countrymen were in the expedition, 
and he heard all around him insinuations of foreign 
usurpation, and that he was raised by favor to gov- 
ern a people whom he had never materially served. 
As his three highest officers were inimical, he saw 
that he must rely solely on himself. The band that 
rallied around Mendez, he was well aware, hoped to 
intimidate him by numbers, and were not prepared 
for decisive resistance; accordingly, without the 
scruples of a weaker man, and with no attempt at a 
compromise, he ordered Martin Mendez and Miguel 
and Francisco de Rojas to be seized, (taking the 
latter from his ship without ceremony,) and, placing 
them with two faithful seamen in an open boat, he 
put them on shore at the nearest island. This de- 
grading treatment of men so lately glorying in their 
superiority was never forgotten; and years after- 
ward we find them employing their malice against 
their energetic commander. 

The measure was entirely successful in quelling 
further mutiny. But as the Captain-general had lost 
his highest officers, he felt unauthorized, without 
special permission, to prosecute the original enter- 
prise, and, as the best expedient, directed his course 
to the mouth of the La Plata. It is probable, that 
he intended to make this river merely a temporary 
stopping-place. It proved, however, the scene of 
much wild adventure. In fact, we have now reached 
the most romantic period in Cabot's life. In addition 
to being deprived of his officers, he lost one of his 
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vessels by shipwreck, which deterred him altogether 
from prosecuting the voyage. He resolved, with his 
usual activity of mind, to renew the attempt to ex- 
plore the La Plata; in making which, his predeces- 
sor in the office of Pilot-Major, Diego de Solis, had 
perished. This course, under existing circumstances, 
was probably the best ; certainly he was right in wait- 
ing further commands from the Emperor. The next 
five years did much to unfold his character, prove 
his skill, and mature his judgment. His predecessor, 
it must be remembered, with a body of fifty men, had 
been inhumanely buchered, and actually devoured 
by the people among whom he was thrown. 

Cabot sailed boldly up the river, from which mod- 
ern navigating skill has not yet removed the dangers, 
as far as the small island afterwards called St. 
Gabriel, just off the city of Buenos Ayres. Near 
this is the island called after Martin Garcia, pilot 
of the unfortunate Solis, and one of the few who 
escaped the voracity of the savages. He afterwards 
died and was buried in the place where Diego was 
destroyed. 

But this melancholy spot was not necessary to re- 
mind our adventurer of the hostility of the natives ; 
for their very first landing at St. Gabriel was stoutly 
resisted. His courage, however, prevailed ; and, ob- 
taining a suitable ground for anchoring his vessels, 
the captain with most of his crew proceeded to fur- 
ther discovery in boats. Seven leagues farther up, 
he found the port which he named St. Salvador,* 
situated on an island just where the La Plata 

♦ "Memoir of Cabot," p. 150. 
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changes into the Parana, and nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Uruguay. Here the inhabitants Uke- 
wise annoyed the Spaniards by kiUing two of their 
number ; declaring, however, that to make a meal of. 
them was not their intention, since the party of Solis 
had given them sufficient opportunity to taste the 
flesh of soldiers. 

St. Salvador proved an excellent harbor, and the 
ships were left there with a guard under Antonio de 
Grajeda. Meantime Cabot prepared several boats 
and a small caravel, and proceeded up the Parana. 
Some miles higher up, he erected the fort still seen 
on the maps as Sanctus Spiritus, finding the inhabi- 
tants for the first time very intelligent, and, accord- 
ing to Herrera, " a good, rational people.'' Al- 
though our voyager's party, at first not numerous, 
was greatly diminished by defection and mortality, 
his hopes do not seem to have been weakened for a 
moment. He encouraged the avaricious by hopes of 
gain, and pointed out to the weary the wonderful 
novelties of the country through which they were 
passing. Besides, the natives were daily attracted 
from the shore, and, in the simplicity of their ad- 
miration, flocked to the ships. 

After sailing through a land " very fayre and in- 
habited with infinite people," they reached the point 
where the river receives the Paraguay, itself branch- 
ing off to the right. Leaving the Parana, therefore, 
on the right, they ascended the new river about 
thirty-four leagues.* The inhabitants of this dis- 

* Campbell and others transpose the names of these rivers. 
Herrera, however, together with the author of the "Memoir 
of Cabot," who are more worthy to be trusted^ iw:xv\s.Vv nJsmr. 
above account. 
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trict differed from any before seen, being acquainted 
with agriculture, though maintaining to a great ex- 
tent their jealousy of foreign invasion, and particu- 
larly their hatred toward the Spanish and Portu- 
guese. These qualities contrasted singularly with 
some other points in their character; they were in- 
dustrious, regardful of each other's rights, and culti- 
vated their land to advantage ; while their continual 
enmity to strangers rendered our navigator's situa- 
tion extremely critical. Notwithstanding his care 
to avert difficulty, his hitherto peaceful voyage was 
soon changed into fierce contention. 

Three Spaniards having one day unwittingly left 
their party, to gather the fruit of the palm-tree, the 
natives laid violent hands on them. Resistance was 
impossible, and the poor fellows were easily captured. 
Their comrades, on learning the news, determined to 
avenge the wrong ; and Cabot, for the first time, be- 
came a military commander. 

The small band of Spanish adventurers, worn by 
the labors of a long voyage, might well have de- 
clined a contest with the hordes of natives that now 
came against them. But their national spirit, to- 
gether with the Hardihood of their profession, made 
them alive to every injury. They were ignorant of 
the country, and unskilled in their enemy's mode of 
warfare ; but yet, under Cabot's command, they sus- 
tained their part of a long and bloody contest with 
unflinching courage. It probably lasted most of the 
day, doubly severe for our adventurers, inasmuch as 
they had no strongholds on the shore; yet, on its 
conclusion, three hundred natives and only twenty- 
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five Spaniards were found to have fallen. The Cap- 
tain-general, we may suppose from this fact, showed 
a fair degree of military skill ; he was enabled to re- 
tain his position in the river, and, after the battle, 
despatched a letter to the commander of one of the 
forts, giving the particulars of the affray, and the 
loss on each side. 

Cabot could ill-afford to lose these men, particu- 
larly as their fate depressed the hopes of the survi- 
vors, who had by no means agreed to undergo the 
hardships of a voyage up the La Plata. From this 
time, the prospects of the party, hitherto bright, be- 
came dark and ominous. Cabot doubtless might 
have withstood any further attacks during his voy- 
age, had not Diego Garcia, a man whom we have met 
before, and who seems always to have been the evil 
genius of our navigator, interrupted his plans at this 
point. It is time to trace this man's movements after 
leaving Spain under the auspices of the Portuguese 
government. 

The reasons for believing that the king of Por- 
tugal, disappointed by the decision of the council at 
Badajos, employed Garcia to follow Cabot's steps, 
and frustrate his projects, have already been stated. 
Let us see how faithfully the mission was performed. 
Garcia left Spain in 1526, made his way to the Cana- 
ries, next to the Cape de Verde, and thence to the 
coast of Brazil. During the early months of 1527, 
he visited the bay of All Saints, the island of Patos, 
and at length, probably baulked of his intention of 
meeting Cabot at either of the abovementioned 
places, he entered the mouth of the La Plata. His 

A. Bm vol. II — 16 
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course thus far, it will be seen, was exactly that of 
Cabot, and he ascended the river immediately. 

Antonio de Grajeda, commander of the ships 
which Cabot left at St. Salvador, had just received 
the letter announcing the dreadful battle, when he 
perceived Garcia's party coming up the La Plata. 
Agitated by the late news, he fancied that they were 
no others than the mutineers, whom the captain had 
put on shore ; accordingly Garcia was met with sev- 
eral armed boats, led by the commander in person. 
At first he favored the misconception, and they had 
nearly come to open contest; he declared himself, 
however, in time to secure a peaceable issue. Part- 
ing with one of his vessels, which he had shamefully 
allowed to be employed in the slave business; he or- 
dered the remainder to follow him immediately to 
the commodious harbor of St. Salvador. Perhaps 
he foresaw that Cabot would give him no favorable 
reception, and was willing to have forces at hand. 

Garcia then manned two brigantines with sixty 
men, and ascended thence to the fort of Sanctus 
Spiritus, where Cabot had left a small force under 
Gregorio Caro. This commander was courteous and 
good-natured ; and to Garcia's haughty demand of a 
surrender of the fort, he replied, that, although very 
ready to serve his guest, he should hold command in 
the name of Cabot and the Emperor. He seems, 
however, to have kept terms with the 'Portuguese. 
Indeed, we can hardly suppose that he was aware of 
Garcia's character and intentions; for he requested, 
as a favor, that he would liberate any of Cabot's 
party that might have fallen into the enemy's hands. 
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pledging himself to reimburse whatever ransom 
money was expended; and finally besought him to 
befriend the Spaniards, should they in the late 
skirmish have lost their commander. 

This is not the language he would have used to- 
wards Garcia, had he fully known him ; and it was 
only likely to excite a smile in an unprincipled man, 
in the employ of a revengeful government. Indeed, 
when he reached the Paraguay, Diego was so mind- 
ful of Caro's requests, that he made an excursion 
along the right branch of the Parana. This move- 
ment is the only one which seems to contradict the 
supposition, that he intended from the first to over- 
take and embarrass our navigator. If such was his 
intention, a digression was both useless and 
prejudicial. 

Garcia soon returned to his purpose, and led his 
party to Santa Ana, near which port the battle had 
taken place and where Cabot was now stationed. 
His surprise at seeing Diego can best be imagined. 
No historian has left a particular account of their in- 
terview. Probably much displeasure manifested it- 
self in his reception, and perhaps Garcia was pleased 
to perceive that his rival's force, what with mortality 
and the detachments at the forts, was much weak- 
ened. The newcomer repeated his demands for a 
surrender; insisting, upon grounds not very justifi- 
able, on the sole right of discovery. Cabot was not 
a man to yield to such injustice ; neither was he in- 
clined, in a savage and obscure region, to involve his 
men in a contest, which, whoever got the better, must 
necessarily produce great distress. The result of 
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their altercations cannot be known. In a short time 
they returned, not in much mutual cordiality, to 
Sanctus Spiritus. Garcia, having stationed at the 
forts a large body of his followers, who partook of 
his spirit, and from whom Cabot subsequently suf- 
fered inconvenience, left the country without delay. 

Cabot's only course was to despatch messengers 
to Charles the Fifth, in order, by a candid account 
of his voyage, his treatment of the mutinous officers, 
and consequent change of destination, to counteract 
the calumnies which a disappointed rival might cir- 
culate in Spain. The persons so employed were 
Francis Calderon and George Barlow, and their 
original report is still in existence.* To understand 
fully the force of this, document, it is necessary to 
bring before ourselves the hopes which Cabot's suc- 
cess in ascending the river, together with his ambi- 
tious temperament, naturally inspired. 

At the commencement of the voyage, he was ex- 
pected to touch at the western shore of America. 
** Having passed the winding strait of Magellan, he 
is to direct his course to the right hand, in the rear 
of our supposed continent." Accident had changed 
his course, and he now hoped, that, by continuing 
his ascent of the river, and by risking a few more 
contests with the savages, he should reach the in- 
tended coast by a route hitherto unknown. Besides, 
he observed that gold and silver ornaments were 
worn in profusion by several tribes along the La 
Plata, and, with his usual shrewdness, making 
friends of them, " he came to learn rnany secrets of 

* Herrera, Dec. IV. lib. iii. cap. I. 
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the country." Having reached the waters which 
would lead him to the mines, he had possibly fixed 
his hopes on the reduction of a region, the riches of 
which would secure a competency to his party, and 
repay the generosity of his sovereign. In other ex- 
peditions he had been baffled ; this discovery seemed 
indisputably his own. 

We have no accounts of Garcia's efforts, on ar- 
riving in Europe, further than what is to be gathered 
from the ill-natured sneers of several historians. He 
was not idle, and in some quarters, doubtless, 
brought Cabot into disrepute. Perhaps he was ex- 
citing the Portuguese government to a decisive step 
in opposition. Whatever were his endeavors, he in- 
fluenced not at all the mind of Charles the Fifth. 
Cabot's demands, in case of undertaking the great 
conquest, were " provision, ammunition, goods 
proper for trade, and a complete recruit of seamen 
and soldiers." These seeming exorbitant, the mer- 
chants interested in the squadron decided that their 
rights should escheat to the crown ; but the Emperor, 
willing to avow his confidence in the navigator, 
agreed to stand personally responsible for the 
enterprise. 

But Charles showed more generosity than fore- 
sight in this affair. At the very time of this pro- 
posal, the Bourbon's soldiers were mutinous for pay ; 
the Moluccas had been mortgaged ; * and even the 
pecuniary assistance solicited by the Emperor from 
the Cortes had been refused. The good will of a 
king so straitened of necessity spent itself in 
promises. 

♦"Memoir of Cabot," p. 160. 
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It was at this time that Pizarro offered to reduce 
Peru solely at his own expense. He followed up 
the offer by personal importunity, and it was ac- 
cepted. After an extravagant promise to provide 
everything, and resign all conquests to the crown, 
the entire and exclusive range of the coast of Peru 
was granted to him ; and thus was Cabot frustrated 
by the very sovereign who had nearly been his bene- 
factor. If the seaman was at fault for immoderate 
requisitions, Charles was no less so for holding out 
hopes which his empty treasury could not fulfil. 
The facts in the case should clear the monarch from 
the imputations of neglect and dilatoriness, which 
many historians have cast upon his character. 

During these negotiations in Spain, Cabot was 
awaiting anxiously the result of his embassy, and 
continuing to hope, until hope became folly. He was 
confirmed in his belief, that the waters of the Parana 
would convey him to the mines of Potosi ; and, while 
doubtful of the Emperor's pleasure, he improved and 
amused his men by exploring the country, and ascer- 
taining the manners of the several tribes bordering 
on the La Plata. Whether the Emperor apprized 
him of his change of mind, or left him in uncertainty 
until he returned to Spain, their many delays must 
have been distressing to a band eager to penetrate 
a region, which promised a recompense for their pre- 
vious deprivations. 

Cabot and his crew were bold men, and left no 
region in the vicinity of the river unsearched. It 
required no little resolution in men anxiously ex- 
pecting news from home, and who had seen one after 
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another of their number drop away, to explore the 
strongholds of savages, and gather knowledge at the 
risk of life and limb. One or two were often left in 
charge of the vessels, while the band rambled into the 
interior, trusting for shelter to the hospitality of the 
natives, or a temporary tent. The Spanish govern- 
ment, moreover, neglecting to send supplies, they 
were cast on their own resources for subsistence; 
and Herrera gives part of a report from Cabot to 
the Emperor, in which the productions of Brazil, and 
the improvements in various breeds of Spanish ani- 
mals, are described with an accuracy of observation 
not unworthy the agriculturist or man of science. 
Cabot was endued with an elasticity of temper,, 
which, united with sound principles and intelligence, 
enabled him to profit by every event. At home, he 
explained his projects to heedless sovereigns ; at sea, 
he won affection by courageous perseverance ; and in 
a region of savages, while waiting the pleasure of 
his king, he found time to instruct his followers, and 
stimulate them to industry. 

Things were thus proceeding, when misfortune 
broke loose on the little commimity. Those of Gar- 
cia's party, whom he had left behind, wanting the 
good influence of a Cabot, fell one day into a. violent 
dispute with the natives, and at length so enraged 
them, that they declared vengeance against every 
white man on the river. Of course the little garri- 
sons at Sanctus Spiritus and St. Salvador, though 
not the offenders, did not escape the indignation of 
the savages. The most hostile tribe was the Guara- 
nis, a wantonly ferocious people, whose animosity 
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made them forget that they had entered into an ex- 
plicit treaty of peace with our navigator. After the 
affront, several meetings were secretly held, until 
their sanguinary project was perfected. 

One morning, just before daybreak, this blood- 
thirsty race rushed in a body upon Sanctus Spiritus. 
The inmates, a part surprised asleep, and a part 
fatigued with previous exertions, could offer no re- 
sistance, and the fort was carried. The savages, 
elated with their good fortune, next besieged St. 
Salvador. But by this time, the alarm had spread, 
and the admiral was able to maintain his position, 
until he could prepare one of his largest vessels for 
sea. The others he determined to leave behind. 
Collecting, therefore, all the supplies which could be 
obtained, the little band, much reduced in number, 
and driven before a tribe of Indians, embarked for 
their native country. They landed in Spain in the 
year 1531, exactly five years from the time of their 
departure. 



CHAPTER IV 

Cabot's Reception in Spain. — Resumes the Ofl&ce of Pilot- 
Major. — ^Account of a personal Interview with Cabot. — 
His private Character. — Relinquishes his Oflfice and returns 
to England. — Edward the Sixth. — Charles the Fifth requests 
him to return to Spain. — His Occupations in England. — 
Errors with Regard to the Knighting of the Cabots. 

Cabot was about fifty-three years of age when he 
returned to Spain, and, after his wild life in South 
America, we are glad to find him holding office in 
civilized society. It is not easy to say what was his 
reception at the Spanish court. One writer declares 
that he was received with coldness and ill-nature, 
while the author of the " Memoir " strives to show 
that his report was perfectly satisfactory. Perhaps 
neither is entirely correct. The fact, that the mer- 
chants withdrew from the concern, shows them to 
have been disappointed, but surely Charles did not 
venture to frown on a man, whom he had ungener- 
ously deluded, and who originated the project, that, 
in Pizarro's hands, now promised the monarch 
wealth and reputation. 

The Spaniards were piqued at Cabot's severity to 
the mutineers, but they could not sully the fame he 
had acquired by his conduct in the La Plata. His 
crew could bear witness to his composure in times of 
great and most varied danger. Moreover, his gen- 
erosity in alluding to the better fortunes of Colum- 
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bus won him many friends ; without the jealousy of 
a selfish man, he did not hesitate to declare his ex- 
ploits to be " more divine than human/' For these 
and similar reasons his resumption of the office of 
Pilot-Major afforded general satisfaction, and for 
many years his occupation was one of great emolu- 
ment and honor. 

Several passages in the old authors show, as clear- 
ly as documents so imperfect and antiquated can 
show, that, besides being esteemed a strictly honor- 
able man, he was the first navigator of the day. A 
thorough theorist, he had learned by practice how 
theory was useful. Charles the Fifth relied entirely 
on his opinion, which was always readily given. In 
all their intercourse no allusion is found to the char- 
acter or progress of Pizarro. To the one, his name 
probably brought a twinge of conscience; and the 
other, however glad to aid a rival by his propositions, 
must have felt that the monarch's favors were un- 
justly conferred. A contemporary writer thus 
speaks of him at this time : " He is so valiant a man, 
and so well practised in all things pertaining to navi- 
gation, and the science of cosmogjaphie, that at this 
present he hath not his like in all Spaine." On an- 
other occasion, a gentleman of the time, desiring 
some important maritime information, was referred 
to Cabot ; and his account of their personal interview, 
even now that three centuries have elapsed, is highly 
interesting. The writer says, " It was tolde mee 
that there was in the city a valiant man, a Venetian * 
born, named Sebastian Cabot, who had charge of the 

* This error has already been exposed. 
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navigations of the Spaniards, being an expert man 
in that science, and one that could make cardes for 
the sea with his owne hand, and, by this report, 
seeking his acquaintance, I found him a very gentle 
and courteous person, who entertained mee friendly, 
and shewed mee many things, and among other a 
large mappe of the world, with certaine particular 
navigations, as well of the Portugals as of the Span- 
iards, and he spake further unto mee to this effect." * 

Several like hints disclose to us the private char- 
acter of Sebastian Cabot. His warm ambition was 
changed into maturer hope, and we can anticipate an 
old age, calm, benevolent, and useful. Whilst hold- 
ing the office of Pilot-Major, he frequently led in 
person small naval expeditions, which served to keep 
alive public interest, more than to promote discovery. 
His leisure was probably occupied with preparing 
the documents relative to his eventful life, which 
carelessness and accident have destroyed. 

These were doubtless among the pleasantest years 
of Cabot's life. He had, indeed, considering his ex- 
tensive plans, been singularly unsuccessful; neither 
does it appear that domestic comforts were gathered 
thickly around him. But he was a man whom many, 
like Richard Eden, delighted to consider their " very 
friend, and have sometimes keepe them company in 
their own houses." He had, moreover, done the 
world much service, only failing because he intended 
to do much more. He sought distinction, because it 
increased his usefulness. 

He thus concludes a letter some years after the La 

* Hakluyt, VoL III. p. 7. 
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Plata expedition. " After this I made many other 
voyages, which I now pretermit, and, waxing olde, 
I give myself to rest from such travels, because there 
are nowe many young and lustie pilots and mariners 
of good experience, by whose forwardness I do re- 
joyce in the fruit of my labors, and rest with the 
charge of this office, as you see/' * This is the lan- 
guage of a man, who could view disappointment in 
the proper light, preferring a competency and the 
general respect to success gained by intrigue, or the 
favors showered upon a parasite. By this time he 
must have seen, that his name would never rival that 
of Columbus ; that it would even be shaded by it ; and 
yet we find him reviewing the past with gratitude, 
and anticipating the future with more than ordinary 
calmness. 

Seventeen years thus elapsed, when the natural 
feeling of an old man induced Cabot to relinquish his 
post in Spain, in order to dwell again in his native 
country. It is a pleasant thing, after all his wander- 
ings, to see him turning his steps homeward. We 
rejoice when the recipient of foreign favor remem- 
bers the land which gave him birth. In the year 
1548, while in full favor with the Emperor, he re- 
turned to England. Spain lost an exemplary officer ; 
he knew, better than any one, her naval interest, and 
his eminence was acknowledged both by the king and 
people. But Charles the Fifth had nothing to fear 
from Cabot's intimate knowledge of his affairs; no 
combination of circumstances could have induced 
him to use his information against a sovereign, in 
whose confidence he had gained it. 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p, 7. 
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Edward the Sixth had just reached the British 
throne, when our navigator returned, and fixed his 
residence in Bristol. Public hopes had been much 
raised touching the young king. Having enjoyed an 
excellent education, and naturally fond of naval 
affairs, it was thought that his reign would be 
memorable for the encouragement of maritime excel- 
lence. " In childhood," Burnet tells us, " he knew 
all the harbors and ports both of his own dominions, 
and of France and Scotland, and how much water 
they had, and what was the way of coming into 
them." Add to this, that nature's other gifts exact- 
ly fitted him for a popular monarch, and that, in the 
second year of his reign, Sebastian Cabot, an old 
man respected in private life, and the greatest sea- 
man of the age, became one of his subjects, and no 
one will fail to anticipate brilliant naval adventures. 

When Charles the Fifth perceived this state of 
things, he repented that on any consideration he had 
lost his Pilot-Major; accordingly, the English mon- 
arch received before long a formal demand, that 
" Sebastian Cabote, Grand Pilot of the Emperor's 
Indies, then in England, might be sent over to Spain, 
as a very necessary man for the Emperor, whose 
servant he was, and had a pension of him." These 
latter words might lead us to think that Charles, 
hoping his removal would be temporary, had wished 
to continue Cabot's pension ; at any rate, it is grati- 
fying to see what golden opinions the seaman had 
won by his services in Spain. The request was not 
complied with. 

It is difficult to ascertain precisely what Cabot's 
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office was after he returned to England. He had 
expected to continue in private life in his native city; 
but the importunities of Edward changed his de- 
termination, and it is supposed, by Hakluyt and 
others, that he was appointed to an office like that 
held under Charles the Fifth, then first created, and 
that he bore the title of Grand Pilot of England. 
However this may be, he was director of all maritime 
enterprises, being consulted, as we shall see, on every 
occasion, and experiencing in an eminent degree the 
royal munificence. Edward's respect for his char- 
acter, and gratitude for his services, showed them- 
selves by many marks of favor; among others a 
generous pension, as appears by the following 
document. 

"Edward the Sixth, by the grace of God, King 
of England, France, and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, to all Christian people, to whom these presents 
shall come, sendeth greeting. Know yee, that we, 
in consideration of the good and acceptable service 
done, and to be done, unto us by our beloved servant, 
Sebastian Cabota, of our speciale grace, certaine 
knowledge, mere motion, and by the advice and 
counsel of our most honourable uncle, Edward Duke 
of Somerset, governor of our person, and protector 
of our kingdomes, dominions, and subjects, and of 
the rest of our counsaile, have given and granted, 
and, by these presents, do give and grant to the said 
Sebastian Cabota, a certain annuitie, or yerely rev- 
enue of one hundred, threescore and sixe pounds, 
thirteene shillings four pence sterling, to have, enjoy, 
and yerely receive the foresaid annuities, or yerely 
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revenue to the foresaid Sebastian Cabota during his 
natural life, out of our treasurie at the receit of our 
exchequer at Westminster, at the hands of our treas- 
urers and paymasters, there remayning for the time 
being, at the feast of the Annunciation of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Nativitie of S. John Baptist, S. 
Michael y® Archangel, and the Nativitie of our Lord, 
to be paid by equal portions. In witnesse whereof 
we have caused these our letters to be made patents ; 
witnesse the King at Westminster the sixth day of 
January, in the second yeere of his raigne. The 
yeere of our Lord 1548." * 

Besides the above, a salary was granted at the 
same rate, " from the feast of St. Michael last past 
unto this present time." 

Cabot seems to have been much indebted in these 
affairs to the abovementioned uncle, the Duke of 
Somerset, who first introduced him to his royal 
nephew. The terms of the above pension would 
seem to show, that Cabot was actually in office ; but 
of his duties we have no particular account. On one 
occasion we find a French pilot, who " had fre- 
quented the coast of Brazil during eighteen voy- 
ages," giving testimony to Sir John Yorke " before 
Sebastian Cabote " ; and a long anonymous article 
is recorded by Hakluyt, descriptive of the voyage 
" unto the mouth of the river of Plata, and along 
up within the sayd river," which has been supposed 
with great plausibility to be Cabot's own testimony. 
From these fragments of testimony, it is perhaps 
probable, that, without holding any formal title, he 
was regarded with universal confidence. 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 10. 
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I shall now advert to a point, about which mis- 
representation and error have thickly clustered. 
Nearly two-thirds of the old writers confer on one 
or both of the Cabots the honors of knighthood. 
Campbell gives us the memoir of " Sir John Cabot," 
and Purchas commences a couplet, — 

"Hail, Sir Sebastian! England's northern pole, 
Virginia's finder," &c.* 

Henry, in his " History of Great Britain," falls into 
a similar error; indeed, most readers may have ex- 
pected to meet the subject of this biography with the 
title of knight. Now that modern ingenuity has 
given us the means, it is amusing to perceive how 
minute an error has caused the misapprehension, f 

In the palace at Whitehall formerly hung a por- 
trait of Sebastian Cabot, under which was the fol- 
lowing inscription : " Effigies Seb, Caboti Angli filii 
Joannis Caboti militis aurati/' This possessed just 
enough of oracular ambiguity to cause great trouble. 
Were the terms " militis aurati " to be applied to 
John or Sebastian? Purchas saw the portrait, and 
immediately knighted the latter, while Campbell 
quotes this very inscription to prove, that the father 
for certain services became Sir John Cabot. We 
have not mentioned either as having been knighted ; 
and, if we will guard against inaccuracies of transla- 
tion, we shall see that the above inscription affords 
no ground for ascribing such an honor to either. 
Eques and not miles would have been the Latin term 

♦Purchases "Pilgrims." 

tSee "Memoir of Cabot," ch. xxvii. 
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to designate knighthood. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, Sir Martin Frobisher, and 
Sir Francis Drake are mentioned by Hakluyt, each 
with the term eques auratus, and no other of their 
rank is once styled otherwise.* 

* Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 137. A particular account of this por- 
trait is contained in the appendix to the ''Memoir of Cabot." 
It is believed to have been painted by Holbein. The picture 
is now in the United States, having been purchased by Mr. 
Richard Biddle. 

A. B., VOL. II — 17 



CHAPTER V 

Magnetic Variation.— Cabot's early Observations. — Explains 
his Theory in Public to the King. — Bad Condition of English 
Commerce. — Cabot consulted. — His Remedy. — Opposed by 
" The Stilyard." — Nature of that Corporation. — Remon- 
strances laid before the Privy Council. — The Stilyard broken 
up. — Preparations for Expeditions to the North. — Cabot fur- 
nishes the Instructions. — A Part of the Squadron under 
Chancellor reaches Russia. — Chancellor's personal Interview 
with the Emperor. — The Adventurers obtain a Charter. — 
Change in Cabot's Fortune. — King Edward's Death. — Cabot's 
Pension suspended for two Years. — Characteristic Anecdote. 
— Cabot resigns his Pension. — His Death. 

The remainder of our narrative will contain none 
of the bustle of adventure; but it will exhibit what 
is rather remarkable, a man of more than threescore 
years and ten, devoting himself to the illustration of 
new truths, and originating great national enter- 
prises. Cabot's mind retained to the last its vigor, 
and the experience of his manhood was an unfailing 
fund of information. 

In one of his early voyages he observed a varia- 
tion in the magnetic needle ; but his observations, al- 
though carefully recollected, at the time only found 
a place in his memorandum book. No theory of the 
variation had been started ; and, until he could frame 
one, he chose to say little of what he had seen. 
Thirty years afterwards, the mystery still remaining 

inexplicable, he was surprised to perceive the same 
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phenomenon in the La Plata. His active and roving 
life then prevented him from giving much attention 
to the subject, and he could only note carefully the 
variations, now and then stealing a moment to seek 
the solution of the problem. 

During all changes of fortune, he did not forget 
what he had seen ; and availing himself of the infor- 
mation of contemporaries, he now announced a ma- 
tured theory of the variation of the needle. There 
is something in this, characteristic of the man. He 
mostly withheld his observations for forty years, lest 
the superstitious might reject or fear what the scien- 
tific could not explain. Had he been less cautious, 
he would have been indisputably acknowledged the 
discoverer of this great wonder of nature. 

When King Edward heard of Cabot's theory of 
the variation, with his usual ardor he insisted on a 
convocation of the learned men of the kingdom, be- 
fore whom the venerable seaman had the honor of 
explaining the phenomenon to his young sovereign. 
He showed the extent of the variation, and that it 
was different in different latitudes. Unfortunately 
we are without the papers of Cabot himself, and are 
thus unable to know precisely the theory offered to 
the prince. Although not the correct one, it attracted 
general attention, and added to the esteem which our 
navigator now enjoyed in his native land.* 

Notwithstanding young Edward's willingness to 

*Livio Sanuto, a noble Venetian, on learning Cabot's emi- 
nence from a friend, applied to him for information on the 
subject of magnetic variation, and received a chart marked 
with the degrees in various parts of the world, and a full ac- 
count of his several observations. 
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encourage maritime enterprise, English commerce, 
about the year 1551, became almost extinct. Native 
produce was in no demand; and, while foreign na- 
tions easily found markets, there seemed to be a gen- 
eral stagnation in the trade, which had once raised 
England to opulence. This affected equally the 
pride and the purses of the English merchants, and 
they resolved to detect the cause of the evil, and re- 
establish their credit. The first men in the kingdom 
took the matter in hand ; " certaine grave citizens of 
London, and men of great wisedome and carefuUe 
for the good of their countrey, began to thinke with 
themselves howe this mischief might bee remedied." 
After conferring on the subject, they agreed to con- 
sult Sebastian Cabot. "And whereas at the same 
time one Sebastian Cabota, a man in those days very 
renowned, happened to bee in London, they began 
first of all to deale and consult diligently with him." 
From this moment Cabot's influence is perceptible 
in every stage of the investigation. 

He was enabled to propose a project, which he had 
long since conceived, and which has eventually se- 
cured to England one of her most valuable branches 
of trade. He advised his countrymen to seek a new 
northern market, telling them, that, although neigh- 
boring nations had been sated with their commodi- 
ties, doubtless tribes might be found to remunerate 
their ingenuity. The proposition seeming favorable 
to the merchants and the King, it was agreed that 
three ships " should be prepared and furnished for 
the search and discovery of the northern part of the 
world." 
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But, at this point, the adventurers were opposed 
by a powerful foreign corporation, established in 
London, under the title of The Stilyardj and claim- 
ing, what they had long possessed, a monopoly of 
the trade with the northern European ports. It con- 
sisted chiefly of the factors of extensive mercantile 
houses in Antwerp and Hamburg, who, by art and 
good fortune, had obtained command of most Eng- 
lish markets, and used their superiority to ruin na- 
tive merchants. Their impositions had become in- 
sufferable ; and now, when they endeavored to fetter 
lawful enterprise, Cabot determined to rid his coun- 
try of such an incumbrance. He ascertained them to 
be guilty of certain fraudulent acts, and, in the name 
of the new company, laid a remonstrance before Ed- 
ward's privy council. 

Such an established favorite was not likely to 
offer a fruitless petition, particularly as the young 
King; must himself have perceived the justice of the 
complaints. Parts of his Majesty's private journal, 
which have been preserved, show his interest in the 
dispute, and the result is recorded, one may fancy, 
with something like triumph. " February 23d, 1 55 1. 
A decree was made by the board, that, upon knowl- 
edge and information of their charters, they had 
found; first, that they (the Stilyard) were no suffi- 
cient corporation; secondly, that their number, 
names, and nature were unknown ; thirdly, that, when 
they had forfeited their liberties. King Edward the 
Fourth did restore them on this condition, that they 
should color no strangers' goods, which they had 
done. For these considerations, sentence was given 
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that they had forfeited their liberties, and were in 
like case with other strangers." 

When the Stilyard heard the decision, they were 
so reluctant to relinquish their monopolies, that am- 
bassadors were immediately despatched to the Eng- 
lish court, " to speak in their behalf." Again the 
matter came before the Privy Council, and the for- 
mer judgment was confirmed. A few days after this 
memorable defeat, Cabot received a donation from 
the King. " To Sebastian Cabota, the great seaman, 
two htmdred pounds, by way of the King's majesty's 
reward, dated in March, 1551." This tells, more 
plainly than any comment, of his successful exertions 
in the affair. 

Obstacles being removed, the expedition rapidly 
advanced. Great pains were taken to provide plank, 
" very strong and well-seasoned," master-workmen 
were engaged in the construction of the vessels, the 
merchants spared no expense in the provision of 
stores, and, for the first time in England, the ships' 
bottoms were sheathed with copper. Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, with whose melancholy fate most readers 
are familiar, was, after some debate, appointed Chief 
Captain ; " both," as we are told, " by reason of his 
goodly personage, (for he was of tall stature,) as 
also for his singular skill in the services of warre." 
The second in command was Richard Chancellor, a 
shrewd and persevering man, who had been educated 
with much care by the father of Sir Philip Sidney. 
We may form some idea of Cabot's strength of 
mind, when we know, that, although between seventy 
and eighty years old, he superintended personally 
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these extensive outfits; but our admiration should 
not stop here. That nothing might be wanting to 
complete success, he wrote, with his own hand, a 
volume of instructions in duty,* which were ordered 
to be read before the ships' companies every week, 
and which have ever been regarded as a model of 
high principle and good sense, as well as a proof of 
sagacity and an extended knowledge of human 
nature. 

On the 20th of May, 1553, naval stores and crews 
were in readiness, and the squadron, consisting of 
the Bona Esperan^a, of one hundred and twenty 
tons. Sir Hugh Willoughby master, the Edward 
Bonaventure, of one himdred and sixty tons, Richard 
Chancellor master, and the Bona Confidentia, of 
ninety tons, Cornelius Durfooth master, each fur- 
nished with a pinnace and boat, dropped down the 
river to Greenwich. The spirits of the men were 
high, amid the bustle of leave-taking and crowds of 
spectators, although occasionally damped by bidding 
farewell to familiar faces, which the dangers before 
them rendered it probable many would behold no 
more. The large ships floating slowly downward, 
the sailors dressed all alike in " watchet or skie-col- 
ored cloth,'* and the crowded decks, filled with im- 
patient crews, must have formed a highly exciting 
scene. 

The Court happened to be at Greenwich as they 

* They were entitled, *' Ordinances, Instructions, and Adver- 
tisements of, and for the Direction of, the intended Voyage 
for Cathay, compiled, made, and delivered by the right wor- 
shipful M. Sebastian Cabota, Esq., Govemour of the Mysterie 
and Companie of the Merchants, Adventurers," &c &c 
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approached ; and " presently the courtiers came run- 
ning out, and the common people flockt together, 
standing very thick upon the shoare ; the privie coun- 
sel, they lookt out at the windows of the court, and 
the rest ranne up to the toppes of the towers; the 
shippes hereupon discharge their ordnance, and 
shoot off their pieces after the manner of warre, and 
of the sea, insomuch that the toppes of the hills 
sounded therewith, the valleys and the waters gave 
an echo, and the mariners, they shouted in such sort, 
that the skie rang again with the noise thereof." * 

The only thing to lessen the happiness of the occa- 
sion, was the absence of the yoimg monarch, whose 
exertions had given existence to the expedition. He 
beheld none of the regrets or rejoicings, being con- 
fined by the illness which soon caused his death. As 
the vessels left port, shrouds and mainyards were 
crowded by those eager to take the last look of 
recognition ; presently the land faded in the distance, 
and, mutually agreeing to meet at the castle of 
Wardhouse, in Norway, should mischance disperse 
the isquadron, they committed themselves to the 
Ruler of the ocean. 

We cannot follow minutely this band of adven- 
turers. We have spoken thus much of it, because 
their enterprise was the last of importance in which 
Cabot was concerned, and because of the distin- 
guished services he rendered it, at a time of life when 
most are content to repose in ease and inaction. The 
dreaded evil was experienced, and, on the very day 
of the agreement to keep together, the vessels were 

*Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 245. 
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separated by a furious tempest Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, finding a passage to the east impracticable, 
resolved, on the i8th of September, to winter with 
Durf ooth in Lapland. But the severity of the climate 
proved fatal to the wearied frames of their party, 
and their heroic commander was obliged to behold 
his men fall victims to a death, whose horrors were 
soon to overtake himself. 

One of the most melancholy records ever pre- 
served, is Sir Hugh's manuscript journal, detailing 
their fruitless attempts to reach Wardhouse, their 
resolution to pass the winter on an unknown coast, 
and their extreme destitution after the landing was 
effected. The commander, it is supposed, lingered 
until the month of January, 1 554 ; the two ships were 
foimd deserted and decayed, and the journal lying 
beside the body of its autfior. The sad diary is said 
to have contained a description of the wolves and 
other carnivorous animals, which flocked around the 
bodies of the first victims to the climate. The last 
entry is thus mournfully abrupt " September. We 
sent out three men soutfi-southwest, to search if they 
could find people, who went three dayes journey, 
but could find none ; after that, we sent other three 
men westward foure dayes journey, which also re- 
turned without finding any people. Then sent we 
three men southeast three dayes journey, who, in like 
sorte, returned without finding of people, or any 
similitude of habitation.'* " Here endeth," the his- 
torian adds, " Sir Hugh Willoughbie his note, which 
was written with his owne hand." * 

^Haklnyt, VoL L pu ^37. 
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Richard Chancellor had the good fortune to reach 
Wardhouse, whence with singular resolution he 
prosecuted his voyage, and, after a passage through 
unknown latitudes, where the sunlight was perpetual, 
he landed at Archangel. The inhabitants at first fled 
in terror; but, mindful of Cabot's injunctions, he so 
succeeded in soothing their apprehensions by mild 
treatment, that they threw themselves at his feet, and 
supplied him liberally with such things as he needed. 
The natives being forbidden by the emperor to trade 
with foreigners, several imdertook a journey to Mos- 
cow, in order to represent to him the object of Chan- 
cellor in visiting their shores. The emperor received 
the representation with courtesy, and invited the 
Englishman to a personal interview. Chancellor, of 
course, embraced the opportunity, and, providing 
himself with a sledge, soon reached the city of Mos- 
cow. He there related the design of his voyage, and 
before long laid the foundation of a permanent and 
extensive trade between England and Russia. 

There is something heart-stirring in the manful 
efforts of these early travellers; they teach us of 
modern times a good lesson of self-forgetting, gener- 
ous enthusiasm. Chancellor so represented the views 
and intentions of the English government, that 
Russia, it would seem, with little hesitation, acceded 
to his propositions. In the year 1554 or 1555, a 
charter was granted to the company of English ad- 
venturers, and Sebastian Cabot, in consideration of 
having originated the enterprise, was therein named 
governor for life. 

Soon afterwards the Emperor of Russia granted 
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them certain privileges, which show their commer- 
cial intercourse to have been extensive. The articles 
are called, " A Copie of the first Privileges graunted 
by the Emperor of Russia to the English Marchants 
in the Yeere ISSS/' and thus commence: "John 
Vasilvich, by the grace of God, Emperor of Russia, 
Great Duke of Novogrode, Moscovia, &c. To all 
people that shall see, reade, heare, or understand 
these presents, greeting. Know ye, therefore, that 
we of our grace speciale, meere motion, certaine 
knowledge, have given and granted, and by these 
presents for us, our heires, and successours, do give 
and grant us much as in us is and lieth, unto 
Sebastian Cabota, Govemour, Sir George Barnes, 
Knight," &c.* 

From this time the Russia trade increased in value 
and extent, imtil it gave a fresh impulse to produc- 
tive industry in England. Instead of suffering under 
foreign monopolies, native artisans foimd fair mar- 
kets; while, on the other hand, its intercourse with 
the English gradually secured to the Russian nation, 
civilization, intelligence, and comfort. Cabot must 
have observed with imspeakable delight the ultimate 
success of this expedition. Four ships were pur- 
chased for the trade, and their number annually 
increased. 

Probably the earliest specimens of the English 
mercantile style, are to be found in the correspon- 
dence between the Russian and English companies at 
this period, t The first articles of barter were cloths, 

* Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 265. 

t These letters, which are worthy of a careful perusal, may 
be found at length in Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 297, 
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tar, hemp, and feathers; afterwards they shipped 
copper, steel, and in short those various products, 
both natural and artificial, which form the basis of 
all commerce between civilized nations. As if by 
magic, the complete stagnation in English trade was 
succeeded by a healthy mercantile circulation. 

The Emperor continued his favors toward the new 
traders, and a branch of the company was established 
at Moscow. He sent an ambassador to England 
with instructions to complete and confirm the ar- 
rangement. The Russia trade soon became impor- 
tant. It was conceived with much boldness, and sus- 
tained with unfailing spirit. Cabot was the director 
of every movement; his old age, instead of gliding 
away in debility or sloth, was occupied by the innu- 
merable cares arising from his connection with the 
adventurers. The whale fishery of Spitzbergen, and 
the famous Newfoundland fisheries, were improved, 
if not established by him at this period. His ambi- 
tion seems to have been, to do good to the last mo- 
ment. " With strict justice," observes Campbell, 
" it may be said of Sebastian Cabot, that he was the 
author of our maritime strength, and opened the 
way to those improvements, which have rendered us 
so g^eat, so eminent, so flourishing a people." 

Cabot was now eighty years old ; and, after follow- 
ing him through so many changes of fortune, we 
have to regret, that gloom should overspread his 
latter days. But, like many others who have de- 
pended on the justice of crowned heads, he found 
that gratitude did not invariably follow meritorious 
exertion. We must retrace our steps a moment to 
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ascertain the origin of the vexations we are about to 
record. 

Not long after the departure of the first expedition 
to Russia, young Edward died. This monarch had 
respected Cabot's age, and recompensed his talents ; 
he had given Hfe to naval enterprise by liberality, 
and won the confidence of his subjects by an intimate 
acquaintance with their interests. His death was in 
many respects a public loss. To Cabot, as the 
sequel shows, it was almost ruinous. 

The King was a warm Protestant ; and, on the ac- 
cession of the Catholic Mary, eager to spread her 
bigoted faith, his favorites stood no chance of fair 
treatment. It is not probable that insult was shown 
to the venerable navigator, but he was regarded with 
coldness, doubly severe because partially concealed; 
he was made often to feel his dependence on the 
crown, and he saw younger men daily gaining the 
royal confidence to which he was entitled. 

The first open neglect was in regard to his means 
of support. His pension, which expired at Edward's 
death, was not renewed for more than two years. 
His cheerfulness did not desert him now that his 
private circumstances were inauspicious. Without 
pretending to be a philosopher, he used all with 
benevolence and generosity, uniting, as is the privi- 
lege of age, good counsel and a good example. The 
following extract from the journal of Stephen Bur- 
roughs gives us much insight into his character : 

" The 27th being Monday, the right worshipful 
Sebastian Cabota came aboard our pinesse at Graves- 
ende, accompanied with divers gentlemen and gentle- 
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women, who, after that they had viewed our pinesse, 
and tasted of such cheer as we could make them 
aboord, they went on shore, giving to our mariners 
right liberal rewards ; and the good olde gentleman, 
master Cabota, gave to the poore most liberall almes, 
wishing them to pray for the good fortune and pros- 
perous success of the Searchthrift, our pinesse. And 
then, at the signe of the Christopher, hee and his 
friends banketed, and made me, and them that were 
in the company, great cheere; and so very joy that 
he had to see the towardness of our intended discov- 
ery, he entered into the dance himself e, among the 
rest of the young and lusty company; which being 
ended, hee and his friends departed, most gently 
commending us to the governance of Almighty 
God." * This gayety of temper is remarkable, con- 
sidering his private necessities. The remainder of 
his career is brief and gloomy. 

The Queen had occupied the throne but one year, 
when, to the dismay of her subjects, she gave her 
hand to Philip of Spain. Matters had already under- 
gone a disagreeable change, and this union with an 
intriguing and jealous sovereign promised England 
little advantage. Philip came into his new domin- 
ions exceedingly envious of the English naval supe- 
riority ; and Cabot, the man to whom it was chiefly 
ascribable, and who had refused the order of Philip's 
father to return to Spain, could hope for little cour- 
tesy at his hands. Philip's first act was to declare 
war against France, and Mary was forced to resort 
to all expedients to supply the requisite funds. 

♦Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 274. 
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Seven days after the King reached London, Cabot 
resigned his pension. Of the neglect and cold in- 
sinuations which led to such a step, and of the 
wounded feelings of the beneficiary, no one, who 
knows the state of the kingdom and the character of 
the man, can fail to conceive. 

Shortly afterward, indeed, the pension was re- 
newed, but no longer in favor of Cabot alone. One- 
half was granted to a William Worthington. With 
Mary the new favorite was in the ascendant; she 
committed to Worthington all Cabot's manuscripts, 
which have since eluded the most patient search. 

The neglect, which we have lately seen shown to 
him, followed him to the last ; and but for his friend 
Richard Eden, we had known nothing of his end. 
Eden stood by his deathbed, and he tells us, with his 
usual simplicity, that " the good old man had not 
even in the article of death shaken off all worldlie 
vanitie." He still hovered over the scene of his ad- 
ventures ; he thought of his boyhood, and, with that 
sudden mental illumination, which precedes the more 
perfect light of another existence, reviewing his past 
struggles, he " spoke flightily " of a divine revela- 
tion with regard to an infallible method of ascertain- 
ing the longitude, which he might disclose to no 
mortal. Truly, the ruling passion was strong in 
death! He died calmly as he had lived; and, it is 
supposed, in the city of London. But although, as 
has been well said, " he gave a continent to Eng- 
land," we know neither the date of his death, nor 
does the humblest monument show where his re- 
mains were interred. 
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Such were the adventures, and such is an outline 
of the character, of Sebastian Cabot. His mind, per- 
haps, cannot be properly regarded as of the highest 
order. It was better fitted to investigate by help of 
data, than to create for itself; to draw sound con- 
clusions, than to wander in speculations. He had 
strong common sense, and could view the most in- 
tricate subjects clearly and calmly; he had command 
over himself, over his feelings, and over his mental 
powers. Hence, he was composed in danger, and 
cheerful in affliction; and being generally directed 
by high moral principle, failure, of which he expe- 
rienced a great deal, was robbed of half its pangs. 
He erred at times in judgment, and often conceived 
what he could not execute. But what he discovered 
and divulged is of the highest value ; and, in a career 
like his, a man must attempt much to accomplish even 
a little. He conferred many benefits on his fellow- 
men ; and, although he received very inadequate com- 
pensation, he was always a good citizen, a warm 
friend, and a faithful public officer. 
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CHAPTER I 

Hudson's early History little known. — First Voyage, in 1607. 
— Sails from Gravesend. — Makes Discoveries on the Coast 
of Greenland. — Sails thence to Spitzbergen. — Proceeds 
northward, to the Eighty-second Degree of Latitude. — 
Attempts to find a Passage around the North of Greenland. 
— Driven back by the Ice. — Returns to the southern Parts 
of Spitzbergen, and thence to England. 

In few men are more rare combinations of tal- 
ents required than in discoverers and explorers of 
new countries and seas. Invincible courage, pa- 
tience, and fortitude under suffering, daring enter- 
prise tempered by prudence, promptness and de- 
cision united with calm reflection, sagacity and 
fertility of invention, strong common sense com- 
bined with enthusiasm and vivid imagination, the 
power of commanding other minds joined to gen- 
tleness of manner and ready sympathy, are some of 
the more prominent traits in the character of this 
class of men. 

Among those, who were peculiarly gifted in these 
attributes, was the subject of the present memoir. 
Henry Hudson^ the bold navigator of the Arctic 

27s 
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Seas, the discoverer of the vast inland sea, and of 
the river in North America, which bear his name. 

Of the early history of Hudson hardly anything 
is known. He was a native of England, a scientific 
and professed navigator, and ranked with the most 
distinguished seamen of his age. He was a con- 
temporary and friend of the famous Captain John 
Smith, and rivalled him in intrepidity and perse- 
verance. He resided in London, was married, and 
had one son.* We are not informed in what way 
he acquired his practical skill in navigation; but, 
as he lived in an age immediately succeeding the 
most dazzling discoveries, and while these discov- 
eries were occupying, with absorbing interest, the 
mind of the whole civilized world, it is not improb- 
able, that his nautical education may have been re- 
ceived from some one of the great navigators, who 
followed immediately in the footsteps of Columbus, 
and explored the new world, which his genius had 
revealed. 

We are first introduced to him by his own jour- 
nal of a voyage, undertaken at the charge of "cer- 
taine worshipfull Merchants of London," in the 
year 1607. The object of the voyage was to ex- 
plore the coast of Greenland, and pass round it to 
the northwest, or directly under the Pole; or, in 
his own words, " to discover a passage by the North 
Pole to Japan and China."* 

The crew consisted in all of twelve persons, in- 

* Yates and Moulton's " History of the State of New York," 
Vol. I. p. 198. 

Purchas's " Pilgrims," Vol. III. p. 567. 
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eluding Henry Hudson, the master, and his son 
John, a boy; all of whom, we are informed, went 
to the church of Saint Ethelburge, in Bishopsgate 
Street, London, a few days before sailing, to par- 
take solemnly of the holy sacrament; a pious 
practice, which seems to have been very general in 
those days, and which was highly appropriate for 
men who were about to encounter the hardships, 
terrors, and uncertainties of a voyage of discovery 
in unknown regions. 

They sailed from Gravesend, on the ist of May, 
1607, and, taking a northerly course, made the 
Shetland Islands in twenty-six days. The needle 
was here found to have no variation ; but, four days 
afterwards, Hudson " found the needle to incline 
seventy-nine degrees under the horizon " ; and, on 
the 4th of June, he observed a variation of five 
degrees westwardly. His course, after losing sight 
of the Shetland Isles, was northwesterly; the 
object being to reach the coast of Greenland. 

On the nth of June, he saw six or seven whales 
near the ship, the promise of a harvest, which was 
destined subsequently to prove of such immense 
profit to his country and to Holland. Two days 
afterwards, early in the morning, land was discov- 
ered ahead, with ice; and, there being a thick fog, 
he stood away south by east, six or eight leagues. 
The weather was so cold, that the sails and ropes 
were coated with ice ; the wind blowing a gale from 
the northeast. About eight o'clock in the morning, 
it cleared up, and Hudson was able to see the land 
distinctly, stretching away northeast by north, and 
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northeast, to the distance of about nine leagues. In 
his journal, he says, " This was very high land, 
most part covered with snow. The nether part was 
uncovered. At the top, it looked reddish, and 
underneath a blackish clay, with much ice lying 
about it.'** There was a quantity of fowl on this 
coast, and a whale was seen close by the shore. 
Hudson named the headland, thus discovered, 
Voting's Cape, probably from its being first seen by 
James Young, one of his crew. Near this cape was 
a " very high mount, like a round castle,'' which he 
named the Mount of God's Mercy. This was on 
the coast of Greenland. 

He continued northeasterly along the coast, en- 
countering a succession of fogs, gales of wind, rains, 
and snows, occasionally driven from his course by 
headwinds, and at one time lying to for the space 
of forty-eight hours. His purpose was to ascertain 
whether the land he had seen was an island, or part 
of Greenland; but, being discouraged by the con- 
tinued fogs, which hid the land from his view, he 
determined to steer for Newland, or Spitzbergen, 
and the course was altered to the northeast. At 
length the weather cleared up, and they enjoyed the 
comfort of a bright sun, after eighteen days of 
continued fogs and clouds. 

After sailing on this course about fifteen or six- 
teen leagues, he saw land on the larboard, or left 
hand, about four leagues distant, stretching north- 
east and southwest. There was a vast number of 
birds circling around the land, with black backs and 

* Purchas's " Pilgrims," Vol. III. p. 567. 
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white bodies; and many floating pieces of ice, 
which they were obhged carefully to avoid. The 
fog returned again, and Hudson feared that he was 
embayed, from the quantities of ice about the ship. 
He therefore steered northeast for five or six 
leagues, keeping a diligent lookout for the eastward 
termination of the land, and afterwards stood to the 
south. 

He soon changed his course to the northeast 
again ; and, the weather clearing up, he saw land at 
the distance of about twelve leagues, in the latitude 
of seventy-three degrees. This land appeared lofty 
and covered with snow, and in the north part were 
seen some very high mountains. The weather in this 
latitude was much less severe than that which they 
experienced in the neighborhood of Young's Cape. 
This land he did not explore any further, being pre- 
vented by fogs, calms, and contrary winds; he 
named it the Land of Hold with Hope. 

In his journal, Hudson apologizes for steering so 
far westwardly, instead of making due north for the 
Pole. He says, that he was prompted by a desire 
to see that part of Greenland, which he supposed 
was hitherto undiscovered. Moreover, being in the 
vicinity of this land, it was natural to expect west- 
erly winds, which would greatly favor his approach 
to the Pole. " And," he adds, " considering we 
found lands contrary to that which our cards make 
mention of, we accounted our labor so much the 
more worth. And, for aught that we could see, it 
is like to be a good land and worth the seeing." * 

* Purchas's " Pilgrims," Vol. HI. p. 568. 
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On the 24th, the master's mate again saw high 
land on the larboard, which fell away to the north- 
west the more they advanced ; and this was the last 
point of Greenland which presented itself to them. 
Hudson now turned to the northward and eastward, 
encountering constant fogs ; but, being in so high a 
latitude, that the sun was above the horizon the 
whole twenty-four hours, he was the less incom- 
moded by the thick weather. 

By the 26th of June, he saw flocks of birds similar 
to those he had seen on the coast of Greenland ; he 
concluded that land was not far off, though, from 
the dense fog, he could see nothing of it. But the 
next morning, about one or two o'clock, the fog 
cleared up from the sea, and he saw the coast of 
Spitzberg^n, or Newland, a name, which he says 
the Dutch had given to it. The land was covered 
with fog, and the ice was lying very thick all along 
the shore, for fifteen or sixteen leagues. At noon, 
he found himself to be in the latitude of seventy- 
eight degrees, and he supposed the land in sight to 
be Vogelhoeck, a projecting point in the western 
coast of Spitzbergen.* 

* Forster remarks, that " the honor of the discovery of Spitz- 
bergen belongs to Hudson." — "History of the Voyages and Dis- 
coveries in the North," p. 326. It is also asserted in Yates and 
Moulton's "History of the State of New York/' (Vol. I. p. 199,) 
that to Hudson is awarded the honor of discovering Spitz- 
bergen. The same statement had been previously made by Dr. 
Belknap, ("Amer. Biog," Vol. I. p. 395,) and by Dr. Miller, 
(" Collect. N. Y. Hist. Soc," Vol I. p. 28.) It appears very 
clearly, however, that Hudson was not the first discoverer of 
Spitzbergen; as the journal written by himself proves to us, 
that he knew of its existence and position previously to seeing 
it, and he recognised the portion of it, which he first saw, as 
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He continued to steer to the north and northeast, 
in the hope of finding a passage to the north of the 
island, until the middle of July. And it was in this 
part of the voyage that his patience and fortitude 
seem to have been most severely tried. Constantly 
hemmed in with ice, and in danger of having his 
ship crushed by the masses, encountering headwinds 
and storms, and obliged to change his course almost 



the cape or headland called Vogelhoeck by the Dutch. The 
island was certainly seen, and probably first discovered, by 
William Barentz, of Amsterdam. This appears from a Latin 
work, entitled, " Descriptio ac Delineatio Geographica Detec- 
tionis Freti sive Transitus ad Occasum supra Terras Ameri- 
canas in Chinam atque Japonem ducturi," published at Amster- 
dam, in 1613, twelve years before Hudson's Journal was pub- 
lished in Purchases ** Pilgrims." The author of this work says, 
that Barentz and Cornelius, in the year 1596, being on a voy- 
age of discovery, in the hope of finding a northern passage to 
China, saw land in latitude 79** 50', and that they named this 
land Spitsbergen, from its mountainous aspect, and the quan- 
tity of snow and ice that was seen. They also named a re- 
markable promontory of this island Vogelhoeck, from the num- 
ber of birds they found there. The island was, therefore, cer- 
tainly discovered before Hudson saw it. 

Scoresby, in his " Account of the Arctic Regions," (Vol. I. 
p. 20,) speaks of the re-discovery of Spitzbergen by Hudson. 
This expression seems incorrect, as Hudson himself mentions 
the name by which it was called by the Hollanders ; from which 
it is evident, that the existence of the island was generally 
known before his voyage in 1607. 

When Hudson first approaches the land, he speaks of it as 
the same that was " called Newland by the Hollanders," 
(Purchas, Vol. HI. p. 571.) That the country was at first 
called by the two names of Spitzbergen and Newland is proved 
by the fact, that there is now in existence a small quarto vol- 
ume, entitled, "Histoire du Pays nomme Spitzberg, ou ITsle de 
Terre Neuve," published at Amsterdam, in 1613. The error of 
ascribing the first discovery to Hudson probably originated in 
a marginal note of Purchas, in which he says, " Newland, or 
Greenland, of which the Hollanders made a little discovery by 
Barentz." Hence it was inferred, that the Newland mentioned 
by Hudson was Greenland; which is refuted by his loumaJL 
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daily, with disappoiutment meeting him at every 
step, he still continued to buffet the storms, availing 
himself of every moment of favorable weather to 
work to the northward, till fairly convinced of the 
impossibility, on account of the ice, of finding a 
passage by this side of the island. The sea ap- 
peared, at different times, blue, green, or black; and 
they saw a large number of morses, seals, and bears ; 
which last animal afforded food to the crew, who 
ate so freely of the flesh one day that many of them 
were made sick by it. 

On the 14th of July, they saw a bay open towards 
the west, the shores of which were very high and 
rugged. The northerly point they named Collin's 
Cape, in honor of the boatswain, who first discov- 
ered it. A great number of whales were swimming 
about in the bay, one of which came under the keel, 
and " made her held,'' but did them no harm. 
Though there was a quantity of snow lying in the 
swamps and valleys near the shore, the weather was 
hot. Several of the crew went on shore, where 
they found and brought on board a pair of morse's 
teeth in the jaw; they also found some dozen or 
more deer's horns, and saw the footprints of other 
animals. Two or three streams of fresh water 
pouring into the bay proved very grateful to the 
men, who were made thirsty by the heat of the 
weather. In the evening, a fine gale springing up, 
they steered northeast again. 

The weather was warm and clear on the morning 
of the 1 6th, and Hudson perceived that he was 
almost encompassed with ice. The land extended 
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northeast far into the eighty-first degree of latitude ; 
but, on account of the ice, there was no passage to 
the north of it. Hudson therefore determined to 
sail round the southern extremity of the island, and 
then seek a passage to the northeast. He accord- 
ingly put the ship about, and laid his course south- 
wardly, having been as far north as the eighty- 
second degree; a higher latitude than had yet been 
attained by any navigator. 

He continued southwardly along the coast of 
Spitzbergen, having occasional glimpses of land, till 
the 25th of July, when he saw the land bearing 
north. He was now convinced, from the general 
prevalence of the winds since he had been on the 
coast, that it would be impossible to work his way 
to the northeast; he therefore abandoned the plan 
he had formed, of sailing round the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, and determined to " prove his 
fortunes " by the west once more, hoping to go 
round the north of Greenland, and then return, by 
Davis's Straits, to England. His course was now, 
accordingly, shaped westward. 

On the 27th, being nearly becalmed, they heard a 
great noise, occasioned by the ice and sea, and found 
that the sea was heaving them westward towards 
a large body of ice. The boat was got out, in the 
hope of towing the ship away from it, but the sea 
ran so high, that their efforts would have been of 
little avail. " In this extremity," says Hudson, 
" it pleased God to give us a small gale at north- 
west and by west. We steered away four leagues, 
till noon. Here we had finished our discovery, if 
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the wind had continued that brought us hither, or if 
it had continued calm ; but it pleased God to make 
this northwest and by west wind the means of our 
deliverance ; which wind we had not found common 
in this voyage. God give us thankful hearts for so 
great deliverance." 

At noon the weather cleared up, and Hudson was 
convinced by the sky, which reflected the ice, that 
he could find no passage to the north of Greenland. 
He therefore took advantage of a westerly wind, 
and steered to the southeast. He again saw the 
southern extremity of Spitzbergen, and continued 
his course to the south. For, finding the fogs more 
thick and troublesome than before, and that many 
of the stores were beginning to fail; the season, 
moreover, being so far advanced, that it would be 
impossible to make the projected voyage this year, 
even if it were practicable at the proper season; he 
determined to return to England. 

He passed in sight of Cheries Island, and, the 
weather being clear, he had a distinct view of the 
land, covered with craggy rocks. Continuing a 
southerly course through the month of August, he 
arrived at Tilbury Hope, on the Thames, September 
iSth, having been absent four months and a half. 
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CHAPTER II 

Hudson's Second Voyage. — Sails from London with the De- 
sign of seeking a Northeastern Passage to India. — Passes the 
North Cape. — Obstructed by Ice. — Arrives at Nova Zembla. 

— Abandons hope of going further North. — Explores an 
Inlet, or River, in Nova Zembla. — Resolves to return. — 
Searches for Willoughby's Land. — Arrives in England. 

As soon as the season was sufficiently advanced, 
Hudson prepared for a second voyage of discovery, 
the object of which was to find a northeast passage 
to the East Indies, by going to the north of Nova 
Zembla. The crew amounted to fifteen persons, 
including Hudson and his young son, who accom- 
panied him on all his voyages. The master's mate 
was a certain Robert Juet,* a man of considerable 
nautical skill and some education, who accompanied 
Hudson on all his subsequent voyages, and was 
destined to act a conspicuous part in his adventures. 

He sailed from London on the 22d of April, 
1608, and after a month's sailing northward, till 
the 24th of May, he judged himself to be distant 

* So, with Belknap, we prefer to modernize the spelling in 
Purchas, which is always luet (like lune, luly, iudge), except 
once Juet (p. 576), and once Ivet (p. 581, where it is printed 
in capitals, like Hvdson.) Yet in Harris's "Collection of Voy- 
ages," where Purchas is copied and the spelling reformed, it is 
constantly printed Ivet, 
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only sixteen leagues from the coast of Norway, in 
latitude of sixty-seven degrees. He had encoun- 
tered constant fogs till this time, though generally 
with favorable winds ; but the weather now cleared 
up, and continued fair, yet so cold, that it caused 
the sickness of the carpenter and several of the 
crew. He plied constantly to the northward and 
northeast, as the wind permitted, and, in three days 
more, was in latitude so high north that he took an 
observation at midnight, the sun being on the north 
meridian, five degrees and a half above the horizon. 

On the 1st of June, there came a severe gale, with 
snow. This continued for two days, when the 
weather became fair again, and he saw the North 
Cape about eight leagues distant. There were also 
several Norway fishermen in sight. Continuing a 
northeasterly course, he came into the neighborhood 
of ice, the first he had seen upon the voyage. His 
wish was to make his way through it, and he con- 
sequently held his course, loosening some of it, and 
bearing away from the larger portions, till late in 
the afternoon, when he found the ice so thick and 
firm, that it was impossible to force a further pas- 
sage through it, and he was obliged to return, hav- 
ing suffered no other harm than slightly rubbing 
the sides of his ship. 

From this time, he made but a small advance to 
the north, the highest latitude which he reached be- 
ing a little more than seventy-five degrees- He was 
on soundings nearly every day, finding much green 
ooze, and the water being whitish green. He saw 
great numbers of whales and porpoises, and he says 
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the sea was covered with fowl. He also heard the 
bears roaring upon the ice, and saw an immense 
number of seals. The quantities of ice, by which he 
was beset, and the headwinds, constantly obstructed 
his progress northward, so that, instead of gaining, 
he found himself drifting to the south. 

He was here compelled to abandon the hope of 
going to the north of Nova Zembla, being very near 
its western coast, and unable, from the ice, to work 
to northward. Turning southward, he saw the part 
of Nova Zembla called Swart-Cliff by the Dutch. 
On one occasion, the ship being only two miles from 
the land, he sent six of the men on shore, to examine 
the appearance of the country, and to fill the water- 
casks. They found the shore covered with long 
grass, and the ground boggy and overflowed in 
places with streams from melting snow ; the weather 
being very hot. They also saw traces of deer, foxes, 
and bears, and picked up some fins of whales. In 
returning to the ship, they saw two or three troops 
or herds of morses swimming near the boat. Soon 
after this, several of the crew landed, in the hope 
of killing some of the morses; and they found a 
cross standing near the shore, with the sig^s of fires 
that had been kindled there. 

After remaining in this place a short time, they 
saw a great number of morses in the water, and 
hoisted sail, and got out the boat to tow the vessel 
along; in the hope, that by following the morses, 
they might discover their place of landing, where 
they might kill them. They continued the chase till 
they doubled a point, and came to anchor in the 
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mouth of a broad river, or sound, near a small 
island. They found the position so dangerous, 
however, from the ice which was borne down the 
stream, that they were obliged to weigh anchor in 
the night, and stand out, a fine gale springing up 
just in season to free them from their danger ; but 
they returned to the same anchorage as soon as the 
ice had been carried out to sea by the current. 

Constantly on the watch for anything that might 
aid his discovery of the northeast passage, Hudson 
had no sooner perceived the broad river, near the 
mouth of which he had anchored, than he formed 
hopes that he might here find a way to the other 
side of Nova Zembla. When he had ascertained 
the impossibility of sailing north of this island, it 
had been his intention to try the passage of the Vay- 
gats,* a strait which he knew would conduct him 
to the eastern side, unless obstructed with ice. 
" But," he says, " being here, and hoping by the 
plenty of morses we saw here to defray the charge 
of our voyage, and also that this sound might for 
some reasons be a better passage to the east of Nova 
Zembla than the Vaygats, if it held according to a 
hope conceived by the likeness it gave," he resolved 
to remain till he could explore it. 

Soon after coming to anchor, he observed a large 
number of morses asleep on a projecting rock of the 
little island near him, and he therefore despatched 
the whole crew to hunt them. They only succeeded 

♦The Vaygats, Waygats, or Vaigatz, is a strait between the 
southernmost parts of Nova Zembla and the northern coast of 
Russia. 
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in killing one ; all the rest having plunged into the 
water at their approach. The men landed, and 
found the shores high and steep ; but, on ascending 
them, the land appeared quite level. After killing 
a great quantity of fowl, they returned on board. 
Several men were now sent, under the command of 
the mate, to examine the mouth of the river, or 
sound, by which he hoped to find a passage. After 
an absence of about twenty-four hours, they re- 
turned, bringing a very large deer's horn, and a lock 
of white hair; also a large number of fowl, which 
they had shot. They had seen a herd of white deer, 
and they reported that the shore was covered with 
driftwood, that there were convenient bays, and a 
river coming from the nqrth, which appeared to be 
a favorite resort of the morses. As for the sound, 
which they had been sent to examine, they had 
found it to be two or three leagues in breadth, the 
water of the color of the sea and very salt, and a 
strong current setting out ; and they had no sound- 
ings at twenty fathoms. 

This report determined him to explore the sound, 
and he accordingly weighed anchor, and stood in 
for the mouth of the river. He crossed a reef 
where the water was shallow ; but after that it deep- 
ened again ; and, having entered the river, he found 
it to be more than twenty fathoms deep. After 
ascending the stream to the distance of nine or ten 
leagues, he anchored again, the wind being ahead, 
and the current too strong to allow any farther ad- 
vance that day. He, however, sent his mate Juet 
and five of the men in the boat, with provisions and 

A. B., VOL. II. — 19 
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weapons, directing them to explore the stream, pro- 
vided it continued deep, till they found it bending 
to the east or southward, promising to follow them 
with the ship as soon as the wind should prove 
favorable. The men returned the next day, much 
fatigued with the labor they had undergone. They 
had explored the river to the distance of six or seven 
leagues, when the water became very shallow, not 
more than four feet deep. Finding that it would 
be impossible for their ship to pass these shallows, 
they had not thought it worth while to explore the 
river beyond this point. 

There was no choice, therefore, but to return; 
and accordingly he set sail and stood to the south- 
west again, as he tells us in his Journal, " with sor- 
row that our labor was in vain ; for, had this sound 
held as it did make show of, for depth, breadth, 
safeness of harbor, and good anchor ground, it 
might have yielded an excellent passage to a more 
easterly sea." 

The month of July was somewhat advanced, and 
Hudson had failed in two attempts to discover a 
northeast passage. The ship was not now provided 
with stores or conveniences sufficient for attempting 
the passage of the Vaygats, and there was nothing 
left but to return to England. He determined, 
however, to visit Willoughby's Land * on the way, 

♦It has been asserted by English writers, and frequently 
repeated, that Sir Hugh Willoughby had discovered Spitz- 
bergen. It appears, however, from Hudson's Journal of his 
second voyage, that he was not of this opinion, but considered 
Willoughby *s Land as entirely distinct from Spitzbergen. He 
steered west for this land, being in latitude 71°, while he well 
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as he wished to ascertain whether it was laid down 
correctly or not on the chart ; and he supposed that 
he should find a large number of morses there, as 
they were driven from the coast of Nova Zembla 
by the ice. His course was, therefore, laid west- 
erly, being in the latitude of seventy-one degrees. 
He did not, however, come within sight of this land. 
After having sailed nearly west for about ten days, 
he perceived the promontory of Wardhus, on the 
coast of Lapland, and soon after doubled the North 
Cape. By the end of July, being off the coast of 
Norway, the nights had become dark, so that a light 
was required in the binacle, not having been used 
for two months before. 

Hudson would have been glad to pursue his 
course to Greenland from this point, to attempt the 
northwest passage; but the season was now so far 

knew, that the most southerly point of Spitzbergen was sev- 
eral degrees to the north of this. In the old Dutch maps, JVil- 
loughby's Land is placed to the southeast of Spitzbergen. 

The author of the Latin work cited in a former note, who 
is very accurate in his statements, maintains stoutly, that Wil- 
loughby's Land was not Spitzbergen, and cites a passage from 
the manuscript Journal of Willoughby to prove it. This pas- 
sage agrees exactly with the Journal afterwards published in 
Purchases " Pilgrims," except in some slight variations of 
orthography. It is as follows ; " The 14th day, earely in the 
morning, we descovered land, which land we bare withal, 
hoising out our boat to descover what land it might be, but 
the boat could not come to land, the water was so shoare, 
where was very much yse also, but there was no similitude of 
habitation, and this land lyeth from Seynam 160 leagues, being 
in latitude 72 degrees; then we plyed to the northward the 
15th, i6th, and 17th day." There is no mention in Wil- 
loughby's Journal, published in Purchases *' Pilgrims," of his 
having reached a higher northern latitude than 72° ; and it is 
very evident, that Hudson expected to find Willoughby's Land 
considerably to the south of Spitzbergen. 
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advanced as to render such a plan impracticable, and 
he determined to waste no more time and money in 
an unavailing search ; and, therefore, made sail for 
England, where he arrived on the 26th of August, 
having been absent about four months. 



CHAPTER III 

Hudson's third Voyage. — He seeks Employment from the 
Dutch East India Company. — Sails from Amsterdam. — 
Disappointed in the hope of passing through the Vaygats. — 
Sails Westward, to the Bank of Newfoundland, and thence 
to the Coast of America. — Enters Penobscot Bay. — Inter- 
course with the Natives. — Sails to Cape Cod, and explores 
the Coast to the Southward. — Returns to the North. — Dis- 
covers the Outlet of Hudson's River, and anchors in New 
York Bay. 

The London Company had become discouraged 
by two unsuccessful attempts to find a northern pas- 
sage to China ; and Hudson, whose mind was com- 
pletely bent upon making the discovery, sought 
employment from the Dutch East India Company. 
The fame of his adventures had already reached 
Holland, and he had received from the Dutch the 
appellations of the bold Englishman, the expert 
pilot, the famous navigator.* The company were 
generally in favor of accepting the offer of his ser- 
vices, though the scheme was strongly opposed by 
Balthazar Moucheron, one of their number, who^ 

♦Yates and Moulton's "History of New York," Vol. L 
p. 201. These writers, in their account of Hudson's third voy- 
age, make frequent references to a history of the same ex- 
pedition by Lambrechtsen, President of the Zeeland Society 
of Sciences, who appears to have had access to the records of 
the Dutch East India Company. A translation of his " Kort 
Beschryving" was made by Mr. Van der Kemp, and was con- 
sulted in manuscript by Yates and Moultoa 
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had some acquaintance with the Arctic seas. They 
accordingly gave him the command of a small ves- 
sel, named the Half-Moon^ with a crew of twenty 
men, Dutch and English, among whom was Robert 
Juet, who had accompanied him as mate on his 
second voyage. The Journal of the present voyage, 
which is published in Purchases " Pilgrims,*' was 
written by Juet. 

He sailed from Amsterdam the 25th of March, 
1609, and doubled the North Cape in about a month. 
His object was to pass through the Vaygats, or per- 
haps to the north of Nova Zembla, and thus reach 
China by the northeast passage. But after con- 
tending for more than a fortnight with headwinds, 
continual fogs, and ice, and finding it impossible to 
reach even the coast of Nova Zembla, he determined 
to abandon this plan, and endeavor to discover a 
passage by the northwest. He accordingly directed 
his course westerly, doubled the North Cape again, 
and in a few days saw a part of the western coast 
of Norway, in the latitude of sixty-eight degrees. 
From this point he sailed for the Faroe Islands, 
where he arrived about the end of May. 

Having replenished his water-casks at one of 
these islands, he again hoisted sail, and steered 
southwest, in the hope of making Buss Island, which 
had been discovered by Sir Martin Frobisher, in 
1578, as he wished to ascertain if it was correctly 
laid down on the chart. As he did not succeed in 
finding it, he continued this course for nearly a 
month, having much severe weather, and a succes- 
sion of gales, in one of which the foremast was car- 
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ried away. Having arrived at the forty-fifth degree 
of latitude, he judged it best to shape his course 
westward, with the intention of making Newfound- 
land. While proceeding in this direction, he one 
day saw a vessel standing to the eastward, and, 
wishing to speak with her, he put the ship about, 
and gave chase ; but finding, as night came on, that 
he could not overtake her, he resumed the westerly 
course again. 

On the 2d of July, he had soundings on the Grand 
Bank of Newfoundland, and saw a whole fleet of 
Frenchmen fishing there. Being on soundings for 
several days, he determined to try his luck at fish- 
ing; and, the weather falling calm, he set the whole 
crew at work to so much purpose, that, in the course 
of the morning, they took between one and two 
hundred very large cod. After two or three days 
of calm, the wind sprang up again, and he continued 
his course westward, till the 12th, when he first had 
sight of the coast of North America. The fog was 
so thick, however, that he did not venture nearer 
the coast for several days; but at leng^, the 
weather clearing up, he ran into a bay at the mouth 
of a large river, in the latitude of forty-four degrees. 
This was Penobscot Bay, on the coast of Maine. 

He already had some notion of the kind of in- 
habitants he was to find here; for, a few days 
before, he had been visited by six savages, who 
came on board in a very friendly manner, and ate 
and drank with him. He found, that, from their 
intercourse with the French traders, they had 
learned a few words of their language. Soon after 
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coming to anchor, he was visited by several of the 
natives, who appeared very harmless and inoffen- 
sive; and, in the afternoon, two boats full of them 
came to the ship, bringing beaver skins and other 
fine fursy which they wished to exchange for articles 
of dress. They offered no violence whatever, 
though we find in Juet's Journal constant expres- 
sions of distrust, apparently without foundation. 

They remained in this bay long enough to cut and 
rig a new foremast; and, being now ready for sea, 
the men were sent on shore upon an expedition, that 
disgraced the whole company. What Hudson's 
sentiments or motives, with regard to this transac- 
tion, were, we can only conjecture from a general 
knowledge of his character, as we have no account 
of it from himself. But it seems highly probable, 
that, if he did not project it, he at least gave his 
consent to its perpetration. The account is in the 
words of Juet, as follows. " In the morning we 
manned our scute with four muskets and six men, 
and took one of their shallops and brought it 
aboard. Then we manned our boat and scute with 
twelve men and muskets, and two stone pieces, or 
murderers, and drave the salvages from their 
houses, and took the spoils of them, as they would 
have done of us." After this exploit, they returned 
to the ship, and set sail immediately. It does not 
appear from the Journal that the natives had ever 
offered them any harm, or given any provocation 
for so wanton an act. The writer only asserts, that 
they would have done it, if they could. No plea 
is more commonly used to justify tyranny and 
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cruelty, than the supposed bad intentions of the 
oppressed. 

He now continued southward along the coast of 
America. It appears that Hudson had been in- 
formed by his friend, Captain John Smith, that 
there was a passage to the western Pacific Ocean 
south of Virginia, and that, when he had proved 
the impossibility of going by the northeast, he had 
offered his crew the choice, either to explore this 
passage spoken of by Captain Smith, or to seek the 
northwest passage, by going through Davis's Strait. 
Many of the men had been in the East India service,, 
and in the habit of sailing in tropical climates, and 
were consequently very unwilling to endure the 
severities of a high northern latitude. It was there- 
fore voted, that they should go in search of the 
passage to the south of Virginia. 

In a few days they saw land extending north, and 
terminating in a remarkable headland, which he 
recognised to be Cape Cod. Wishing to double the 
headland, he sent some of the men in the boat to 
sound along the shore, before venturing nearer with 
the ship. The water was five fathoms deep within 
bowshot of the shore, and, landing, they found, as 
the Journal informs us, " goodly grapes and rose 
trees," which they brought on board with them. 
He then weighed anchor, and advanced as far as the 
northern extremity of the headland.* Here he 

♦There is some confusion in that part of the Journal, in 
which these particulars are related. The northernmost point 
of Cape Cod is in the latitude of 42** /. But the first " head- 
land " described in the Journal was in 41** 45', which corre- 
sponds veiy nearly with the south end of Chatham Beach. 
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heard the voice of some one calling to them; and, 
thinking it possible some unfortunate European 
might have been left there, he immediately de- 
spatched some of the men to the shore. They found 
only a few savages; but, as these appeared very 
friendly, they brought one of them on board, where 
they gave him refreshments, and also a present of 
three or four glass buttons, with which he seemed 
greatly delighted. The savages were observed to 
have green tobacco, and pipes, the bowls of which 
were made of clay, and the stems of red copper. 

The wind not being favorable for passing west 
of this headland into the bay, Hudson determined 
to explore the coast farther south; and the next 
day he saw the southern point of Cape Cod, which 

The course thence pursued was to the southeast, and we are 
told, two days afterwards, of another headland, " that lyeth 
in 41** 10'." And the journalist adds, "This is that headland, 
which Captaine Bartholomew Gosnold discovered in the yeere 
1602, and called Cape Cod, because of the store of codfish 
that he found thereabout." But, if the latitude as here stated 
be correct, this headland was that of the southwest point of 
Nantucket. 

De Laet's great work on the " New World " was published 
at Leyden, in the year 1625. He is said to have had in his 
possession a part of the Journal of this voyage, written by 
Hudson himself. He tells us, that Hudson first saw the land 
in latitude 41° 43', and, supposing it to be an island, called it 
New Holland; but that he afterwards discovered it to be con- 
nected with the continent, and the same as the White Cape, 
or Cape Cod, (promontorium Blancum, sive Cod.) He more- 
over adds, that Hudson ascertained this cape to be seventy- 
five miles farther westward from Europe, than the position 
3ssigned to it in the charts.—" Novus Orbis," Lib. III. c. 7 
These discrepancies may perhaps be in some degree accounted 
for by the inaccuracy of the latitudes, or errors of figures in 
transcribing or printing the Journal ; but, after all, it is doubt- 
ful what parts of the promontory of Cape Cod were seen by 
Hudson. 
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had been discovered and named by Bartholomew 
Gosnold, in the year 1602. He passed in sight of 
Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard, and continued a 
southerly course till the middle of August, when he 
arrived at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay. 
" This,'' says the writer of the Journal, -" is the en- 
trance into the King's river,* in Virginia, where 
our Englishmen are." f The colony, under the 
command of Newport, consisting of one hundred 
and five persons, among whom were Smith, Gos- 
nold, Wingfield, and Ratcliffe, had arrived here a 
little more than two years before; and, if Hudson 
could have landed, he would have enjoyed the satis- 
faction of seeing and conversing with his own 
countrymen, and in his own langtiage, in the midst 
of the forests of the New World. But the wind 
was blowing a gale from the northeast, and, prob- 
ably dreading a shore with which he was unac- 
quainted, he made no attempt to find them. 

He continued to steer to the south for several 
days, till he reached the latitude of thirty-five de- 
grees forty-one minutes, when he again changed his 
course to the north. It is highly probable, that, if 
the journal of the voyage had been kept by Hudson 
himself, we should have been informed of his rea- 
sons for changing the southerly course at this point. 
The cause, however, is not difficult to conjecture. 
He had gone far enough to ascertain; that the Infor- 
mation given him by Captain Smith, with respect to 
a passage into the Pacific south of Virginia, was 

t Purchases " Pilgrims," Vol. III. p. 589. 

* James River, thus called in honor of King James. 
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incorrect; and he probably did not think it worth 
while to spend more time in so hopeless a search. 
He therefore retraced his steps; and, on the 28th 
of August, discovered Delaware Bay, where he ex- 
amined the currents, soundings, and the appearance 
of the shores, without attempting to land. From 
this anchorage, he coasted northwards, the shore 
appearing low, like sunken ground, dotted with 
islands, till the 2d of September, when he saw the 
highlands of Neversink, which, the journalist re- 
marks, ** is a very good land to fall with and a 
pleasant land to see." 

The entrance into the southern waters of New 
York is thus described in the Journal. " At three 
of the clock in the afternoon, we came to three great 
rivers. So we stood along to the northernmost, 
thinking to have gone into it; but we found it to 
have a very shoal bar before it, for we had but ten 
foot water. Then we cast about to the southward, 
and found two fathoms, three fathoms, and three 
and a quarter, till we came to the southern side of 
them; then we had five and six fathoms, and 
anchored. So we sent in our boat to sound, and 
they found no less water than four, five, six, and 
seven fathoms, and returned in an hour and a half. 
So we weighed and went in, and rode in five 
fathoms, oozy ground, and saw many salmon, and 
mullets, and rays very great." The next morning, 
having ascertained by sending in the boat, that there 
was a very good harbor before him, he ran in, and 
anchored at two cables' length from the shore. 
This was within Sandy Hook Bay. 
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He was very soon visited by the natives, who 
came on board his vessel, and seemed to be greatly 
rejoiced at his arrival among them. They brought 
green tobacco, which they desired to exchange for 
knives and beads; and Hudson observed, that they 
had copper pipes, and ornaments of copper. They 
also appeared to have plenty of maize, from which 
they made good bread. Their dress was of deer- 
skins, well-cured, and hanging loosely about them. 
There is a tradition, that some of his men, being 
sent out to fish, landed on Coney Island. They 
found the soil sandy, but supporting a vast number 
of plum trees loaded with fruit, and grape vines 
growing round them.* 

The next day, the men, being sent in the boat to 
explore the bay still farther, landed, probably on 
the Jersey shore, where they were very kindly re- 
ceived by the savages, who gave them plenty of 
tobacco. They found the land covered with large 
oaks. Several of the natives also came on board, 
dressed in mantles of feathers and fine furs. Among 
the presents they brought, were dried currants, 
which were found extremely palatable. 

Soon afterwards five of the men were sent in 
the boat to examine the north side of the bay, and 
sound the river, which was perceived at the distance 
of four leagties. They passed through the Nar- 
rows, sounding all along, and saw " a narrow river 
to the westward, between two islands " ; supposed 
to be Staten Island and Bergen Neck. They de- 

* Yates and Moulton's "History of New York," Vol. I. 
p. 2ia 
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scribed the land as covered with trees, grass, and 
flowers, and filled with delightful fragrance. On 
their return to the ship, they were assaulted by two 
canoes, one containing twelve, and the other four- 
teen, savages. It was nearly dark, and the rain 
which was falling had extingtiished their match, so 
that they could only trust to their oars for escape. 
One of the men, John Colman, who had accom- 
panied Hudson on his first voyage, was killed by an 
arrow shot into his throat, and two more were 
wounded. The darkness probably saved them from 
the savages, but at the same time it prevented their 
finding the vessel; so that they did not return till 
the next day, when they appeared bringing the body 
of their comrade. Hudson ordered him to be car- 
ried on shore and buried, and named the place, in 
memory of the event, Colman's Point.* 

He now expected an attack from the natives, and 
accordingly hoisted in the boat, and erected a sort 
of bulwark along the sides of the vessel, for the bet- 
ter defence. But these precautions were needless. 
Several of the natives came on board, but in a 
friendly manner, wishing to exchange tobacco and 
Indian corn for the trifles which the sailors could 
spare them. They did not appear to know anything 
of the affray, which had taken place. But, the day 
after, two large canoes came off to the vessel, the 
one filled with armed men, the other under the pre- 
tence of trading. * Hudson, however, would only 
allow two of the savages to come on board, keeping 
the rest at a distance. The two who came on board 

* Probably the point since known as Sandy Hook. 
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were detained, and Hudson dressed them up in red 
coats; the remainder returned to the shore. Pres- 
ently another canoe, with two men in it, came to the 
vessel. Hudson also detained one of these, proba- 
bly wishing to keep him as a hostage ; but he very 
soon jumped overboard, and swam to the shore. 
On the nth, Hudson sailed through the Narrows, 
and anchored in New York Bay. 



CHAPTER IV 

Hudson explores the River which now bears his Name. — 
Escape of the Hostages. — Strange Experiment with the Na- 
tives. — Anchors near the present Site of Albany. — Returns 
down the River. — Battle with the Natives, near Hoboken. — 
Sails from the Bay, and leaves America. — Arrives in 
England. 

Hudson now prepared to explore the magnificent 
river, which came roUing its waters into the sea 
from unknown regions. Whither he would be con- 
ducted in tracing its course, he could form no 
conjecture. A hope may be supposed to have 
entered his mind, that the long desired passage to 
the Indies was now at leng^ discovered; that here 
was to be the end of his toils; that here, in this 
mild climate, and amidst these pleasant scenes, was 
to be found that object, which he had sought in vain 
through the snows and ice of the Arctic zone. 
With a glad heart, then, he weighed anchor, on the 
1 2th of September, and commenced his memorable 
voyage up that majestic stream which now bears 
his name. 

The wind only allowed him to advance a few 
miles the first two days of the voyage ; but the time 
which he was obliged to spend at anchor was fully 
occupied in trading with the natives, who came off 
from the shore in great numbers, bringing oysters 
and vegetables. He observed that they had copper 
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pipes, and earthen vessels to cook their meat in. 
They seemed very harmless and well-disposed; but 
the crew were unwilling to trust these appearances, 
and would not allow any of them to come on board. 
The next day, a fine breeze springing up from the 
southeast, he was able to make great progress, so 
that he anchored at night nearly forty miles from 
the place of starting in the morning. He observes, 
that " here the land grew very high and mountain- 
ous," so that he had undoubtedly anchored in the 
midst of the fine scenery of the Highlands. 

When he awoke in the morning, he found a heavy 
mist overhanging the river and its shores, and con- 
cealing the summits of the mountains. But it was 
dispelled by the sun in a short time; and, taking 
advantage of a fair wind, he weighed anchor and 
continued the voyage. A little circumstance oc- 
curred this morning, which was destined to be after- 
wards painfully remembered. The two savages, 
whom he held as hostages, made their escape 
through the portholes of the vessel, and swam to the 
shore ; and, as soon as the ship was ander sail, they 
took pains to express their indignation at the treat- 
ment they had received by uttering loud and angry 
cries. Towards night, he came to other mountains, 
which, he says, " lie from the river's side," and 
anchored, it is supposed, near the present site of 
Catskill Landing. " There," says the Journal, 
" we found very loving people, and very old men ; 
where we were well used. Our boat went to fish, 
and caught great store of very good fish." * 

* Purchas's " Pilgrims," Vol. III. p. 593- 

A. B., VOL. II. — 20 
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The next morning, September i6th, the men were 
sent again to catch fish, but were not so successful 
as they had been the day before, in consequence 
of the savages having been there in their canoes all 
night. A large number of the natives came off to 
the ship, bringing Indian corn, pumpkins, and to- 
bacco. The day was consumed in trading with the 
natives, and in filling the casks with fresh water; 
so that they did not weigh anchor till towards night. 
After sailing about five miles, finding the water 
shoal, they came to anchor, probably near the spot 
where the city of Hudson now stands. The 
weather was hot, and Hudson determined to set his 
men at work in the cool of the morning. He ac- 
cordingly, on the 17th, weighed anchor at dawn, 
and ran up the river about fifteen miles; when, 
finding shoals and small islands, he thought it best 
to anchor again. Towards night, the vessel having 
drifted near the shore, grounded in shoal water, but 
was easily drawn off, by carrying out the small 
anchor. . She was aground again in a short time in 
the channel, but, the tide rising, she floated off. 

The two days following, he advanced only about 
five miles, being much occupied by his intercourse 
with the natives. Being in the neighborhood of 
the present town of Castleton, he went on shore, 
where he was very kindly received by an old savage, 
" the governor of the country," who took him to his 
house, and gave him the best cheer he could. At 
his anchorage, also, five miles above this place, the 
natives came flocking on board, bringing a great 
variety of articles, such as grapes, pumpkins, beaver 
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and otter skins, which they exchanged for beads, 
knives, and hatchets, or whatever trifles the sailors 
could spare them. The next day was occcupied in 
exploring the river ; four men being sent in the boat, 
under the command of the mate, for that purpose. 
They ascended several miles, and found the channel 
narrow, and in some places only two fathoms deep, 
but, after that, seven or eight fathoms. In the 
afternoon, they returned to the ship. Hudson re- 
solved to pursue the examination of the channel on 
the following morning, but was interrupted by the 
number of natives who came on board. Finding 
that he was not likely to gain any progress this day, 
he sent the carpenter ashore to prepare a new fore- 
yard; and, in the meantime, prepared to make an 
extraordinary experiment on board. 

From the whole tenor of the Journal, it is evi- 
dent, that great distrust was entertained by Hudson 
and his men towards the natives. He now deter- 
mined to ascertain, by intoxicating some of the 
chiefs, and thus throwing them off their guard, 
whether they were plotting any treachery. He ac- 
cordingly invited several of them into the cabin, and 
gave them plenty of brandy to drink. One of these 
men had his wife with him, who, the Journal in- 
forms us, " sate so modestly as any one of our coun- 
trywomen would do in a strange place"; but the 
men had less delicacy, and were soon quite merry 
with the brandy. One of them, who had been on 
board from the first arrival of the ship, was com- 
pletely intoxicated, and fell sound asleep, to the 
great astonishment of his companions, who proba- 
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bly feared that he had been poisoned; for they all 
took to their canoes and made for the shore, leaving 
their unlucky comrade on board. Their anxiety for 
his welfare, however, soon induced them to return; 
and they brought a quantity of beads, which they 
gave him, perhaps to enable him to purchase his 
freedom from the spell that had been laid upon him. 

The poor savage slept quietly all night, and, when 
his friends came to visit him the next morning, they 
found him quite well. This restored their confi- 
dence, so that they came to the ship again in crowds, 
in the afternoon, bringing various presents for 
Hudson. Their visit, which was one of unusual 
ceremony, is thus described in the Journal. " So, 
at three of the clock in the afternoon, they came 
aboard, and brought tobacco and more beads, and 
gave them to our master, and made an oration, and 
showed him all the country round about. Then 
they sent one of their company on land, who pres- 
ently returned, and brought a great platter full of 
venison, dressed by themselves, and they caused him 
to eat with^ them. Then they made him reverence, 
and departed, all save the old man that lay 
aboard." * 

At night the mate returned in the boat, having 
been sent again to explore the river. He reported, 
that he had ascended eight or nine leagues, and 
found but seven feet of water, and irregular 
soundings. 

It was evidently useless to attempt to ascend the 
river any further with the ship, and Hudson there- 

* Purchas's " Pilgrims," Vol. III. p. 594- 
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fore determined to return. We may well imagine, 
that he was satisfied already with the result of the 
voyage, even supposing him to have been disap- 
pointed in not finding here a passage to the Indies. 
He had explored a great and navigable river to the 
distance of nearly a hundred and forty miles; he 
had found the country along the banks extremely 
fertile, the climate delightful, and the scenery dis- 
playing every variety of beauty and grandeur ; and 
he knew that he had opened the way for his patrons 
to possessions, which might prove of inestimable 
value. 

It is supposed, that the highest place which the 
Half-Moon reached in the river, was the neighbor- 
hood of the present site of Albany; and that the 
boats, being sent out to explore, ascended as high 
as Waterford, and probably some distance beyond. 
The voyage down the river was not more expedi- 
tious than it had been in ascending; the prevalent 
winds were southerly, and for several days the ship 
could advance but very slowly. The time, however, 
passed agreeably, in making excursions on the 
shore ; where they found " good ground for com 
and other garden herbs, with a great store of goodly 
oaks, and walnut trees, and chestnut trees, ewe trees, 
and trees of sweet wood in great abundance, and 
great store of slate for houses, and other good 
stones;" or in receiving visits from the natives, 
who came off to the ship in numbers. While Hud- 
son was at anchor near the spot where the city bear- 
ing his name now stands, two canoes came from the 
place where the scene of the intoxication had oc- 
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curred, and in one of them was the old man, who 
had been the sufferer under the strange experiment. 
He brought another old man with him, who pre- 
sented Hudson with a string of beads, and " showed 
all the country there about, as though it were at his 
command." Hudson entertained them at dinner, 
with four of their women, and in the afternoon 
dismissed them with presents. 

He continued the voyage down the river, taking 
advantage of wind and tide as he could, and em- 
ploying the time, when at anchor, in fishing or in 
trading with the natives, who came to the ship 
nearly every day, till, on the ist of October, he 
anchored near Stony Point. 

The vessel was no sooner perceived from the 
shore to be stationary, than a party of the native 
mountaineers came oflf in their canoes to visit it, 
and were filled with wonder at everything it con- 
tained. While the attention of the crew was taken 
up with their visitors upon deck, one of the savages 
managed to run his canoe under the stern, and, 
climbing up the rudder, found his way into the cabin 
by the window; where, having seized a pillow and 
a few articles of wearing apparel, he made off with 
them in the canoe. The mate detected him as he 
fled, fired at, and killed him. Upon this, all the 
other savages departed with the utmost precipita- 
tion; some taking to their canoes, and others 
plunging into the water. The boat was manned 
and sent after the stolen goods, which were easily 
recovered; but, as the men were returning to the 
vessel, one of the savages, who was in the water, 
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seized hold of the keel of the boat, with the inten- 
tion, as was supposed, of upsetting it. The cook 
took a sword and lopped his hand off, and the poor 
wretch immediately sunk. They then weighed 
anchor and advanced about five miles. 

The next day, Hudson descended about seven 
leagues, and anchored. Here he was visited in a 
canoe by one of the two savages who had escaped 
from the ship as he was going up. But, fearing 
treachery, he would not allow him or his compan- 
ions to come on board. Two canoes filled with 
armed warriors then came under the stern and com- 
menced an attack with arrows. The men fired at 
them with their muskets, and killed three of them. 
More than a hundred savages now came down upon 
the nearest point of land, to shoot at the vessel. 
One of the cannon was brought to bear upon these 
warriors, and, at the first discharge, two of them 
were killed, and the rest fled to the woods. 

The savages were not yet discouraged. They 
had, doubtless, been instigated to make this attack 
by the two, who escaped near West Point, and who 
had probably incited their countrymen by the story 
of their imprisonment, as well as by representing 
to them the value of the spoil, if they could capture 
the vessel, and the small number of men who 
guarded it. Nine or ten of the boldest warriors 
now threw themselves into a canoe, and put off 
towards the ship ; but a shot from the cannon made 
a hole in the canoe, and killed one of the men. This 
was followed by a discharge of musketry, which 
destroyed three or four more. This put an end to 
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the battle; and in the evening, having descended 
about five miles, Hudson anchored in a part of the 
river out of the reach of his enemies, probably near 
Hoboken. 

Hudson had now explored the bay of New York, 
and the noble stream which pours into it from the 
north. For his employers he had secured posses- 
sions which would beyond measure reward them 
for the expense they had incurred in fitting out the 
expedition. For himself, he had gained a name, 
that was destined to live in the gratitude of a great 
nation, through unnumbered generations. Happy 
in the result of his labors, and in the brilliant 
promise they afforded, he spread his sails again for 
the Old World, on the 4th of October, and, in a 
little more than a month, arrived safely at Dart- 
mouth, in England. 

The Journal kept by Juet ends abruptly at this 
place. The question, therefore, immediately arises, 
whether Hudson pursued his voyage to Holland, or 
whether he remained in England, and sent the ves- 
sel home. Several Dutch authors assert that Hud- 
son was not allowed, after reaching England, to 
pursue his voyage to Amsterdam; and this seems 
highly probable, when we remember the well-known 
jealousy with which the maritime enterprises of the 
Dutch were regarded by King James. 

Whether Hudson went to Holland himself, or 
not, it seems clear from various circumstances, that 
he secured to the Dutch Company all the benefits 
of his discoveries, by sending to them his papers and 
charts. It is worthy of note, that the earliest his- 
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tories of this voyage, with the exception of Juet's 
Journal, were published by Dutch authors. More- 
over, as we have already seen, Hudson's own Jour- 
nal, or some portion of it at least, was in Holland, 
and was used by De Laet previously to the publica- 
tion of Juet's Journal in Purchases " Pilgrims." But 
the most substantial proof that the Dutch enjoyed 
the benefit of his discoveries earlier than any other 
nation, is the fact, that the very next year they were 
trading in Hudson's River, which it is not probable 
would have happened, if they had not had posses- 
sion of Hudson's charts and Journal. 



CHAPTER V 

Hudson's Fourth Voyage. — He engages in the Service of the 
London Company. — Sails to Iceland. — Disturbances among 
his Crew. — ^Advances westward. — In great Danger from the 
Ice. — Enters and explores Hudson's Bay. — ^Unsuccessful in 
the Search for a Western Passage. — Determines to winter in 
the Bay. 

The success of Hudson's last voyage probably 
stimulated the London Company to take him again 
into their employment, and to fit out another vessel 
in search of that great object of discovery, the 
northwest passage. We find him setting out on a 
voyage, under their auspices, early in the Spring 
of 1610. His crew numbered several persons, who 
were destined to act a conspicuous part in the mel- 
ancholy events of this expedition. Among these 
were Robert Juet, who had already sailed with him 
as mate in two of his voyages; Habakuk Pricket, 
a man of some intelligence and education, who had 
been in the service of Sir Dudley Digges, one of 
the London Company, and from whose Journal we 
learn chiefly the events of the voyage; and Henry 
Greene, of whose character and circumstances it is 
necessary here to give a brief account. 

It appears from the Journal, that Greene was a 
young man of good abilities and education, born of 
highly respectable parents, but of such abandoned 
character, that he had forced his family to cast him 
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off. Hudson found him in this condition, took pity 
upon him, and received him into his house in Lon- 
don. When it was determined, that he should 
command this expedition, Hudson resolved to take 
Greene with him, in the hope, that, by exciting his 
ambition, and by withdrawing him from his accus- 
tomed haunts, he might reclaim him. Greene was 
also a good penman, and would be useful to Hudson 
in that capacity. With much difficulty Greene's 
mother was persuaded to advance four pounds, to 
buy clothes for him; and, at last, the money was 
placed in the hands of an agent, for fear that it 
would be wasted if given directly to him. He was 
not registered in the Company's books, nor did he 
sail in their pay; but Hudson, to stimulate him to 
reform, promised to give him wages, and on his 
return to get him appointed one of the Prince's 
guards, provided he behaved well on the voyage. 

Hudson was also accompanied, as usual, by his 
son. The crew consisted of twenty-three men ; and 
the vessel was named the Discovery. The London 
Company had insisted upon Hudson's taking in the 
ship a person, who was to aid him by his knowledge 
and experience, and in whom they felt great confi- 
dence. This arrangement seems to have been very 
disagreeable to Hudson, as he put the man into an- 
other vessel before he reached the mouth of the 
Thames, and sent him back to London, with a letter 
to his employers stating his reasons for so doing. 
What these reasons were, we can form no conjec- 
ture, as there is no hint given in the Journal. 

He sailed from London on the 17th of April, 
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1 6x0. Steering north from the mouth of the 
Thames, and passing in sight of the northern part 
of Scotland, the Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Isles, 
and having, in a little more than a month, sailed 
along the southern coast of Iceland, where he could 
see the flames ascending from Mount Hecla, he 
anchored in a bay on the western side of that island. 
Here they found a spring so hot that " it would scald 
a fowl," in which the crew bathed freely. At this 
place, Hudson discovered signs of a turbulent and 
mutinous disposition in his crew. The chief plotter 
seems to have been Robert Juet, the mate. Before 
reaching Iceland, Juet had remarked to one of the 
crew, that there would be bloodshed before the voy- 
age was over; and he was evidently at that time 
contriving some mischief.* While the ship was at 
anchor in this bay, a circumstance occurred, which 
gave Juet an opportunity to commence his intrigues. 
It is thus narrated by Pricket. 

" At Iceland, the surgeon and he [Henry 
Greene] fell out in Dutch, and he beat him ashore 
in English, which set all the company in a rage, so 
that we had much ado to get the surgeon aboard. 
I told the master of it, but he bade me let it alone : 
for, said he, the surgeon had a tongue that would 
wrong the best friend he had. But Robert Juet, 
the master's mate, would needs burn his finger in 
the embers, and told the carpenter a long tale, when 
he was drunk, that our master had brought in 
Greene to crack his credit that should displease him ; 
which words came to the master's ears, who, when 

*Wydhouse's note; Purchas's "Pilgrims," Vol. III. p. 609. 
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he understood it, would have gone back to Iceland, 
when he was forty leagues from thence, to have sent 
home his mate, Robert Juet, in a fisherman. But, 
being otherwise persuaded, all was well. So Henry 
Greene stood upright, and very inward with the 
master, and was a serviceable man every way for 
manhood; but for religion, he would say, he was 
clean paper, whereon he might write what he 
would."* 

He sailed from Iceland on the ist of June, and 
for several days Juet continued to instigate the crew 
to mutiny, persuading them to put the ship about 
and return to England, f This, as we have seen, 
came to the knowledge of Hudson, and he threat- 
ened to send Juet back, but was finally pacified. 
In a few days he made the coast of Greenland, 
which appeared very mountainous, the hills rising 
like sugar loaves, and covered with snow. But the 
ice was so thick all along the shore, that it was found 
impossible to land. He therefore steered for the 
south of Greenland, where he encountered great 
numbers of whales. Two of these monsters passed 
under the ship, but did no harm; for which the 
journalist was devoutly thankful. Having doubled 
the southern point of Greenland, he steered north- 
west, passed in sight of Desolation Island, in the 
neighborhood of which he saw a huge island or 
mountain of ice, and continued northwest till the 
latter part of June, when he came in sight of land 
bearing north, which he supposed to be an island 

* Purchas's " Pilgrims," Vol. III. p. 601. 

tWydhouse's note; Purchas's "Pilgrims," Vol. III. p. 609. 
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set down in his chart in the northerly part of Davis's 
Strait. His wish was to sail along the western 
coast of this island, and thus get to the north of it ; 
but adverse winds and the quantities of ice, which 
he encountered every day, prevented him. 

Being south of this land, he fell into a current 
setting westwardly, which he followed, but was in 
constant danger from the ice. One day. an enor- 
mous mountain of ice turned over near the ship, but 
fortunately without touching it. This served as a 
warning to keep at a distance from these masses, 
to prevent the ship from being crushed by them. 
He encountered a severe storm, which brought the 
ice so thick about the ship, that he judged it best 
to run her among the largest masses, and there let 
her lie. In this situation, says the journalist, 
" some of our men fell sick ; I will not say it was 
of fear, although I saw small sign of other grief." 
As soon as the storm abated, Hudson endeavored 
to extricate himself from the ice. Wherever any 
open space appeared, he directed his course, sailing 
in almost every direction; but the longer he con- 
tended with the ice, the more completely did he 
seem to be enclosed, till at last he could go no 
further. The ship seemed to be hemmed in on every 
side, and in danger of being soon closely wedged, 
so as to be immovable. In this perilous situation, 
even the stout heart of Hudson almost yielded to 
the feeling of despair; and, as he afterwards con- 
fessed to one of the men, he thought he should 
never escape from the ice, but that he was doomed 
to perish there. 
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He did not, however, allow his crew, at the time, 
to be aware what his apprehensions really were; 
but, assembling them all around him, he brought 
out his chart, and showed them that they had ad- 
vanced in this direction a hundred leagues further 
than any Englishman had done before; and gave 
them their choice whether to proceed, or to return 
home. The men could come to no agreement; 
some were in favor of returning, others were for 
pushing forward. This was probably what Hud- 
son expected; the men were mutinous, and yet 
knew not what they wanted themselves. Having 
fairly convinced them of this, it was easier to set 
them at work to extricate the ship from her imme- 
diate danger. After much time and labor, they 
made room to turn the ship round, and then by 
little and little they worked their way along for a 
league or two, when they found a clear sea. 

The scene which has just been described, seems 
indeed a subject worthy of the talents of a skilful 
painter. The fancy of the artist would represent 
the dreary and frightful appearance of the ice- 
covered sea, stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach, a bleak and boundless waste; the dark and 
broken clouds driving across the fitful sky; the ship 
motionless amidst the islands and mountains of ice, 
her shrouds and sails being fringed and stiffened 
with the frozen spray. On the deck would appear 
the form of Hudson himself, displaying the chart 
to his men ; his countenance care-worn and sad, but 
still concealing, under the appearance of calmness 
and indifference, the apprehensions and forebodings 
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which harrowed his mind. About him would be 
seen the rude and ruffian-Hke men ; some examining 
the chart with eager curiosity, some glaring on their 
commander with eyes of hatred and vengeance, and 
expressing in their looks those murderous inten- 
tions, which they at last so fatally executed. 

Having reached a clear sea, Hudson pursued his 
course northwest, and in a short time saw land bear- 
ing southwest, which appeared very mountainous 
and covered with snow. This he named Desire 
Provokes. He had now entered the Strait which 
bears his name, and, steering west, he occupied 
nearly the whole month of July in passing through 
it. To the various capes, islands, and promontories, 
which he saw, he gave names either in commemo- 
ration of some circumstance, which happened at the 
time, or in honor of persons and places at home, or 
else for the reward of the discoverer. 

Some islands, near which he anchored, and where 
his ship was but just saved from the rocks, he called 
the Isles of God's Mercies. On the 19th, he passed 
a point of land, which he named Hold with Hope. 
To the mainland, which he soon after discovered, 
he gave the name of Magna Britannia. On the 2d 
of September, he saw a headland on the northern 
shore, which he named Salisbury's Foreland; and, 
running southwest from this point about fourteen 
leagues, he entered a passage not more than five 
miles in width, the southern cape at the entrance of 
which he named Cape Worsenholme, and that on 
the north side. Cape Digges. 

He now hoped that the passage to the western sea 
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was open before him, and that the great discovery 
was at length achieved. He therefore sent a num- 
ber of the men on shore at Cape Digges, to ascend 
the hills, in the hope that they would see the great 
ocean open to them beyond the Strait. The explor- 
ing party, however, were prevented from making 
any discovery by a violent thimder storm, which 
soon drove them back to the ship. They saw 
plenty of deer, and soon after espied a number of 
small piles of stones, which they at first supposed 
must be the work of some civilized person. On ap- 
proaching them, and lifting up one of the stones, 
they f oimd them to be hollow, and filled with fowls, 
hung by the neck. They endesfvored to persuade 
their commander to wait here, till they could pro- 
vision the ship from the stores, which were thus 
remarkably provided for them. But his ardor 
was so g^eat to find his way into the ocean, which 
he felt convinced was immediately in the vicinity, 
that he could suffer no delay, but ordered his men 
to weigh anchor at once; a precipitancy which he 
had afterwards reason bitterly to regret Having 
advanced about ten leagues through the Strait, he 
came into the g^eat open Bay or sea which bears his 
name. 

Having entered the Bay, he pursued a southerly 
course for nearly a month, till he arrived at the bot- 
torn of the Bay; when, finding that he was disap- 
pointed in his expectation of thus reaching the west- 
ern seas, he changed his course to the north, in order 
to retrace his steps. On the loth of September, he 
found it necessary to inquire into the conduct of 

A. B., VOL. II. — 21 
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some of the men, whose mutinous disposition had 
manifested itself a good deal of late. Upon inves- 
tigation, it appeared, that the mate, Robert Juet, 
and Francis Clement, the boatswain, had been the 
most forward in exciting a spirit of insubordina- 
tion. The conduct of Juet at Iceland was again 
brought up, and, as it appeared that both he and 
Clement had been lately plotting against the com- 
mander, they were both deposed, and Robert Billet 
was appointed mate, and William Wilson boatswain. 
The remaining part of September and all October 
were passed in exploring the great Bay. At times 
the weather was so bad, that they were compelled 
to run into some bay and anchor ; and in one of the 
storms they were obliged to cut away the cable, and 
so lost their anchor. At another time they ran upon 
a sunken ledge of rocks, where the ship stuck fast 
for twelve hours, but was at last got off without 
being much injured. The last of October having 
now arrived, and winter beginning to set in, Hud- 
son ran the vessel into a small bay, and sent a party 
in search of a good place to intrench themselves till 
the Spring. They soon found a convenient station ; 
and, bringing the ship thither, they hauled her 
aground. This was on the ist of November. In 
ten days they were completely frozen in, and the 
ship firmly fixed in the ice. 



CHAPTER VI 

Dreary Prospect for the Winter. — Disturbances and Suffer- 
ings of the Crew. — Unexpected Supply of Provisions. — Dis- 
tress from Famine. — Hudson sails from his Wintering- Place. 
— Mutiny of Greene and Others. — Fate of Hudson and Eight 
of the Crew.-r-Fate of Greene and Others of the Mutineers. 
— Return of the Vessel to England. 

The prospect for Hudson and his men was now 
dreary and disheartening. In addition to the rigors 
of a long winter, in a high northern latitude, they 
had to apprehend the suffering which would arise 
from a scarcity of provisions. The vessel had been 
victualled for six months, and that time having now 
expired, and their stores falling short, while, at the 
same time, the chance of obtaining supplies from 
hunting and fishing was very precarious, it was 
found necessary to put the crew upon an allowance. 
In order, however, to stimulate the men to greater 
exertions, Hudson offered a reward or botmty for 
every beast, fish, or fowl, which they should kill; 
hoping, that in this way the scanty stock of provi- 
sions might be made to hold out till the breaking up 
of the ice in the Spring. 

About the middle of November, John Williams, 
the gunner, died. We are not informed what was 
his disease, but we are led to suppose from the 
Journal, that his death was hastened, if not caused, 
by the tmkind treatment he experienced from Hud- 
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son. It appears very evident from the simple nar- 
ration by Pricket, that " the master/' as he calls 
him, had become hasty and irritable in his temper. 
This is more to be regretted than wondered at. 
The continual hardships and disappointments, to 
which he had been exposed, and especially the last 
unhappy failure in discovering the northwest pas- 
sage, when he had believed himself actually within 
sight of it, must have operated powerfully upon an 
ardent and enthusiastic mind like his, in which the 
feeling of regret at failure is always proportionate 
to the strength and confidence of hope when first 
formed. In addition to this, the troublesome dis- 
position of the crew, which must have caused cease- 
less anxiety, undoubtedly contributed much to dis- 
turb his calmness and self-possession, and render 
him precipitate and irritable in his conduct. Many 
proofs of this soon occurred. 

The death of the gunner was followed by conse- 
quences which may be regarded as the beginning 
of troubles that in the end proved fatal. It appears, 
that it was the custom in those times, when a man 
died at sea, to sell his clothes to the crew by auction. 
In one respect, Hudson violated this custom, and 
probably gained no little ill-will thereby. The gun- 
ner had a gray cloth gown or wrapper, which Henry 
Greene had set his heart upon possessing; and 
Hudson, wishing to gratify his favorite, refused to 
put it up to public sale, but gave Greene the sole 
choice of purchasing it. 

Not long after this, Hudson ordered the carpen- 
ter to go on shore, and build a house, or hut, for 
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the accommodation of the crew. The man replied, 
that it would now be impossible to do such a piece 
of work, from the severity of the weather and the 
quantity of snow. The house ought to have been 
erected when they had first fixed their station there, 
but now it was too late, and Hudson had refused 
to have it done at first. The carpenter's refusal ta 
perform the work excited the anger of the master 
to such a degree, that he drove him violently from 
the cabin, using the most opprobrious language, and 
finally threatening to hang him. 

Greene appeared to take sides with the carpenter, 
which made Hudson so angry, that he gave the 
gown, which Greene had coveted so much, to Billet, 
the mate; telling Greene, with much abusive lan- 
guage, that, as not one of his friends at home would 
trust him to the value of twenty shillings, he could 
not be expected to trust him for the value of the 
gown ; and that, as for wages, he should have none 
if he did not behave better. These bitter taunts 
sunk deep into Greene's heart, and no doubt incited 
him to further mutinous conduct. 

The sufferings of the men were not less, during 
the winter, than they had had reason to apprehend. 
Many of them were made lame, probably from chil- 
blains and freezing feet; and Pricket complains in 
the Journal, written after the close of the voyage, 
that he was still suffering from the effects of this 
winter. They were, however, much better supplied 
with provisions than they had anticipated. For 
three months they had such an abundance of white 
partridges about the ship, that they killed a hundred 
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dozen of them ; and, on the departure of these, when 
Spring came, they found a great plenty of swans, 
geese, ducks, and other waterfowl. 

Hudson was in hopes, when he saw these wild 
fowl, that they had come to breed in these regions, 
which would have rendered it much easier to catch 
them; but he found that they went still further 
north for this purpose. Before the ice had broken 
up, these birds too had disappeared, and the horror 
of starvation began to stare them in the face. They 
were forced to search the hills, woods, and valleys, 
for anything that might afford them subsistence; 
even the moss growing on the ground, and disgust- 
ing reptiles, were not spared. Their sufferings 
were somewhat relieved, at last, by the use of a bud, 
which is described as " full of turpentine matter." * 
Of these buds the surgeon made a decoction, which 
he gave the men to drink, and also applied them 
hot to their bodies, wherever any part was affected. 
This was undoubtedly very effectual in curing the 
scurvy. 

About the time that the ice began to break up, 
they were visited by a savage, whom Hudson treated 
so well, that he returned the day after to the ship, 
bringing several skins, some of which he gave in 
return for presents he had received the day before. 
For others Hudson traded with him, but made such 
hard bargains that he never visited them again. As 
soon as the ice would allow of it, some of the men 
were sent out to fish. The first day they were very 

♦Probably the bud of the Tacamahaca tree, the Populus 
balsamifera of Linnaeus. 
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successful, catching about five hundred fish; but 
after this, they never succeeded in taking a quarter 
part of this number in one day. Being greatly dis- 
tressed by want of provisions, Hudson took the boat 
and coasted along the bay to the southwest, in the 
hope of meeting some of the natives, from whom 
he might obtain supplies. He saw the woods blaz- 
ing at a distance, where they had been set on fire by 
the natives ; but he was not able at any time to come 
within sight of the people themselves. After an 
absence of several days, he returned unsuccessful to 
the ship. 

The only effect of this little expedition was de- 
feating a conspiracy, formed by Greene, Wilson, 
and some others, to seize the boat and make off with 
her. They were prevented from putting this 
scheme in execution by Hudson's unexpected deter- 
mination to use the boat himself. Well would it 
have been for him, if they had been allowed to fol- 
low their wishes. 

Having returned to the ship, and finding every- 
thing now prepared for their departure according 
to his directions, before weighing anchor he went 
through the mournful task of distributing to his 
crew the small remnant of the provisions, about a 
pound of bread to each man; which he did with 
tears in his eyes. He also gave them a bill of re- 
turn, as a sort of certificate for any who might live 
to reach home. Some of the men were so ravenous 
that they devoured in a day or two the whole of 
their allowance of bread. 

They sailed from the bay, in which they had 
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passed the winter, about the middle of June, and, 
in three or four days, being surrounded with ice, 
were obliged to anchor. The bread he had given 
the men, and a few pounds of cheese, which had re- 
mained, were consumed. Hudson now intimated 
to one of the crew, that the chests of all the men 
would be searched, to find any provisions that might 
have been concealed there; and ordered him at the 
same time to bring all that was in his. The man 
obeyed, and produced thirty cakes in a bag. This 
indiscretion on the part of Hudson appears to have 
greatly exasperated his crew, and to have been the 
immediate cause of open mutiny. 

They had been detained at anchor in the ice about 
a week, when the first signs of this mutiny appeared. 
Greene, and Wilson, the boatswain, came in the 
night to Pricket, who was lying in his berth very 
lame, and told him, that they and several of the crew 
had resolved to seize Hudson, and set him adrift in 
the boat, with all on board who were disabled by 
sickness; that there were but few days' provisions 
left, and the master appeared entirely irresolute 
which way to go; that for themselves they had 
eaten nothing for three days; their only hope, 
therefore, was in taking command of the ship, and 
escaping from these regions as quickly as possible; 
and that they would carry their plot into execution, 
or perish in the attempt. 

Pricket remonstrated with them in the most ear- 
nest manner, entreating them to abandon such a 
wicked intention, and reminding them of their 
wives and children, from whom they would be ban- 
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deck this night. But about daybreak, King was 
observed to go down into the hold with the cook, 
who was going for water. Some of the mutineers 
ran and shut down the hatch over them, while 
Greene and another engaged the attention of the 
carpenter, so that he did not observe what was 
going on. 

Hudson now came up from the cabin, and was 
immediately seized by Thomas, and Bennet, the 
cook, who had come up from the hold, while Wilson 
ran behind and bound his arms. He asked them 
what they meant, and they told him he would know 
when he was in the shallop. Hudson called on the 
carpenter to help him, telling him that he was bound ; 
but he could render him no assistance, being sur- 
rounded by mutineers. In the meantime, Juet had 
gone down into the hold, where King was ; but the 
latter, having armed himself with a sword, attacked 
Juet, and would have killed him, if the noise had not 
been heard upon deck by the conspirators, some of 
whom ran down and overpowered him. While this 
was done, two of the sick men, Lodlo and Bute, 
boldly reproached their shipmates for their wicked- 
ness, telling them, that their knavery would show 
itself, and that their actions were prompted by mere 
vengeance, and not the wish to preserve their lives. 
But their words had no effect. 

The boat was now hauled alongside, and the sick 
and lame were called up from their berths. Pricket 
crawled upon deck as well as he could, and Hudson, 
seeing him, called to him to come to the hatchway 
to speak with him. Pricket entreated the men, on 
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his knees, for the love of God to remember their 
duty, and do as they would be done by; but they 
only told him to go back to his berth, and would 
not allow him to have any communication with Hud- 
son. When Hudson was in the boat, he called again 
to Pricket, who was at the horn window, which 
lighted his cabin, and told him that Juet would 
" overthrow " them all. " Nay," said Pricket, " it 
is that villain, Henry Greene;" and this he said as 
loud as he could. 

After Hudson was put into the boat, the carpen- 
ter was set at liberty, but he refused to remain in the 
ship unless they forced him; so they told him he 
might go in the boat, and allowed him to take his 
chest with him. Before he got into the boat, he 
went down to take leave of Pricket, who entreated 
him to remain in the ship ; but the carpenter said he* 
believed that they would soon be taken on board 
again, as there was no one left who knew enough to 
bring the ship home; and that he was determined 
not to desert the master. He thought the boat 
would be kept in tow ; but, if they should be parted, 
he begged Pricket to leave some token for them if 
he should reach Digges's Cape first. They then 
took leave of each other with tears in their eyes, and 
the carpenter went into the boat, taking a musket 
and some powder and shot, an iron pot, a small 
quantity of meal, and other provisions. Hudson's 
son and six of the men were also put into the boat. 
The sails were now hoisted, and they stood eastward 
with a fair wind, dragging the shallop from the 
stem; and in a few hours, being clear of the ice, 
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they cut the rope by which the boat was dragged, 
and soon after lost sight of her for ever. 

The account here given of the mutiny, is nearly 
in the words of Pricket, an eyewitness of the event. 
It is difficult at first to perceive the whole enormity 
of the crime. The more we reflect upon it, the 
blacker it appears. Scarcely a circumstance is 
wanting that could add to the baseness of the villany 
or the horror of the suffering inflicted. The prin- 
cipal conspirators were men who were bound to 
Hudson by long friendship, by lasting obligations, 
and by common interests, adventures, and suffer- 
ings. Juet had sailed with him on two of his 
former voyages, and had shared in the glory of his 
discoveries. Greene had been received into his 
house, when abandoned even by his own mother; 
had been kindly and hospitably entertained, encour- 
aged to reform, and taken, on Hudson's private 
responsibility, into a service in which he might gain 
celebrity and wealth. Wilson had been selected 
from among the crew, by the approving eye of the 
commander, and appointed to a place of trust and 
honor. Yet these men conspired to murder their 
benefactor, and instigated the crew to join in their 
execrable crime. 

Not content with the destruction of their com- 
mander, that nothing might be wanting to fill up the 
measure of their wickedness, they formed the horri- 
ble plan of destroying, at the same time, all of their 
companions, whom sickness and suffering had ren- 
dered a helpless and unresisting prey to their 
cruelty. The manner of effecting this massacre was 
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worthy of the authors of such a plot To have 
killed their unhappy victims outright would have 
been comparatively merciful; but a long, lingering, 
and painful death was chosen for them. The imag- 
ination turns with intense and fearful interest to 
the scene. The form of the commander is before 
us, bound hand and foot, condescending to no sup- 
plication to the mutineers, but calling in vain for 
assistance from those, who would gladly have 
helped him, but who were overpowered by numbers, 
or disabled by sickness. The cry of the suffering 
and dying rings in our ears, as they are dragged 
from their beds, to be exposed to the inclemencies 
of the ice-covered sea in an open boat. Among 
them appears the young son of Hudson, whose ten- 
der years can wake no compassion in the cold- 
blooded murderers. 

We refrain from following them, even in fancy, 
through their sufferings after they are separated 
from the ship ; their days and nights of agony, their 
cry of distress, and the frenzy of starvation, their 
hopes of relief defeated, their despair, and their rav- 
ing as death comes on. Over these awful scenes 
the hand of God has hung a veil, which hides them 
from us for ever. Let us not seek to penetrate, even 
in imagination, the terrors which it conceals. 

How far Pricket's account, in regard to the course 
pursued by Hudson, is worthy of confidence, must 
be left to conjecture. It should be remembered, 
however, that Pricket was not free from the sus- 
picion of having been in some degree implicated in 
the conspiracy, and that his narrative was designed 
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in part as a vindication of himself. The indiscreet 
severity charged upon Hudson, and the hasty tem- 
per he is represented to have shown, in embroiling 
himself with his men, for apparently trifling rea- 
sons, are not consistent with the moderation, good 
sense, and equanimity, with which his conduct had 
been marked in all his preceding voyages. It is 
moreover hardly credible, that, knowing as he did, 
the mutinous spirit of some of the crew, he should 
so rashly inflame this spirit, at a time when he was 
surrounded by imminent dangers, and when his 
safety depended on the united support of all the men 
under his command. Hence, whatever reliance 
may be placed on the veracity of Pricket, it is due 
to the memory of Hudson not to overlook the cir- 
cumstances by which his pen may have been biassed. 

When Hudson and the men were deposited in the 
boat, the mutineers busied themselves with breaking 
open chests and pillaging the ship. They found in 
the cabin a considerable quantity of biscuit, and a 
butt of beer; and there were a few pieces of pork, 
some meal, and a half bushel of pease in the hold. 
These supplies were enough to save them from im- 
mediate starvation ; and they expected to find plenty 
of game at Digges's Cape. 

Henry Greene was appointed commander, though 
evidently too ignorant for the place. It was a full 
month before they could find their way to the Strait, 
which leads out of the great Bay in which they had 
wintered. Part of this time they were detained by 
the ice; but several days were spent in searching 
for the passage into Davis's Strait. During this 
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time they landed often, and sometimes succeeded in 
catching a few fish or wild fowl ; but supplied their 
wants principally by gathering the cockle-grass, 
which was growing in abundance on every part of 
the shore. They arrived within sight of Digges's 
Cape about the last of July, and immediately sent 
the boat on shore for provisions. The men who 
landed found considerable quantities of game, as it 
was a place where the wild fowl breed. There were 
great numbers of savages about the shore, who ap- 
peared very friendly, and testified their jpy by lively 
gestures. 

The next day Henry Greene went ashore, accom- 
panied by Wilson, Thomas, Perse, Moter, and 
Pricket. The last was left in the boat, which was 
made fast to a large rock, and the others went on 
shore in search of provisions. While some of the 
men were busy gathering sorrel from the rocks, and 
Greene was surrounded by the natives, with whom 
he was trading, Pricket, who was lying in the stern 
of the boat, observed one of the savages coming in 
at the bows. Pricket made signs to him to keep 
off; and while he was thus occupied, another savage 
stole round behind him. Pricket suddenly saw the 
leg and foot of a man by him, and looking up, per- 
ceived a savage with a knife in his hand, aiming a 
blow at him. He prevented the wound from being 
fatal, by raising his arm and warding off the blow ; 
but was still severely cut. Springing up, he grap- 
pled with the savage, and, drawing his dagger, at 
length put him to death. 

In the meantime, Greene and the others were as- 
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saulted by the savages on shore, and with difficulty 
reached the boat, all of them wounded, except Perse 
and Moter. The latter saved his life by plunging 
into the water, and catching hold of the stern of the 
boat. No sooner had they pushed oflF, than the sav- 
ages let fly a shower of arrows, which killed Greene 
outright, and mortally wounded some of the others, 
among them Perse, who had hitherto escaped. 
Perse and Moter began to row toward the ship, but 
Perse soon fainted, and Moter was left to manage 
the boat alone, as he had escaped unwounded. The 
body of Greene was thrown immediately into the 
sea. Wilson and Thomas died that day in great 
torture, and Perse died two days afterwards. 

The remainder of the crew were glad to depart 
from the scene of this fatal combat, and immediately 
set sail, with the intention of reaching Ireland as 
soon as possible. While they were in the Strait, 
they managed to kill a few wild fowl occasionally; 
but the supply was so small, that they were obliged 
to limit the crew to half-a-fowl a day, which they 
cooked with meal; but this soon failed, and they 
were forced to devour the candles. The cook fried 
the bones of the fowls in tallow, and mixed this 
mess with vinegar, which, says Pricket, was " a 
great daintie." 

Before they reached Ireland, they were so weak- 
ened that they were forced to sit at the helm to 
steer, as no one among them was able to stand. 
Just before they came in sight of land, Juet died of 
want, thus meeting the very fate, to avoid which he 
had murdered his commander and friend. The 
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men were now in utter despair. Only one fowl was 
left for their subsistence, and another day would be 
their last. They abandoned all care of the vessel, 
and prepared to meet their fate, when the joyful cry 
of " a sail," was heard. It proved to be a fishing 
vessel, which took them into a harbor in Ireland, 
from which they hired a pilot to take them to Eng- 
land ; where they all arrived in safety, after an ab- 
sence of a year and five months. 

The year following, the Discovery, the vessel in 
which Hudson made his last voyage, and the Reso- 
lution, were sent out, under the command of Captain 
Thomas Button, who was accompanied by Pricket, 
in the hope of learning something of the fate of 
Hudson, and of relieving him; and, at the same 
time, to discover, if possible, the northwest passage. 
Pricket had observed, in the voyage with Hudson, 
when the ship had struck upon a rock near Digges's 
Island, that a strong tide from the westward had 
floated her off again. The London Company had 
hopes, from this fact, that there might be a passage 
to the western ocean at no great distance from this 
place. The expedition was unsuccessful in both 
objects. No tidings of Hudson could ever be 
gained ; and the discovery of the northwest passage 
is a problem, which, after the lapse of more than 
two centuries, has scarcely yet been solved. 
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